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AND RURAL SCHOOLS 


AUTUMN — By Anion Mauve (For text, see page 42) 


Where are the songs of Spring? Ay, where are they? 
Think not of them, thou hast thy music too,— 

While barred clouds bloom the soft-dying day 

And touch the stubble-plains with rosy hue ; 

Then in a wailful chorus the small gnats mourn 


Among the river-sallows, borne aloft 


Or sinking as the light wind lives or dies; 
And full-grown lambs bleat loud from hiily bourn; 
Hedge-crickets sing; and now with treble soft 
The red-breast whistles from a garden-croft ; 
And gathering swallows twitter in the skies, 
—ODE TO AUTUMN, by John Keals. 


Number of Copies of This Issue Printed Is in Excess of 190,000 
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== Muncie, Indiana, B tldi Mi li Mi . & 
: tuncie, Indien’ Kasota Building, inneapolis, Minnesota Fennimore, Wisconsin, 
= Z ss December 6, 1926. | 
School Decoration Co., . =| 
by Minneapolis, Minn. School Decoration Co., =| 
; ® Minneapolis, Minn. & 
pe Dear Sirs: D si 7 
= We received the framed portrait a roun ul men aa Palade . : = 
4 of Washington some time ago and I just received our premiums, =| 
= are morethanpleased withit. Also (volley ball, two pencils, and per- =| 
i the new shipment of pencils has fume set) for selling your pencils, =| 
ID arrived and is being sold. a . ‘ head re nyt oe — de- ral 
5 . ighted, and we all feel that you are & 
FA. Lwant to thank you in behalf of We Stand for Quality and Satisfaction kus ular 
= the children tor this opportunity companies we have ever done busi- =| 
= for beauti!ying our school room. ness with, = 
z Very truly yours, i 1 am therefore recommending to 
ix Leona D. Stewart. you a number of girl teacher friends 
which I know will be interested in 





in your offer. 
Yours truly, 
Pearl Whitman. 






































































= = 
= = 
= = 
= WAACHEUL PEACE. = 
. This set of three beautiful oil paintings, completely framed, can be = 
x Portraits of obtained for the sale of ONLY ONE GROSS OF PENCILS. % 
= =| 
E} Coolidge, Wilson, Lincoln, ‘ = 
Ei Washington, Roosevelt, or ; Either a Basket Ball, z 
= Bryan. These portraits Volley Ball or Foot Ball = 
fines ft FREE TO THE TEACHER | “tek tie'sauz'or” 
= Circassian Walnut frame, ¢ ONE GROSS =| 
bi 14x20 inches. k ; . . =| 
St ak nn eens For her interest in taking charge of the sale of * 
= ONLY ONE GROSS the pencils, we will present either one of the fol- VOLLEY BALL NET 
= OF PENCILS lowing: Perpetual desk | FOR THE SALE OF 
. calendar, beautiful | ; ONE GROSS a 
= — string of imported 2 
= Special eed weet beads or the very = 
For the sale of one and ear site handy perfume set ig 
=| one half gross of pen- with six different = IF al 
z ian promis DR odors. Please state 7 i Fy] Phonic 
ome | which you prefer up i OO ion 
= + on ordering pencils. en At z " one 
z ; F me | Fe nna 
= A a seen NSS 4 F voice w 
2 ny ree premiums ” = os 
e é - 0 = 
mj given for the sale of ne = : oe z phonic 
a 5 Pencil Sharpener ss crystal 
i} only two gross, which : = C 
=| amounts to $14.40 — veer eI # exclusiv 
= pun ONE-HALF GROSS’ £& 
= To the Pupils FREE E 
4 = ; 
x To the pupil selling the ma & Sing a Son 
y most pencils, we will @ ory, Dicko 
= present a beautifully fit- | IW Diddle Dig 
= ted pencil case as illus- | | z 5 
= trated, including an (| = (4) Three 
= aluminum collapsible x (al § ANNA HOW 
= . drinking cup; or this =| 
= Giant Mechanical 3x5 or AE Lula 
= Pencil pictured above. 5x8 feet = aby (C 
Zl Wf Yey Baloo 
~ oo & 
= ee ee Se ee During the past several years, we z , 
\= [ a a At 192... have supplied thousands of our = The Nighti 
ZI | | basket balls to schools throughout is Cherry (F 
BN IR cision accent the country. We are now in a po- A | The Postit 
= | sition to offer you a basket ball = Banj : 
= | pie OO | TUS ST ae a EE Pe ee goal complete with net as illus- = 10 (Ita 
5 | trated for the sale of ONLY ONE zi 
|= | BN hacer SS eas eat ae le eee al ha htc a nae ui mR cel ed GROSS of lead pencils, or one 7 
| | SCHOOL DECORATION CO., K Bldg., Mi lis, M | . oe, me ge : 
= . DE T ., Kasota g., Minneapolis, Minn. = ; his is an . z 
lz Please mail at once postage prepaid, —......c..s gross of lead pencils, opportunity we are sure you have Either 3x 5 or 5x8 foot flag for the sale of Z Rhythm Me 
|S, | to be sold by my pupils at 5c each for which we are to receive never had before. ONE-HALF GROSS OF PENCILS. S 
|= | so mpg FREE and postage prepaid our choice of the pre- | g 
= miums you offer and additional prizes as illustrated. Z 
= SCHOOL DECORATION COMPANY Z 
lbs | ne TOE Tee ee 3 here 7 " a" i 
| SF 8 §& Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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i eiecéia Play beautiful music 
every day. Children need to 
hear music. How can they 
love it unless they do? How 
have a feeling for the throb 
of a violin—or a soft out- 

















IF you would just hear for yourself this new School Ortho- 
phonic Victrola—the tones so rich and deep and full—the 
clear singing accents. . . . You would not rest till you 
had one for your own school use. 

Anna Howard sings Over the Hills and Far Away. Her 
voice was chosen for its sheer beauty. Now the Ortho- 
phonic Victrola gives each note back to you as clear as 
crystal. The School Orthophonic Victrola has the Victor 
exclusive principle that makes every tone pure. A magic 


Songs for Children 
(Many songs at the price of one!) 
Sing a Song of Sixpence (2) I Love Little Pussy (3) Pussy Cat (4) Dick- 
ory, Dickory, Dock (5) Over the Hills and Far Away (6) By Lo...... 
Diddle Diddle Dumpling (2) Wee Willie Winkie (3) Bean Porridge Hot 
(4) Three Little Mice (5) Jack and Jill (6) The Feast of Lanterns— 
ANNA HOWARD. No. 20621, 75c 


lullaby (Cradle Song by Brahms) (2) Little Dustman (Brahms) .... 
Hey Baloo (Schumann) (2) The Linden Tree (Schubert)—ANNA HOWARD. 
No. 20737, 75c 


The Nightingale (Garrett) (2) Sky Music (Norfolk Chimes) (3) Pull a 
Cherry (French) (4) Swing Song (5) Fiddle-dee-dee (Old English) . . 
The Postilion (Taubert) (2) The Dairy Maids (Old English) (3) My 
Banjo (Italian) —EDNA BROWN. 

No. 20744, 75c 


Rhythms for Children 


Rhythm Medley Nos. 1 and 2 (Anderson)—VICTOR ORCHESTRA. 
No. 20526, 75c 


pouring of a flute? 


With this New 
School Orthophonic Victrola 


You hear the most beautiful music of 
the world exactly as it 1s 


little song, a coaxing folk dance, a gay rhythm—the chil- 
dren need this rich Orthophonic playing every day. 

See the cabinet—lustrous oak, in mellow Italian style. 
With every convenience for school use! Wheels move the 
Victrola easily from room to room. A back portion lifts 
into a desk for your books. Needles can’t spill out. The 
cover closes itself softly. Both doors and cover lock. 
School price $165. Arrange terms with your local dealer, 
or write us. Hear the beauty of this Orthophonic Music: 


Motive for Skipping (B Flat Major) (2) Theme for Skipping (F Major) 
Camp of Gypsies (Behr. Op. 424 No. 3)—VICTOR ORCHESTRA. 
No. 20736, 75c 


Instrumental Music for Elementary Grades 
The Bee (Schubert) (2) Waltz in D Flat (Chopin) 
Caprice (Ogarew) (Violin) ALEXANDER SCHMIDT. 
No. 20614, 75c 
The Whirlwind (Tourbillon) (Krantz)—On flute by CLEMENT BARONE. 
Hungarian Fantasic (Weber)—On bassoon by WILLIAM GRUNER. 
No. 20525, 75c 


e@ € 6.0 © 6 @. 8 


Accompaniment for Singing 
America the Beautiful (Bates-Ward); Battle Hymn of the Republic; 
Columbia the Gem of the Ocean—On organ by MARK ANDREWS. 
No. 20745, 75¢ 


Singing Games 
London Bridge (2) Here We Go Round the Mulberry Bush 
Soldier Boy (2) The Muffin Man—VICTOR ORCHESTRA. 
No. 20806, 75c 


The Educational Department 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO, 





CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 











NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 
is published on the 15th of the month previous to the 
Gate it bears, and should reach subscribers before the 
first of the month. It is published only during the 
school year, numbers for July and August being 
omitted. 


FOREIGN POSTAGE—For subscriptions in Canada 


add 30 cents; in other foreign countries add 50 cents. 


DISCONTINUANCE-All subscriptions will be dis- 


continued at expiration. 






































VOL. XXXVI 


RENEWALS—To insure no interruption in the re- 
ceipt of the journal, renewals should reach us not later 









than the 10th of the month of expiration; thus the re- 
newal of a subscription expiring with the February 
number should reach us before February 10th, etc. 


ALL CHANGES OF ADDRESS orders must reach us 


by the first of the month to receive attention for the 

















3c in stamps to postmaster at former address and 
giving him forwarding instructions. 














AGENTS are wanted to represent this journal in 
each locality, also at Institutes, Associations, etc. 
Sample copies and all necessary material furnished 
free on application. 


W. J. BEECHER 









OUR ADVERTISERS — We make every effort to 
satisfy ourselves as to the reliability of our advertisers 
and the merchandise or service which they offer, Any 
transactions proving unsatisfactory to our subscribers 
should be reported to us immediately. 































Grade Four,” by Jessie L. Duboc, As- 
sistant Professor of Education and Su- 
pervisor of Teacher Training, State 
Normal College, Dillon, Montana; “A 
Health Knowledge Test,” by Rena 
Stebbins Craig, formerly Assistant 
Professor of Education, University of 
Cincinnati; “Fire Prevention in the 


Sheets Suggesting Extra Activities for N. E. A. THEME: 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 22¢ PRIMARY PLANS 


Normal Instructor, Established 1891. Primary Plans, Established 1903. Consolidated, May 1914. 


Ten Numbers Each Year—September to June Inclusive 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


following month's issue (the first of December for the E . 
January issue, etc.) Otherwise that number will go to F. A. OWEN, President Ww. J. BEECHER, Vice-President 
your old address and can be secured only by remitting H. G. FOWLER, Secretary w. B. BUNDY, Treasurer 


ELIZABETH P. BEMIS HELEN M. OWEN MARY E. OWEN 
WILLIAM D. CONKLIN FLORENCE R. SIGNOR 


Editorial offices are maintained both at Dansville, N. Y., and at 514-516 Cutler Building, Rochester, N. x; 
Contributions and correspondence relating thereto addressed to either office will receive proper attention. 


Entered as second-class mail matter April 21, 1914, at the post office Dansville, N. Y., under 
Act of Congress of March 3, 1879. Copyright, 1927, by F. A. Owen Publishing Company. 
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The numerous teaching helps listed at right and de- 
scribed elsewhere in this magazine may be ordered in 
combination with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans or 
The Pathfinder at special reduced prices. 


By placing one order now for everything that you will 
be likely to need for your year’s work, you will effect 
a substantial saving as compared with ordering the items 
separately—AND YOU NEED NOT SEND CASH 
WITH ORDER UNLESS YOU PREFER. 


Our Credit Offer We shall be glad to have teachers 


place their orders now for Normal 
Instructor-Primary Plans, The Pathfinder and any of the 
various helps offered in combination with these maga- 
zines at special reduced prices, with the understanding 
that payment need not be made until October 15th. 


We strongly urge teachers to avail themselves of this 
credit privilege and thus have the magazines and other 
helps to use from the very beginning of the school year. 


_ Examine carefully the list of teaching helps printed at 
right and select all that you will need for use in your 
work. Then simply check the items desired in one of the 
order blanks provided on pages 22, 82 and 90, fill in your 
name and address and mail to us. Your magazines and 
other helps will be forwarded to you promptly regardless 
of whether or not remittance accompanies your order. 


4 is an illustrated Weekly News Review, pub- 
The Pathfinder lished at the Nation's Capital and every- 


where recognized as the best current events paper published. Teachers 
must keep posted on world affairs and The Pathfinder is ideal for this 
purpose. In each issue all the important news of the day is skillfully 
condensed and there is also a vast amount of general information of 
value and usefulness to teachers. Subscription Price $1.00 per year of 
52 numbers. For prices with other teaching helps see table at right. 









































Order Your Magazines and Other Teaching Helps Now at Money-Saving Prices--Pay October 15th] Ln 








List of Teaching Helps with Prices When Ordered Separately and in Combination - “ * 
ay 
NORMAL INSTRUCTOR - PRIMARY PLANS, one year—10 numbers................00...22-.----0-- $2.00 s When 
THE PATHFINDER, one year—52 numbers (See description below and on page 82)........ 1.00 — 
° ome 
Both of the Above Magazines, one yeat...........-..-.....222.0css000-s20eeceeeeeceeeeeeeeee™* $2.75 H 
Special Reduced Prices on the Following Helps when ordered ae 1 Fri: I Wish 
in combination with either or both of the above magazines. when ||, your order, fa fi If You 
The first column at right gives the prices of the various items ordered both of above z5et 2285 Where 
when ordered separately. The second column gives the special \ Repel Bees I Can’ 
prices at which they may be included with your magazine order. separately | rene price. aihy 135 R ant 
: — |] $32 ovin’ 
INSTRUCTOR PICTURE STUDIES—GROUP ONE, in portfolio (See page 92)............ $1.50 $1.20 tydi Lo C: 
INSTRUCTOR PICTURE STUDIES—GROUP TWO, in portfolio (See page 92)............ 1.50 1.20 i r & UE 
INSTRUCTOR PLAN BOOKS, 3 volumes, cloth (See page 14) ...0..........c.ccccccsecceeeeeeceeeeeeeeeeeeees 3.60 2.90 sit 5 4133 Jesse , 
PRESENT-DAY STANDARDS FOR TEACHING, 1 volume, cloth (See page 22)............ 1.25 1.00 ae The B 
FOUR HUNDRED GAMES, 1 volume, cloth (See page 22) .............0.0ccccceeccceteee cece teens 1.50 1.20 8 Mid 239 U 
PEDAGOGICAL PEP, 1 volume, cloth (See page 22)........::::s:c:cs- CO : 1.20 vada 3 Get Ay 
SEELEY’S QUESTION BOOK, 1 volume, cloth (See page 22)......... ll 1.50 1.20 2 aT Well I 
THE YEAR’S ENTERTAINMENTS, 1 volume, cloth (See page 22)... all 1.50 1.20 ag! 256 B 
“HOW I DID IT,” 1 volume, cloth (See page 22).....-.cccccocc-socceeee ccc wef] 1,00 80 | E544 ye By 
PEDAGOGICAL PEP, 1 volume, cloth (See page 22)......c-ccseccsssssssssee intense ssssseeeeees | 1.00 80 || 2 i 7 Chinky 
POEMS TEACHERS ASK FOR—BOOK I, 1 volume, cloth (See page 22)... 1.00 -80 34 S33 8104 Y 
POEMS TEACHERS ASK FOR—BOOK II, 1 volume, cloth (See page 22)...............)) 1.00 180 || gm °s ou C: 
INSTRUCTOR POSTER PATTERNS—BOOK I, heavy paper covers (See page 22)........|| .80 65 gtdt Me 
INSTRUCTOR POSTER PATTERNS—BOOK II, heavy paper covers (See page 22)........ ' -80 65 a Wish} 
STORY-BOOK POSTER PATTERNS, heavy paper covers (See page 22)...................... e, .80 .65 ge Pm » ishin, 
HEALTH POSTER PATTERNS, heavy paper covers (See page 22) ...-....:cseccsccccceceeeee! .80 65 || G.% j 72 Rudolp 
MOTHER GOOSE HEALTH POSTERS, heavy paper covers (See page 22).........00..0..... .80 65 ud Littl 
SCHOOL WINDOW DECORATIONS, heavy paper covers (See page 22).......... ; aaelk .80 65 § 4 Mi e | 
INSTRUCTOR JOINTED TOYS—BOOK I, heavy paper covers (See page 22)............!| 60 150 | 24333 #46 The Le 
INSTRUCTOR JOINTED TOYS—BOOK II, heavy paper covers (See page 22)................ ¥ .60 -50 (ae 




















Foreign Postage. For Normal Instructor-Primary Plans subscriptions to Canada add 30c ; to Other Foreign Countri 
Possessions) 


For The Pathfinder subscriptions to Any Foreign Country (including Canada, Mexico and U. S. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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POPULAR SONGS 


4131 Wreck of the Old ’97 
Wreck of the Titanic 
2331 Aint She Sweet 
Bootlegger’s Daughter 
2337 Plucky Lindbergh (Patriotic) 
What Good are Tears 
2338 Lindy Lindbergh How I’d Like 
To Be You (Comedy) 
No No Positively No 











100 
__— fAlll8 May I Sleep In Your Barn 
as $2.00 When I Saw Sweet Nellie Home 
__ 1,00 4§ 22 When I’m Gone You'll Soon Forget 
3 A Come Home Dear Father Come 
$20 Home 
— we, Fl Wish I Was Single Again 

ii If You Want To Find Love 
22h 285 Where Do you Worka John 

Sas I Can’t Forget Mary 

$3754 91135 Rovin’ Gambler 

gd!) Log Cabin In The Lane 

52,8 {133 Jesse James 

ret E OT 

9 ost he Butcher’s Boy 

aaat 6223 Get Away Old Man Get Away 
sail, = Well I Swan 

Soa Bye Bye Blackbird 

. + | * Chinky Charleston 

anti 14 You Can Always Come Back To 
5 bat Me 

ay i r Wishing And Waiting 

v1 72 Rudolph Valentino 

37! Little Rosewood Casket 

sity {116 The Letter Edged In Black 
_ 0 She Ought To Be Home 
nts {1 Roll Em Girls 


Save It For A Rainy Day 





20 Selections on 
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8103 Black Bottom In Charleston 
Hard Boiled Mama 

4119 Hand Me Down My Walking Cane 
Captain Jinks Of The Horse 

Marines 

4132 Boy’s Best Friend Is His Mother 
Sweeter Than Sweetheart 

4086 Floyd Collins’ Fate 
Pickwick Club Tragedy 

8102 Any More At Home Like You 
And I Don’t Mean Maybe 

4140 Wild And Reckless Hobo 
Shine 

2261 Baby Face 
Poor Little Rich Girl 

4127 Tell Mother I’ll Be There 
Ben Bolt 

4100 Gerald Chapman What A Pity 
Ponzi The Swindler 

4125 Tenting On The Old Camp 

Ground 

Oh Susanna 

4117 Where The River Shannon Flows 
Send Me A Rose From Ireland 

4090 In The Baggage Coach Ahead 
Under Some Old Apple Tree 

2306 In A Little Spanish Town 
All I Want Is You Dear 

4128 Where Is My Wandering Boy 
Juanita 

4099 Home Sweet Home 
Sweet Genevieve 

4123 Carry Me Back To Old Virginny 
Lone Trail Rose 

4124 Old Black Joe 
Dixie Land 


SACRED (Songs) 
4075 Church In The Wildwood 
Voice Of The Chimes 
4046 Nearer My God To Thee 
The Lord Is My Shepherd 
057 Jesus Lover Of My Soul 
Safe In The Arms Of Jesus 
4069 When Roll Is Called Up Yonder 
Throw Out The Life Line 
4013 Holy, Holy, Holy 
Rock Of Ages 
4091 The Old Rugged Cross 
Beyond The Clouds 


10 


All the Latest Hits to Choose From—Less Than 20c a Record 


AVE you heard of the truly immense sensation caused by our new Super-Electrically recorded records? They 

have a great big mellow tone, clear as crystal, which is absolutely unobtainable elsewhere. 
take our superb songs:— Wreck of the Old ’97, Aint She Sweet, Lindy Lindbergh, Rudolph Valentino, I Wish I 
Was Single Again, Where Do You Worka John, The Letter Edged In Black, May I Sleep In Your Barn Tonight, In 
‘A Little Spanish Town, Rovin’ Gambler, Black Bottom In Charleston. We will positively assure you that you have 
never heard records of this marvelous quality, no matter what price you paid. They are all electrically recorded, 
in the standard 10-inch size with music on both sides, and are offered at this almost unbelievable price as a special 
introductory advertising offer. They play on any phonograph. Over a million have been sold through the mails to more than 100,000 satisfied customers and YOU WILL 
NOT BE DISAPPOINTED IN THEM. The following list of records contains the “Cream” of our entire catalog. Every selectign is a masterpiece of its kind. Just write 
catalog numbers of the records you want on coupon below and mail to us. When postman brings the records, give him only $1.98 (plus postage) in full payment. Then 
try the records in your own home for 10 days; if you find them in any way inferior to 75-cent records, send them back and we will at once refund all you have paid in- 
cluding postage for returning the records. You don’t risk a cent; but please write AT ONCE before offer ends. 


For example, 


COMEDY 


4110 Flapperjacks 
Clancy’s Wooden Wedding 

4111 Flanagan At The Barber’s 
Flanagan’s Real Estate Deal 

4112 Flanagan At The Vocal Teacher’s 
The Arkansas Traveler 

4004 Flanagan In A Restaurant 
Flanagan’s Married Life 

4002 Flanagan’s Second Hand Car 
Hy and Si And The Line Fence 


DANCE SELECTIONS 


(All Fox Trots Unless Otherwise 
Marked) 

1429 Lonely 

Two Girls Are Better Than One 
1402 Mary Lou 

Powder Puff 
1405 In A Little Spanish Town, Waltz 

Youw’re Kind Of Girl I Can Love 
1398 Hello Bluebird 

Moon In The Heaven 
8107 Frisky Co-Ed 

Black Bottom Tango 
8109 Black Bottom Slide 

Charleston Choo Choo 








10 Days’ Approval 


1434 Honolulu Moon, Waltz 
Buddies In Paris 

8108 My Radio Romeo 
Kissing Kate 


INSTRUMENTAL 


4061 Listen To The Mocking Bird 
(Whistling) 
The Song Bird (Whistling) 
4068 Arkansas Traveler (Fiddling) 
Turkey In The Straw (Fiddling) 
4016 Irish Jigs and Reels, No. 1 
(Band) 
Irish Jigs and Reels, No. 2 
(Band) 


HAWAIIAN 


4023 My Old Kentucky Home 
O Sole Mio 
4039 Pua Carnation 
Hilo March 
4084 Aloha Land 
Honolulu Bay 
4018 Maui Aloha 
Ua Like No-a-Like 
4007 Aloha Oe 
Kamehameha 


CUT OUT COUPON AND MAIL 


Mutual Music Club, Dept. NI-9, 135 Dorchester Ave., Boston, Mass. 
send me on ten days’ approval the ten records listed below by catalog numbers. 





You may 


| When the ten records arrive, I will pay postman a deposit of $1.98 (plus post- 
age from factory) in full payment. | will then try the records ten days in my 
| own home, and if I am disappointed in them or find them in any way unsatis- 
factory I will return them, and you agree to refund at once all that I have paid, 
| including postage for returning the records. 
| agers ES ON eM | fore —_— Write 5 substitutes be- 
| 2 7 __._ low to be shipped only 
MeL 7G, ys) - . «eae if other records are out 
| 3 8 nena of stock. 
| 4... ,: ene ates , 
5 1G=...: = _ 
| Important 2. 
{_] Place crossmark in square at left if 3__- 
| you wish three 10-cent packages of steel 4 
needles included in your order; recommended for ea 
| these records. S__. 
| NAME — 
ADDRESS .-__- ee es ee 
| — STATE __ oe 
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For Standard Results in 
Elementary English use 


Sharp’s Language 
Drills and Tests 


AND 


Sharp’s English Exercises 
PUBLISHED 1925-1926 
Nation-wide in use. Approximately ten thousand 
teachers used these books last year. 
Sold ata price boys and girls can afford to pay. 


THE SERIES 


Sharp's Language Drills and Tests 
Book | for the fifth grade contains 48 pages of 
standard drill and test material covering the fifth 
grade work. 6''x9", 

Price, 15 cents postpaid. 


Sharp's Language Drills and Tests 
Book II for the sixth grade contains 48 pages 
of standard drill and test material covering the 
sixth grade work. 6/’x9/’. 

Price, 15 cents postpaid. 


Sharp's English Exercises 


Book III for the seventh grade will suppl 
abundant drill and test material for on 
grade English work. 88 pp. 6/’x9”’, 

Price, 30 cents postpaid. 


Sharp's English Exercises 
Book IV for the eighth grade will furnish the 
drill and test material for eighth grade English 
work, 72 pp. 8'2/x11”. 
Price, 30 cents postpaid. 


Sharp's English Exercises 
Book V for the high school contains 96 pages 
of standard drill and test material. 834/xI1/. 
Price, 40 cents postpaid. 
These books satisfy every teacher. They create a 
new interest in the class room. They insure a 
higher standard of work. 
TO USE SHARP'S ENGLISH EXERCISES 
ADDS NO ADDITIONAL EXPENSE 
TO THE PUPIL. 


Though your pupils are not provided with Sharp’s 
English Exercises and Sharp’s Language 
Drills and Tests they pay the price in extra 
paper purchased, time wasted in writing out and 
copying drill exercises; and they lose the added 
training and the new interest these books are cer- 
tain to create. 


Standard Arithmetic 
Drills and Tests 


PUBLISHED AUGUST, 1927 

"THESE books are bound in tablet form, size 

8"x11", Each book contains 40 sheets: ap- 
proximately 1700 drill problems in addition, je 
traction, multiplication, and division; also 115 
written problems. There is a standard for each 
drill, so that the score may be determined. Ample 
space is provided in bow | tablet for computation 
and answers. 


THE SERIES 


Standard Arithmetic Drills and Tests 


Book I for the third grade. 
Price, 25 cents postpaid. 


Standard Arithmetic Drills and Tests 


Book II for the fourth grade. 
Price, 25 cents postpaid. 


Standard Arithmetic Drills and Tests 


Book III for the fifth grade. 
Price, 25 cents postpaid. 


Second Grade Seat Work 
for Silent Reading 


PUBLISHED JUNE, 1927 
Size 7x10. Printed on standard drawing 
paper and substantially bound. 
FACH book furnishes silent reading and seat 
work material that can be used successfully 
with any basic reader. It provides for individ- 
ual work between the recitation periods which 
develops reading ability. It tests the ability of the 
pupil to grasp related meanings and to interpret 
ideas by means of simple drawings. 
PART I, 48 pages, for Second B. 
Price a copy, 20 cents, postpaid. 
PART II, 48 pages, for Second A. 
Price a copy, 20 cents, postpaid. 
COMPLETE BOOK, 96 pages, 
Price a copy, 40 cents, postpaid. 
These books are guaranteed to be satisfactory, if 
not, money will be refunded. 
Address all communications to 
WEBSTER PUBLISHING CO. 
102 Noith Third Street St. Louis, Mo. 
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Important Notice 
Regarding Authorized Agents 
WE have large numbers of 
authorized agents who rep- 
resent us at various gatherings 
of teachers and generally 
throughout the country, and we 
are just as glad to have teachers 
place their orders for Normal 
Instructor and Primary Plans 
and our other publications with 


these agents as to have them 
send their orders direct to us. 


Occasionally, however, we 
learn of some teacher who has 
been imposed upon by an unau- 
thorized agent and we therefore 
think it desirable to caution 
teachers against giving their or- 
ders to agents who are not 
known to them personally unless 
such agents can show signed 
credentials from our company 
authorizing them to act as our 
representatives. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 





Death of John Kennedy 


John Kennedy, educational leader 
who from 1890 to 1913 was superin- 
tendent of schools in Batavia, N. Y., 
died at his home in Greeley, Iowa, June 
He was eighty-one years old. Al- 
though born in England, Mr. Kennedy 
lived as a boy on the farm at Greeley 
which for nearly three-quarters of a 
century has been owned by his family. 
He served in the Sixth Iowa Cavalry 
during two years of the Civil War and 
later was a principal and superintend- 
ent of schools in Iowa. He went to 
New York state first to conduct 
teachers’ institutes, and later Batavia 
secured him as superintendent. His 
vigorous advocacy of individualized in- 
struction, under a plan which became 
nationally known as_ the _ Batavia 
System, made Mr. Kennedy a leader in 
educational circles. His ideas have 
gained increasing popularity and form 
the basis of a widely accepted method 
of instruction. 

Mr. Kennedy was greatly interested 
in a system of spelling instruction, 
which he developed during a period of 
six years after his retirement from ad- 
ministrative work. He wrote, in this 
field, What Words Say and the Stem 
Dictionary. His other publications 
were The School and the Family, Indi- 
vidual Instruction, Philosophy of 
School Discipline, and Must Greek Go? 
Mr. Kennedy was instrumental in the 
preservation of the Holland Land Office 
in Batavia, the dedication of which to 
the memory of Robert Morris was an 
affair of national note. He served for 
nine years as a member of the Board of 
Managers of the State School for the 
Blind at Batavia, and was successful 
in securing the transfer of this school 
from the jurisdiction of the State 
Board of Charities to that of the State 
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Games and Rhymes 
for Language Teach- 
ing in the First 
Four Grades 


By Alhambra G. 
Deming. Seventy- 
two new language 
games_ including 
rhymes and singing 
games. Cloth, 123 
pages, Price..§0.86 


Language Games 
for All Grades 
By Alhambra_ G. 

Deming. 30 lan- 
uage games to es- 
tablish the habit of 
correct speech and 
to increase the 
child’s vocabulary. 
Cloth, 90 pages. 
Price (book only) $0.80 

Book with 64 cards, size 

41-2 x 61-2 inches, fo 
pupils’ use .... $1.20 


By 
Stone 
Lilli 
Waldo. 


signed 
active 


pages, 


Motivated Primary 
Activities 

By Margaret F. 
Metcalf. Designed 
to guide rural and 
primary teachers to 
an intelligent = ap- 
preciation of child- 
nature and thej|ten scl 
things children like|Clo 


Methods and Mate- 
rial for Composi- 
tion 
By Alhambra G. 
Deming. Compre- 
hensive in scope and 
suggestions. Covers 
the entire composi- 
seek ea 2 es the inter- 
Fraies Cloth,282paeea [to do, Cloth, 142 
Price . . . - $1.20! pp., ill. Price $0.90 


NEW SILENT RE 


MATCHING 
PICTURES TO 
SENTENCES 
10 cards 8x10 
inches, to set, each 
card different 
Grades 1-3, Includes 
ten cards of sentences, 
and two cards of pic- 
tures. A total of 80 dif- 
ferent pictures with 80 
different sentences. Se 
No. 502, Price $0.4 


for A 


delar, 
ercises, 


ing an 





MATCHING 
COLORS 
10 


inches, 
card 


6 cards, 8x10 
inches, to set, each 
card different, also 
color tablets and 
word cards 
Grades 1-2. 
No. 601. 








Books sent postpaid 
money. 
teachers’ guide book. 


Number Games for 
Primary Grades 


number games de- 


numbers, Cloth, 123 


for | illustrations. 
Price 


By Joseph C, Sin- 


day by day, there be- 
each morning of the 


h, 
BPTECO cans: 
Paper binding 


ANSWERING 
QUESTIONS 
cards 


Grades 1-3. Child 
arranges correct an- 
swer to each ques- 
tion with words and 
numbers, 

03. 


Primary Games to 
Teach Phonetics 


Ada Van By Eliza Ann 
Harris and] Sample. Fifty-four 
an_ McLean} games designed to 
Fifty-eight | stimulate the child's 
interest in the teach- 
ing of phonetics as 
a step in the mas- 
tery of the key to 
reading. Cloth, 96 

pages, illustrated. 

$0.86! Price ............ $0. 


to create an 
interest — in 


with many 


FIVE BOOKS EVERY TEACHER NEEDS 


Morning Exercises 


Seat Work 
raining and 
Games 


Prima 
li the Year /| Sense 
Over 300 ex- 

arranged 


By Laura Roun- 
tree Smith. Nearly 
100 sense training 
exercises, 300 seat 
work plans and de- 
vices, and 54 school- 
254 pp.| room games. Cloth, 

1.00 | 160 pages, with over 
$.60! s00ilus. Price $0.85 


ADING SEAT WORK 
FOLLOWING 
PRINTED 
DIRECTIONS 
20 cards 6x8 
inches, to set, each 
card different 

Grades 1-3. Va- 
rious directions for 
the children to_fol- 
low. Set No. 60 
Price ............ 


exercise for 
1001_months. 


6x8 
to set, each 
different 


Set No. 
Price..$0.26 





at listed prices. We guarantee these books to please you or 
Our 1928 Catalog of Books, and School Materials is now ready!—the complete sta 
Many new things have been added. 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY, Publ’rs, Dept. 1-B, 17 East 23rd St., CHICAGO 


Mailed Free. 








Spelling Games 


By Nell K. Gley. 
son. Contains § 
spelling plans, 44 
spelling plays, 7 
games for review, § 
relay races (for 
= 4 traved 
games (geograph 
4 picture spellin ”, 
cross word spel 
puazles. Cloth, 9 
pages, illus. Price $0,869 


eee ong Diver. 
sions for Vitali 
Teaching ” 


Deming. —Containg 
hundreds of proven 
devices and diver. 
sions for intermedi 
ate and 
grades. Cloth, 216 
pp., ill. Price $1.20 
Paper binding $60 


grammar 


ILLUSTRATED 
STORIES WITH 
QUESTIONS 
10 cards 8x10 
inches, to each set, 
each card different, 
with illustrations 
printed in colors 
Grades 1-3. To 





4.| test the child’s pr 
$0.30 ine 


Request a copy. 


in readin, 
oposeani 0. 


we will refund your 
indard 





By Alhambra Gf 



















































25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York 


positions. Send for booklet “Teaching as 


ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Symes Bldg., Denver, Colo. 
Peyton Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 


FORTY-SECOND YEAR.—We have secured promotion for many thousands of teachers. 
Good demand at all times for well prepared men and women for grade and high school 


a Business”, 





COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


RECOMMENDS COLLEGE AND NORMAL GRADUATES, SPECIALISTS, AND OTHER TEACHERS 10 
Receives many calls for PRIMARY and GRAMMAR GRADE TEACHERS. 


70 Fifth Avenue 
fee —____New York 





Full Information on Request. 


ALLIED TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
H. R. SOPER, Proprietor, ee cei’ ‘(42nd Street), New York 


Write Department N. 





EMPIRE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, INC. 


THE AGENCY OF PERSONAL SERVICE 
ESTABLISHED TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 


We are constantly in touch with the BEST and HIGHEST SALARIED 
SCHOOLS in the EAST and often ADVANCE SALARIES THIRTY ¥ 
FIFTY percent. Send for FREE Registration Blank. 


MAY ONDERDONK, 


Manager. 





V. P. REEVES, Manager. 


Department of Education. H. C. REEVES, Pres. and Treas. We work 
—— ROCHESTER TEACHERS’ AGENCY ci, 
Temperance and labor are the two 27 CLINTON AVENUE SOUTH, ROCHESTER, N. Y. — 
best physicians of man.—Rousseau. Registration form sent on request. No fee till position is secured. 
— 





Teachers Wanted ‘<intific Teacher. 
NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, INC. 

Phil. Ly Ls gh, Northometon. Syracuse, 

Indianapolis, jemphis. 





P 








ATTRACTIVE POSITIONS 
NOW AVAILABLE 


IN THE BETTER PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 
EXPERIENCED TEACHERS AND RECENT 
GRADUATES OF STANDARD COLLEGES 
ONLY, ARE URGED TO REGISTER NOW. 
WRITE FOR APPLICATION BLANK; 


(Subsidiary of the National Bureau of 
Private Schools) 


Associated Teachers’ Agency, 
Suite 505 
522 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

















100 TEACHERS WANTED. AN ALIVE WESTERN A 
JOHN D. STOUT, Manager, 


BROADWAY BUILDING, 


YATES-FISHER TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


HIGHLY ENDORSED. ENROLLMENT rere 
PORTLAND, OREG 
a 


GENCY. 





ARKANSAS TEACHERS’ AGENCY, °"iiic'ps. 


The only agency in this section, We recommend you for the vacancy for which you are fitted, and = 
for a vacancy that exists. Come south and work ina growing system. Enrollment blanks on request. 
VICTOR L. WEBB, Manager, 604 Boyle Building, Little Rock, Arkansas. 


Boyle Building, 


ae 





Wm. H. Fletcher, Mgr. 


CHAUTAUQUA TEACHERS’ AGENCY — 4, 


Established 1904 — NO POSITION, NO FEE. 


102 East Third Street, 

mestown, 

Write for particulars 
——— 


N. ¥ 





SOUTHWESTERN EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 


Teacher placement in New Mexico and Arizona since 1912. 


ALBUQUERQUE, NEW MEXICO 
Write Chics E. McClure, Masset? 


at 





PACIFIC TEACHERS’ AGENC 


ma. Send for Year - Boo! 


723 Leary Building, 





Operatesin the Northwest, Aleske, sfisrral on 
k. ° ° 
Seattle, 


pass 
Huntwortt 
Washingt 





DENVER COLORADO 





FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


ADDITIONAL TEACHERS NEEDED Bil 
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.. Lhis, and 1000 
other projects from 
THE WorLD Book 


Enable you to keep your students 
interested and successful 














am ULL moments never loom up before the teacher 
K; ley who uses The World Book as a mental tonic. 
ans, 14 e 

i,t A turn of its pages, and lo! some wonder of the 
tad world aboutus stands forth vividly—interesting, com- 
valle 8 ; ; j 
"el prehendable and illustrated in every detail. Birds, 
‘loth, 9 ° . ° : 

vice $00 beasts, flowers, paintings, mechanics, foods, history, 
4p and thousands of other topics so fascinating to the 
Vitalizing ° ° . ° 

| child mind are developed in simple worded style. 

Contains ° 

or Children read The World Book as eagerly as a 
‘ranma movie magazine; slake their thirst for facts about the 
ng 80 big world in its copious pages of live information. 


Ten volumes, with pages printed in large, legible type, 
and crammed with illustrations—5100 pictures in all 
—cover every subject in a way that facts, once read, 
are remembered. 


Here is an encyclopedia written so people of any 
age and any educational background can enjoy and 
understand it. Fresh and up-to-the-minute. Endorsed 
by such authorities as Isadore Mudge of Columbia 
University, Linn Jones of Iowa and Carl B. Roden 


of the Chicago Public Library. 


You can own the handsome set that constitutes 











r, Colo. j 
yee j d Pl The World Book for as little as 15c a day—amazingly 
eachers, . 
1 school , an. anets easy payments that insure you a successful school 
ear and give you a treasure set of volumes that you’ll 
PROJECT: To dramatize the relative positions of the sun, moon and planets; their move- Y ‘ 6 - poe , y 
ments, and their attractive force. prize all your life. Put off getting them no longer. 
w York This project originated with the children in the fourth grade science class and the way its ‘ , 
ven, 10 Pang — om et sagen asa a was also original on their part. (The Mail the coupon for free specimen pages of The 
- children had had a study on the Sun, Mercury, and Venus, when the teacher read as an intro- : : 
duction to the study of the earth, a delightful story bringing in the main facts about the sun, World Book and a copy of “Making School Days 
CY earth, and the moon, showing their relations to one another.) Count.” For 25c we will send you a 68-page booklet 
I, First Scene: The Sun and its Family. : aa : 
rk X 1, Sun. (a) Mercury (c) Earth (e) Jupiter (g) Uranus on Projects and Problems, giving you a group of inter- 
ment N. 2. Planets. (b) Venus (d) Mars (f) Saturn —_—(h) Neptune esting presentations like the one illustrated in this 
_ CE The planets took their places on the stage in the same relation in which they are located with ; 
ERV. teference to the Sun. Each told its own story about itself. The largest child represented the advertisement. 
EARS largest planet, etc. Saturn was distinctly noticeable with its rings. 


SALARIED 


Ja Il. Second Scene: The Eclipse of the Sun. 
1. Characters: (a) Sun (b) Earth (c) Moon 


The Earth rotated on its axis while revolving around the Sun. At the same time the Moon 
e wat tevolved around the Earth. When the Moon came between the Earth and the Sun, the eclipse 
sistently occurred. This was made more realistic by seeing the golden robe of the Sun gradually disap- 


necesstuly f= — pear, revealing the black robe of darkness. 


; III. Third Scene: The Eclipse of the Moon. 


ae 1, Characters: (a) Sun (b) Earth (c) Moon 
NCY The rotation and revolution of the Earth and Moon were illustrated as in Scene Two. 
NT rere When the Earth passed between the Sun and the Moon, the total eclipse of the Moon was 


onm-§ = Made visible by the black robe enveloping the Moon. 
Suilding, IV. Fourth Scene: Attraction of the Moon, causing the Ebb and Flow of the Tides. 








ock. (Announcement and explanation by a child.) 

and only 1. Characters: (a) Tides (b) Earth (c) Moon (d) Sun 

“request. The ebb and flow of the Tide were shown by rhythmic movements of the children, forward j niin a 
gee ‘©, and backward from the Earth. si Aoeg ag _ Erie Street, Chicago, III. | 
“N. y 0) Here is 25c (wrapped coin) for which please mail your 68-page booklet 

| on “Projects and Problems” for teachers using the project method. 


lars. 
gene [1 Send me FREE specimen pages of The World Book, and copies of your 
booklets,“*Making School Days Count” and “‘The Verdictof Educators.”” 
MEXICO 


Name........- 
atl ‘ /. 
a Po Organized Knowledge in Story and Picture a 
hingto ; 
— Published by W. F. QUARRIE & COMPANY, 154 East Erie Street, Chicago, Illinois City.-----eonneee-o-e- weveeee StdkCr-veeeeen--- 
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Soap Carving! 
Real Fun for Young Sculptors 


Here is a fascinating new pastime the children 
will love to do both at school and at home. Let 
them carve animals, birds and decorative ob- 
jects of all kinds from pure white Ivory Soap, 
painting them in gay colors with Dennison Wax. 
Start them with prepared designs, then let 
them see what they can make themselves, 


Get the Soap Carving Packet 


Aninstruction packet is ready containing simple 
directions, patterns for carving 23 different ob- 
jects and color guide for painting. You can get 
the packet and Dennison Wax at department 
and stationery stores and many drug stores. Or 
send 10 cents for the packet by mail. 


i Dept. 24-J, Framingham, Mass. 

Please send me the Soap Carving packet. I enclose 
10 cents. 

Name 


Address 








on an ee eran ananen anal 


(Why wot let us include some of the other famous Dennison 
booklets? Check those you want and enclose 10c for each.) 


....Crepe Paper Costumes 
.---Crepe Paper Flowers ~--.Weaving Paper Rope 
----Party Magazine (20 cents J 


Qouw 

















THE FOX HUNT 


HARMONY OF COLOR 
is essential for 


TRUE ART APPRECIATION 
80 Additional Subjects Now Ready 
The series is entitled 
THE DAY MASTERPIECE MINIATURES 
Unquestionably the finest ever published. 
All our prints are guaranteed printed in four colors— 
yellow, red, blue, black. 
Price 8¢ to 2c in quantity. Write for complete list of 
226 Different Subjects 
Specimen Prints Free to Teachers 
BROWN-ROBERTSON CO., INC. 
Educational Art Publishers 
Dept. N. 8 East 49th St., New York 


No, 7 Homer 














Medal No. N907 Medal No. N936 
10K Gold $1.10 10K Gold $2.50 
Ster. Silver 75c Ster. Silver $1.45 


TEACHERS: Your pupils will better 
demonstrate your abi he 
ou rewar, s 

medals, Send postal for our catalog 
of medals, class pins, class rings, lov- 
ing cups, and trophies, We engrave 
them free and prepay transportation 
charges. 


CHAS.S. STIFEY CO, Menuracturer 








MEDALS-RINGS & CLASS PINS 


1m Letters & Ye 
or 0 « 


Showing 





eon RING 529 
Silver plate 20c $175] Sterling Silver $2 25 each por, 
Bter Silver Me 300) 1OKt Gold ., Sou no ~entege? sed os & a3 
Rolled Gold S0c 475) 44 Kt Gold 6004 Eneied aca ss eee 
Sohd Gold $1.50 15.00 Solid Gold $1.60 16-00 


REALART MEDAL & PIN CO., 42 John Street, New York City 








it gee of = 
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ptital Co.,640 St. Paul St., Roe 
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A “Boy Governor” 


Pennsylvania had a Boy Governor 
for an hour during the observance of 
Boys’ Week, May 1-7. George W. 
Dress, Jr., a student in John Harris 
High School of Harrisburg was elected 
“governor” by fellow students of 
that city. On May 5 he was given the 
oath of office by Governor Fisher at an 
inaugural ceremony held on the review- 
ing stand before the state capitol. On 
the following day the Boy Governor 
reviewed a parade of thousands of boys 
with floats and bands made up of boys 
in the city schools, Y. M. C. A., Boy 
Scouts, and similar organizations. Part 
of young Dress’s inaugural address 
follows: 

“We must be moderate and fair in 
the consideration of the American 
youth. He is more efficient; he is more 
independent. He thinks for himself; 
he acts upon his own initiative. Yet it 
is not to be assumed that he is entirely 
free from disobedience, from discour- 
tesy, from disrespect. While to make 
such an assumption would be to plead 
guilty to lack of understanding of hu- 
man nature, still there is for our young 
people a note of warning in this criti- 
cism. Let us not pass it by; rather let 
us consider it seriously. And in all our 
activities may our attitude be one that 
is unassailable. Let us make the most 
of our opportunities. Let us be faith- 
ful to a greater trust and render great- 
er service for service. 

“As the first governor of Pennsyl- 
vania under the program of National 
Boys’ Week, I call for the allegiance of 
the youth of Harrisburg, of the youth 
of Pennsylvania, of the youth of ‘the 
United States, in support of those high 
ideals of American manhood which in 
the past conceived our Republic, and 
which in the future may win for her a 
greater place among the nations of the 
world.” 


C. E. Brewer, Commissioner of Rec- 
reation in Detroit, makes a_ strong 
statement in support of the necessity 
for fencing school and public play- 
grounds. The matter of safety is one 
of the main points urged by Mr. 
Brewer, and this applies in a measure 
to places other than the larger cities. On 
this point he says: “If playgrounds 
are fenced, the only exit can be through 
the gate openings. These gate open- 
ings should be located where there is 
no great liability of traffic danger. The 
fence acts as a safeguard to prevent 
children from running into the streets 
and perishing beneath the wheels of 
vehicular traffic. If the ball goes over 
the fence into the street, instead of 
rushing heedlessly into the street, the 
child must go to the gate opening, by 
which time he realizes the danger con- 
nected in securing the ball from the 
street. The psychological value of a 
fenced playground to a child’s mind is 
of utmost importance. By having it 
fenced the child feels that he can enter 
whole-heartedly into his play with 
great freedom.” 





Frank N. Freeman, professor of ed- 
ucational psychology in the University 
of Chicago, and others have prepared a 
set of Correlated Handwriting Compen- 
diums and Teachers’ Manuals for grade 
use. The Teachers’ Manuals for grades 
1 to 6 may be had for separate grades 
or for all six. The course is graded in 
accordance with the psychology of the 
child’s development and modern educa- 
tional practice. From almost the first 
day, the child begins to write material 
which has meaning. This material is 
so chosen that writing difficulties are 
few at the beginning and increase grad- 
ually, while the writing and the mate- 
rials used show the same graduation. 
The emphasis in the early years is up- 
on the combination of reasonable legi- 
bility and a fair degree of fluency. 
More formal drill and emphasis upon 
the improvement of details is intro- 
duced in the intermediate grades when 
the child has acquired sufficient interest 
in gaining skill to enable him to meet 
the demands. The Compendiums and 
Manuals are published by the Zaner- 
Bloser Company, Columbus, Ohio, from 
whom details of price may be obtained. 
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Scene from ‘‘Grandmother’s Flower Garden’’. 


JUST FROM THE PRESS 


TWO NEW BOOKS 


CHURCHILL-GRINDELL ROTE SONG BO 
No. 7—45c per copy 


There are now 7 books in the Rote Song Series. Illustrated circular with 
contents will be sent upon request. 


ee 
Books Nos. 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 and 7.........----..--------------2++ 45c per copy 
| $3.00 


NEW OPERETTA—Grandmother’s Flower Garden 


(For Primary and Intermediate Grades) 


A beautiful operetta, interesting text, attractive melodies teeming wit 
action. Costuming fully illustrated with pictures. $1.00 PER COP); 


UTILITY BOOK 


Recreation Songs for Upper Grades and Junior High. 


This book is as popular with the upper grades as the rote song books ar 
with the lower grades. PRICE 50c PER COPY. 


Published and for sale by the authors 
CHURCHILL-GRINDELL COMPANY, Platteville, Wisconsi 








FREE to Teacher 


A fascinating coloring book to help 
you teach health habits to children 


There are 10 pictures in full color, 
and 10 in outline to be colored with 
the crayons which accompany each 
book. Your pupils will be fascinated 
by it because it turns study into 
play. 

Mail the coupon below for FREE 
sample copy and information as to 
how you can get one for each of 
your pupils. 


This educational play book teaches 
health rules so simply and enjoyably 
that they soon become health hab- 
its. It makes use of two fundamental 
and widely-accepted methods of im- 
pressing facts — rhymes, or jingles, 
and hand-work. 

Gayly-colored pictures and jolly jin- 
gles teach the children how to eat, 
sleep, bathe and exercise properly. 














John F. Jelke Company, A 
Dept. 2,759 S. Washtenaw Ave., Chicago Good 

Please send me FREE copy of “GOOD LUCK and Gm 

Health,” with box of 7 crayons, and information as t0 

I can,obtain one for each of my pupils. 


Name 
Address 
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Beautiful American Flags in 


Various Sizes 


We will give you a Large Ten Foot Flag 
made of Genuine Flag Cloth, Guaranteed Fast 
Colors, Stripes securely sewed (not printed), 
complete with Canvas Headings and Metal 
Eyelets, suitable for outdoor or indoor use, for 
the sale of only ONE GROSS of our Special 
Pencils. We will also give you your choice of 
a Five, Six or Eight Foot Flag made of the 
same materials for selling only ONE-HALF 
GROSS of Pencils. 

For interior decoration we furnish a Beau- 
tiful Three Foot Silk Flag mounted on Ebony 
Finished Staff with Gilt Spear Head for the 
sale of only ONE-HALF GROSS of Pencils, or 
a Four Foot Silk Flag, mounted as above, for 
selling only ONE GROSS of Pencils. 

It is only by purchasing the Flags in large 
quantities that we are able to make these 
wonderful offers. 

Each Pencil will be suitably inscribed “Sold 
for the Flag Fund” in Gilt Lettering at no 
extra cost when so specified. 


Large Size Red Cross 
First Aid Cabinet 


A Necessity in the Schoolroom 


i] EMERGENCY 
# INSTRUCTIONS 





We are making it easy for your pupils to 
secure this very useful Cabinet without any 
cost whatever. 

_It contains all things needed in case of ac- 
cidents, cuts, burns, sprains, etc. How often 
have you wished that just such a kit was at 
hand? Accompanied by Instruction Book 
carrying out Red Cross ideas. Size 12 in. 
high by 314 in. deep. Made of hardwood, oak 


_ finish, with paneled door to keep out dust and 


dampness, Comes ready to hang wherever 
desired. Given for the sale of only Two Gross 
of our Special Pencils. 


Special Reward for the Teacher 


To every teacher who orders One Gross of 
encils or over at a time we will present a 
Combination Letter Opener, Paper Cutter and 
Ruler with our compliments. This will be 
found useful every day and will last indefi- 
nitely, Securely packed with every shipment 
of one gross of pencils or over. 


No Money In Advance—No Time Limit on Sale 

Remember, we do not ask you to send one cent of money in advance, nor will there be any extra 
charges of any kind, as we furnish the pencils and pay the shipping charges on them as well as on 
the premiums you choose. Furthermore, we do not set any particular time limit on the sale, gladly 
granting 30 or 60 days in ‘which to complete the sale if necessary. 

SPECIAL OFFER—As an inducement to prompt returns, however, we will present to every school 
remitting for the pencils within fifteen days after their receipt a Large Size (16 x 20 in.) Facsimile 

production of the Declaration of Independence on plate paper suitable for framing. ‘This famous 
historical document should be on the wall of every schoolroom. It is given absolutely free of all cost 
in addition to the premium chosen for the pencil sale. 

Take advantage of this liberal offer NOW. Select the premiums you want, fill out the coupon order- 
ing the number of pencils necessary and mail it today. 


THE OSBORNE SPECIALTY COMPANY 
CAMDEN, NEW YORK 







With Glass 


Flags, Large Framed Pictures ["#:.::"], Phonographs, 


mm), Red Cross First Aid Cabinets, Pencil Sharpeners, 
‘\ _ Genuine Leather Foot Balls, Basket Balls, Volley Balls, Etc. 


Given Free for Our Pencil Sales 


N thousands of schools throughout the country alert Osborne pencils sell readily because of their attractive 
teachers are adopting the Osborne plan of securing appearance and superior quality. They are high grade 

4. needed schoolroom equipment without a cash outlay. hexagon pencils in assorted colors with No. 2 leads, long 
See how easy it really is! fancy gilt tips and rubber erasers, The gilt lettering 
Select the articles you want from this page and then which we place on every pencil free of cost tells just what 
use the coupon below to send for the necessary number of _ the sale is for, as for instance, “Sold for the Flag Fund,” 
pencils for your pupils to sell at five cents each. As soon “Sold for the Picture Fund,” etc., thus making each pencil 
as the pencils are disposed of send us the proceeds and we _ sell itself and help sell others. We also supply the pen- 
will immediately ship to you, postpaid, the articles to  cils without inscription if so desired. Be sure to state 
which you are entitled for the sale of the pencils. whether you wish the pencils with or without inscription. 


Large Framed Pictures 
for Your Schoolroom 


You may have your choice of any of 
the following Large (16 x 20 in.) 
Framed Pictures complete with Glass 
Front for selling only ONE GROSS of 
our Special Pencils. 








George Washington Calvin Coolidge 
Abraham Lincoln The Angelus 
eodore R It Gl 
Woodrow Wilson Old Mill 
Warren G. Harding Song of the Lark 
St. Cecelia Christ at Twelve Christ in Gethsemane Sacred Heart of Mary A good, serviceable ball. Complete with 
Sistine Madonna Christ in the Garden Sacred Heart of Jesus St. Theresa (Little Flower) bladder, lace, ete. Given for the pom of only 


One or more of these Pictures will add immeasurably to the appearance of your school- ONE-HALF GROSS of our Special Pencils. 


room and the pupils can proudly say ‘‘We earned it ourselves.” 
Your Choice of a Spalding Genuine 
Leather Basket Ball or V 


Special Announcement 
Large Framed Color Reproduction of “Old Ironsides” 


apr sera = Through a special arrangement we are offering for the 
r : sale of only ONE GROSS of Pencils a Beautiful 16 x 20 in, 

‘a a : : Framed Color Reproduction of the Famous Painting of 
“Old Ironsides’”” by Gordon Grant. The United States 

Navy Department is distributing three million of these 
Pictures, the proceeds being used to restore this historic 
warship. We pay a certain percentage of the cost of each 
Picture to the Navy Department for this purpose. Each 
Picture is mounted with Glass Front in a Beautiful Blue 
and Gold Frame to harmonize with the coloring of the 
Picture. 4 
This is an exceptional opportunity for your school to These are high grade, fully guaranteed, Spal- 
secure one of these Pictures free of all cost. ding products. Each ball complete with best 


i “ ” ‘ quality bladder, lace, ete. Given for the sale 
Pencils will be suitably inscribed “Sold for the Picture Fund” when so ordered at no additional cost of only ONE GROSS of our Special Pencils. 


Get This High Grade Phonograph for Your School Without Cost 





Large Size Chicago Pencil Sharpener 


Given for , ~ 
the sale of 
only ON E- 
HALF GROSS 
of our Special 
Pencils. Saves 
time and nev- 
er breaks the 
lead! Automat- 
ically stops cut- 
ting as soon as 
proper point is 
secured! No 
more dirt or 
chips to litter the floor | 
Your pupils can earn 
one of these serviceable Sharpeners in a few 
minutes of their spare time. 











Special Reward for the Pupil 
Selling the Most Pencils 


To the Pupil selling the largest number of 
pencils we will present one of our School Com- 
panion Sets containing Four High Grade 

THE MODEL “E” PHONOGRAPH illustrated above plays all disc records—Victor, Rubber Tipped Pencils, One Pen Holder, One 
Columbia, Edison, Emerson, Pathe, ete. It renders every selection exquisitely—just like Spencerian Pen Point, One Handy Pencil 


the high priced machines. It is durably constructed and will give years of service. Sharpener, One Six Inch Brass Edged Ruler. 
This wonderful Phonograph is given FREE for the sale of only FIVE GROSS of our This handsome reward will be highly prized 
Special Pencils. Each Pencil will be inscribed ‘Sold for the Phonograph Fund”’ in Gilt by any boy or girl fortunate enough to receive 
Lettering at no additional expense when so ordered. Hundreds of teachers have written it, It will be sent immediately on receipt of 
us that they have found this Phonoyraph a great help in Penmanship Classes, Exercises, remittance provided this reaches us within 
Folk-Dancing, Physical Training, Drills and Marches, Music Appreciation Classes, etc. sixty days from date pencils are shipped. 


N.I. Sept., ’27. 
° - na 19 
The Osborne Specialty Co., Camden, New York. 

Gentlemen: You may send us, charges prepaid - gross of your Special Pen- 
cils. We agree to sell them at 5e each and remit you the proceeds as soon as the pen- 
cils are disposed of. It is agreed that upon receipt of remittance you will send us 
our choice of the premiums to which we are entitled for the above sale. 


[] Send pencils without inscription. 


CJ Inseribe pencils—‘‘Sold for the... ...........:c::ccee-cee Fund”, 
‘Teacher's 
Name............. ; Address........ 
Name of 
Prin. or Supt..... . Address......... 


Name of School 
or District No..... 


/ 
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CATALOGUES. 








USE THESE PICTURES IN BEGINNING THE NEW SCHOOL YEAR 
WE WANT EVERY READER OF THIS JOURNAL TO HAVE OUR CATALOGUE. 


pages, 1600 Miniature Illustrations 
costs 15 cents, in coin or stamps. 
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Reproductions of the 
World’s Great Paintings 







ONE CENT SIZE 


3x 3%. For 50 or more 
TWO CENT SIZE 
5% x 8. For 25 or more 


TEN CENT SIZE 


10 x 12. For 5 or more 






Send 50 cents for 25 Art Sub- — 
jects or 25 for Children, or 25 
Historical Subjects. Size 5 4x8. 


“*Your pictures have been of tine work of the school is forgotten. 


Landseer 


‘THE power to transform this hard matter-of-fact world 

into music, poetry and beauty lies dormant in every 
child. A teacher who awakens this power in a child will 
have a halo of grateful remembrance long after the rou- 






Perry Pictures 
Interest and Educate 


Bird Pictures in Natural 
Colors 


Three Cents Each for 15 or 
more. Also Animals, Fruits, 
Flowers, Minerals, etc. Size 7x9. 
Send $1.00 for 33 common birds 
with a very brief description 
of each. 



























Large Pictures for Framing. 
Artotypes 


Size 22x28 inches, including 
the margin. $1.00 each for 
two or more; $1.25 for one. 
See Catalogue for 150 subjects. 










great value to me in my work 
this year, and I shall certainly 
do my best to impress others 
with their importance in the 
schoolroom,” 





Box 13, Malden, Mass. 









‘The Perry Pictures © 





Send $2 for Saved and the 
Angelus. 






Hand colored, same size, $2.00 
for one, $3.00 for two. 
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(This Easy Way 


Earn $50 to $200 a week! Learn to draw this quick 
dependable home-study way. It’s amazingly easy! 
Profitable opportunities in all branches of this un- 
crowded field always open to good commercial art- 
ists. Beautifully Illustrated Free Book tells all. 
Mail coupon for your copy NOW. 


AKE DRAWINGS that bring you high prices. Illus- 

trate stories and advertisements—design the latest 

fashions and styles—draw sport, political, comic and 
religious cartoons. Boost your pay this easy way. 


You Can—It’s Easy 


It makes no difference whether you know little or nothing 
about drawing now. All that is required is an honest de- 
sire to learn. The simplicity of this home-study method is 
amazing. First straight lines, then curves, then putting 
the two together. Action, shading, composition, perspec- 
tive and technique follow in easy, practical order. In a 
very short time you should be selling your work, because 
you always receive the personal attention and helpful crit- 
icism of capable instructors and successful artists—men 
who know the kind of work that can be easily sold and 
train you for that end. 


$50 to $200 A Week 


Commercial Art is a tremendous field and offers wonderful 
chances for making big money. As a finished artist you can open 
a cozy studio of your own and turn out pictures that bring from 
$25 to $100 each. Just think, $50 to $200 a week gladly paid 

to those who can produce good art work. Now is the 

time to start your preparation for this prosperous field. 


Free Book 


Send today for our Free illustrated booklet which gives 
full details about our school, our students, what they 
have accomplished through this easy way, and what 
you can accomplish yourself. It will outline to you 
all the charm and fun of a Commercial Artist’s life. 
It will tell you all about the really unusual money- 
making opportunities calling to you today and how 
you can qualify for them. Send for it to-day. 
Lose no time, Just fill in and clip the coupon be- 
low and mail it to us now. 
WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF ART, Inc. 
Room 429-E, 1115-15th St., N. W., Washington, D.C. 


a? 


~. 





WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF ART, Inc., Room 429-E 
1115-15Sth St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Drawing Outfit 


A complete, profes- 
sional Drawing Out- 
fit, which includes 
all drawing equip- 
ment used for regu- 
lar work is furnish- 
ed without extra 
cost—as part of our 
Course. Write for 
Special Offer. 


Please send me ‘‘Quick Easy Way to Become An 
Artist’’—and tell me about your method of instruction 
that makes ‘‘no talent necessary.’’ 


Name 
( Write name plainly and state whether Mr.,Mrs. or Miss) 


| Address 
























































Education Costs 


Current expenses per pupil in aver- 
age daily attendance in regular day 
schools during the school year 1925-26 
amounted to $104.82 in 35 cities of the 
United States having 100,000 or more 
population, according to analysis of 
per capita costs in 247 school systems 
made by the Bureau of Education. Capi- 
tal outlay for buildings and grounds 
was not included in the study, nor 
were interest charges. In the 60 cities 
of 30,000 to 100,000 population em- 
braced in the survey, the cost was 
$92.85 for each pupil in average daily 
attendance; in the 70 cities of 10,000 
to 30,000 population, $85.38; and in 
the 82 cities of 2,500 to 10,000 popula- 
tion, the current expense for each pu- 
pil in average daily attendance was 
$74.80. 


Teachers of geography, social and 
general sciences, history, and _ allied 
subjects, have found most helpful the 
Geographic News Bulletins issued by 
the National Geographic Society, Wash- 
ington, D. C. During the school year, 
thirty issues of Bulletins, with five 
Bulletins to an issue, are sent to per- 
sons on the mailing list. Teachers who 
desire this service are requested to send 
in ‘their orders early. The only charge 
is twenty-five cents to cover mailing 
costs. 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, New York, through its Wel- 
fare Division, School Health Bureau, 
has prepared an “Outline for Teach- 


.Jers” to accompany a Louis Pasteur. 
film strip. 


The pictures show Pasteur 
as boy, youth, and man, and give a 
vivid idea of the importance of his dis- 
coveries. The outline and film, as well 
as a Pasteur pamphlet, may be secured 
without charge from the address given 
above. 


Dr. Joseph E. Avent, University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee, offers 
a prize of $1,000 to that person (teach- 
er, student, or educational worker) 
who shall make for him the largest list 
of excellences and errors in teaching 
and in managing schools, on the part 
of teachers. Anyone interested may 
secure the conditions of the contest by 
writing Dr. Avent, at the University 
of Tennessee. 


In our issue of March, 1927, we called 
attention to a very clever little health 
reader, “Hob o’ the Mill.” A booklet 
entitled “Suggestions to Teachers in 


| the Use of Hob o’ the Mill” has now 


been published and may be secured 
without cost by writing to the Quaker 
Oats Company, Health Service, 80 East 
Jackson St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Better Breakfasts 


Teachers are becoming thor 
convinced that it is not enough for tt 
to see to it that the school lunch (where 
provided) is nourishing and wholesome 
If pupils come to school in the morning 
after a hasty, inadequate, or indigest, 
ible breakfast, both their work and 
their health will suffer. 

The problem, of course, is how tact. 
fully to encourage children to eat the 
right sort of breakfast without aroys. 
ing resentment among parents, Many 
teachers are finding that the desire 
end can be attained, with satisfactioy 
all round, through a plan devised by 
the Cream of Wheat Company. Hoy 
profitable the plan can be made, ip 
several directions, is indicated by the 
following letter written to the company 
by an Iowa teacher: 

“Some time ago I had you send m 
samples of Cream of Wheat to di. 
tribute among my pupils of the fift, 
and sixth grades. I did so and w 
worked out a Breakfast Project using 
the Cream of Wheat. The sample 
were sent home with the pledges for 
the mothers to fill out and sign. Dur. 
ing the four weeks we made a Cream 
of Wheat Poster using pictures taken 
from your advertisements in the ya. 
rious magazines. These posters we 
used as covers for booklets in which we 
wrote the types of hot cereal break. 
fasts, the nourishing constituents jp 
each article of food contained in the 
breakfasts, the advantage of a hot ce. 
real to the body over a cold cereal, the 
reason Cream of Wheat was s 
economical as a food, different ways 
of preparing Cream of Wheat for other 
meals besides breakfast and the way to 
serve left-over Cream of Wheat, ‘Why 
Doctors Recommend Cream of Wheat’ 
‘Why I Want to Eat Hot Cereal’ 
Cereal Rhymes, etc. All through the 
booklet we pasted suitable pictures for 
the various articles contained. 

“At the beginning of the project each 
pupil was weighed and measured. At 
the end of the project when the pledges 
and records were returned the pupils 
were weighed again. The reports 
showed that of the twenty-six pupils 
enrolled, two were absent during three 
weeks of the project. Of the twenty- 
four who were present for the whole 
project, all but two ate a hot cereal 
breakfast at least three times per 
week. Over two thirds of the pupils 
gained from at least one pound to four 
pounds during the four weeks. No one 
lost. Some of those who did not gain 
thought that the reason they did not 
gain was because they had been engag- 
ing in more strenuous exercise than 
usual, and that the hot cereal kept them 
from losing. All said that they had 
felt better, warmer, and more like 
working when they ate hot cereal than 
when they didn’t. 

“I feel that the project was very 
much worth while. The list of benefits 
derived from it is greater than I even 
anticipated. My pupils join with me 
in thanking you heartily for the 
samples and the opportunity for doing 
such an interesting project. ‘ 

“I have misplaced the list of pictures 
which you offered for this work, and 
shall appreciate your sending the list 
to me, as the children are very anxious 
for it.” 

The Sierra Educational News tell 
how 2,300 pupils in the schools of Comp 
ton City, California, eagerly entered i 
to an agreement to eat a cooked cere# 
at least three mornings a week for 8 
month. By so doing, each grade wou! 
earn for its room a reproduction 
color of some famous painting. For 
the Compton City contest, the following 
material was provided by the Cream” 
Wheat Company: 80 copies of an tA 
struction book for teachers entitled “4 
Program for Teaching Health Habits, 
one large poster for each room; 1, * 
small posters for the younger child 
1,000 larger posters for the older ¢ m 
dren; 16 cases, each containing 01 
sample boxes of Cream of Wheat. 
the posters a record was kept of puP 
breakfasts during the contest. ted it 

Our readers who are interes ith 
such a program for promoting = is 
ful breakfasts will find further 
on page 75 of this issue. 
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atch him make a fool 


9? 


{ himself ~ Zheard someone whisper 


~then I started to play/ 


[ WAS the first big party of the season and the 
fun was at its height. The room fairly rocked with 
laughter as Jim finished his side-splitting imitation 
ofa ballet dancer. 

Tom, who was giving the party, turned to me and 
said, “And now our young friend here will give us 
his well-known imitation of Paderewski!” 

Instantly attention centered upon me. Feigning 
reluctance, I made as if to beg off, but was forthwith 
dragged to the piano. Admonitions of “Come on, old 
timer, do your stuff!”—“Don’t be bashful!”—came 
from all sides, 

They expected me to do my usual clowning—but I 
had a surprise up my sleeve for them, Just as I was 
about to begin, I heard some one whisper, “Watch 
> a fool of himself— why, he can’t play a 
note!’ 

They thought I was going to give them my one- 
finger rendition of chop-sticks. But instead I swung 
into the opening bars of “The Road to Mandalay”— 
that rollicking soldier-song of Kipling’s. You should 
have seen the look of amazement that spread over 
their faces. This was not the clowning they had ex- 
pected! Then Tom began to sing. 


How I learned to Play 


“ One at a time, please,” I begged, “TI’ll tell you all 


about it. To begin with, I didn’t have any teacher.” 
“What! Say, you don’t expect us to believe that, 
do you?” 


“Sure thing. But I don’t blame you for not believ- 
ing it. I wouldn’t have myself. As you know, I’ve 
never been able to play a note. But I always liked 
music, and many a time when I was pepping up a 
party with my clowning I would have given anything 
in the world to be able to sit down at the piano and 
really play. 

“But it never occurred to me to take lessons. I 
thought I was too old, for one thing—and besides, I 
couldn’t see my way clear towards paying an expen- 
sive teacher—to say nothing of the long hours I’d 
have to put in practicing. 

“But one day I happened to notice an advertise- 
ment for the U. S. School of Music. This school 
offered to teach music by a new and wonderfully 
simplified method which didn’t require a teacher, and 
which cost only a few cents a lesson. 


“Well, boys, that certainly sounded 
good to me so I lost no more time but 











One by one they joined in, until 
on they were all crowding ‘ filled out the coupon immediately and 
‘round the piano, singing away at Pick Your sent — F ree tory aerate 
the top of their lungs. son. 1en it arrivec ound that it 
Instrument seemed even easier than I had hoped. 
Once started, there was no stop- pert ) 
bing th Right there I made up my mind to 
| em. Song after song was Piano *Cello take the course. And believe me that 
‘uly called for and as loudly Violin Harmony and wae the luckiest. decision of my life! 
sing. Each time I wanted to stop Organ Composition Why, every lesson was almost as 
Dlaying they’d beg for “just one Drumsand_ Sight Singing much fun as playing a game! Almost 
more.” My little surprise was cer- Traps Ukulele before I knew it I was playing simple 
tainly goin bic! Mandolin Guitar tunes. And I studied just whenever 
It & over big: Clarinet Hawaiian Steel I pleased, a few minutes a day in my 
was almost an hour before Flute Guitar spare time. Now I can play anything 
they let me get up from the piano. Saxophone Harp I like—ballads, classical numbers, 
. "0 a deluge of questions: “How Cornet - — jazz. Listen to this!” 
i . P rombone : sone ; 
2 “a world did you ever do it?”— Voice and Speech Culture With wae 5 snapped right into a 
ere did tudy?”—“Wh tantalizing jazz number. No wonder 
you study: en Automatic Finger Control , ; 
tid you learn to play?”—“Who Sinn Ansestion they kept calling for more and more! 
¥’ your teacher?”—“How long Banjo (Plectrum, 5-String «emg inten hcl 
Vi 4 : , , . 
oo us in on waliatesend And it’s been that way at every party 
et, will you?” I’ve attended since. 





You, too, can learn to play 
this easy way 


This story is typical. Over half a million men and 
women have already learned to play musical instru- 
ments through the U. 8. School of Music system. 

Tirst you are told what to do—then a picture shows 
you what to do—then you do it yourself and hear it. 
No private teacher could make it clearer. 

One of the reasons for the quick results is that learn- 
ing music this way is such fun. Instead of waiting a 
year before playing tunes—you learn by playing tunes. 
You play simple familiar melodies by note right from 
the start. 

You learn at home in your spare time and without a 
teacher. You study when you please—and as much or 
as little as you please. There are no tiresome scales— 
no laborious exercises. You learn twice as fast—three 
times as fast—as those who study by old-time plodding 
methods. 


Free Book and Demonstration Lesson 


Our wonderful illustrated free book and our free de- 
monstration lesson explain all about this remarkable 
method. They prove just how any one can learn to play 
his favorite instrument by note in almost no time and 
for just a fraction of what old slow methods cost. 

If you really want to learn to play—if new friends 
good times, social popularity and increased income ap- 
peal to you—take this opportunity to make your dreams 
come true. Sign the coupon and send it before it’s too 
late. Instruments supplied when needed cash or credit. 
U. S. School of Music, 69 Brunswick Bldg., New York 
City. 


U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
69 Brunswick Bldg., New York City 


Please send me your free book, “Music Lessons in 
Your Own Home,” with introduction by Dr. Frank 
Crane, Demonstration Lesson and particulars of your 
offer. I am interested in the following course. 


Have you above instrument 
Name 

Address 

i). ao oD 
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INTERESTED! HAPPY ! 


These children do not have restless, idle moments because they are 
making Constructive Seat Work booklets. Their teacher has subscribed 
for the Seat Work Service, and every month new pages come for the 
books and new designs for posters. The children become absorbed in 
the fascinating task of making these books, learn to think for themselves 
and form the habit of doing their own work without expecting constant 
help and guidance from their teacher. 


A SILENT TEACHER 


Constructive Seat Work, beginning with the foundation of the simplest, 
most easily grasped problems, builds upon that foundation, step by step, 
fitting new and more difficult facts into their places, until the structure 
is complete and a definite end in the education of the child is reached. 
It becomes a silent teacher building into permanent remembrance the 
facts taught in the recitation. 


PREPARATION UNNECESSARY 


The material consists of pages of silent reading, so arranged that the 
pupils have complete booklets of their work at the end of the year. The 
stories are continued, and they are so planned that a number of lessons 
may be developed from them, each page containing directions for the 
making of other pages. The pages are all punched, ready to tie together. 
Designs to color and cut furnish additional seat work and may be used 
to make posters. The wonderful part of it is that the material is all 
ready to put into the hands of the children without further preparation, 
and the teacher can arrange to have enough copies so that every child 


will have one. 
IT IS FOR YOU 


Thousands of teachers are being helped by this Service. It will prove 
just as practical, just as successful, for you. Why not try it? You can 
have it just as easily as other teachers do. Just think what a difference 
it will make in saving time and effort for you! 

A package of sample wages of Constructive Seat Work material will be 
mailed on receipt of 10 cents to cover cost of mailing. 


BUSY ! 








Constructive Seat Work Service, 
Princeton, Illinois 





I am enclosing 10 cents to pay for the mailing of a sample package of 
Constructive Seat Work with a description of your service to teachers. 
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ENGLE’S “STANDARD” I DISPLAY ALPHABET follows Strictly the National hese ALPHABET, 


designed anc recommended by the NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of PENMANSHIP SUPERV 
quality bristol, Capitals 3 inches Vertical Height, Clearly Visible across room. Takes 1632 feet of space. 
Ornamental in any Graded or Ungraded School. 

2AID. Money Order or Express Order, Cash with order. 


J. 


ISORS. Printed on best 
Useful and 
SPECIAL PRICES on Large School Orders, Samples Sent POST- 


Combination Script and Roman with figures, ‘like cu $1 _ 
Script Alphabet and Figures © « hol Alphabet ands nh ures = = 75 
L. ENGLE, ‘‘The Map Man’’, Lock Box 941, ER, PENNSYLVANIA. 











Owen Catalogue Free 
Send for Your Copy Today 


We want every teacher to have a copy of our large catalogue, which fully 
describes our entire line of books and other publications for teachers and schools 
and gives LIBERAL COMBINATION PRICES on many valuable teaching helps. 

Send a postcard for your copy today. Give complete address. Also names 
and addresses of any of your teacher friends who would like to receive catalogues. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Company, (Adres Office) 


Dansville, N. Y.— Des Moines, Iowa — Nashville, Tenn. — San Francisco, Calif. 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Coffee and Milk Drinking 


John C, Fetterman, Chairman of the 
Milk Service Committee of the Pitts- 
burgh District Dairy Council, M. Lil- 
lian Conwell Shillinger, formerly Di- 
rector of the Nutrition-extension De- 
partment of the Pittsburgh District 
Dairy Council, and R. Roy Irvin, Indus- 
trial Fellow, Mellon Institute of Indus- 
trial Research, University of Pitts- 
burgh, have recently completed a re- 
port on a comprehensive investigation 
of the coffee- and milk-drinking habits 
of school children in the Pittsburgh 
District. This survey, covering 80,070 
elementary- and high-school pupils of 
Pittsburgh and Allegheny County, was 
carried out by the authors through 
questionnaires to the schools in the 
spring and fall of 1926. 

The investigation revealed new infor- 
mation regarding the beverage habits 
of children and established facts which 
will be of interest to educators and hy- 
gienists. It was found that the city 
public-school child drank 1.47 glasses 
of milk and 0.81 cup of coffee per day, 
the county public-school child 1.58 
glasses of milk and 0.72 cup of coffee. 
There was a tendency on the part of 
the children to drink less milk and 
more coffee as their age increased, with 
the exception that the city and county 
public-school children temporarily in- 
creased their milk consumption during 
the first two or three years in school. 

Of the children who drank only milk, 
there was a larger proportion who had 
a class standing of “good” than of 
“fair” or “poor,” while of those who 
drank only coffee there was a larger 
number of “fair” pupils than of “good” 

“poor” pupils. This latter relation- 
ship also held among those who drank 
both beverages, or neither, with one 
minor exception. 

More children of all groups and 
classes drank milk at lunch than drank 
it at the other meals and more of them 
had coffee for breakfast than had it for 
lunch or supper. Only a small propor- 
tion of the children drank neither milk 
nor coffee at mealtime during the day, 
and also only a small part of them 
drank both beverages at the same time. 
Children from the better sections of 
Pittsburgh were found to be taking an 
average of 2.13 glasses of milk and only 
0.31 cup of coffee per day as contrast- 
ed with 1.19 glasses of milk and 1.10 
cups of coffee drunk by children from 
the slums and industrial districts. 


The National Republic’s recent essay 
contest on the American Constitution 
was participated in by thousands of 
pupils in high schools and _ graded 
schools. Every state, Hawaii, Porto 
Rico, and the Virgin Islands were rep- 
resented. The first prize of $500 for 
the best essay by a high school student 
was awarded to George W. Lighton, 
of the Louisville (Kentucky) Male 
High School. His teacher, who received 
a $50 award, is A. R. Gerhart. The 
$500 prize for a grade school essay was 
awarded to Esther Smith of Mandan, 
N. Dak. The teacher in this case who 
received $50 was Herman E. Larson. 
The National Republic published in its 
July issue a list of all other awards. 





“A teacher’s work is to teach, but it 
must be borne in mind that one is never 
too old to learn.” 


WRITERS 
SELL YOUR STORIES 


poems, descriptive articles, plays, etc. Submit Mss. or write 
to to Writers’ ‘Syndicate, 613, Hannibal, Missouri. 








APPLICATION PHOTOS Made from any good photo- 
graph. 12 for $1.00, or 26 for $1.25. Original returned. 
We specialize in work for teachers. One-day service. 
Yocom Photo Shop, Box 117, Boulder, Colo. 


KODAK FILMS— SUE Fs ora 


DEVELOPED 5c PRINTS 2c each. 


MOSER & SON, 2132 St. James Avenue, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 











Catalog School 
Slides 

Contains isting of 44,000 Edu- 
cational slides inc! luding Science, 
gee raphy, Literature, Travel, 

Kindergarten, etc. 
Write for Free Copy 

Victor Animatograph Co. 

203 Victor Bidg., Davenport, lewa 
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LEARN N CARTOONIN 
At Home -Simple Method 


Just think—$50 to over $250 a bay paid {2 out 
cartoonists for work that’s fun! And YOU 
learn cartooning at home—no matter if you’ ng om 
touched a drawing pencil. Send postcard for FREE 
Book describing our simplified method, and Offer tp 
New Students. Write name plainly ‘and state 
and whether Mr., Mrs., or Miss. _(No salesman wil 
call). WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF CARTOON NING, 
Room 429-E, 1113-15th St., N.W., Washington, D.C 


MUSIC LESSONS vote HOME 


You can read music like this quickly 
te today for our FREE BOOKLET. It tell 
bg es Piano, Organ, Violin, Mandolin, Gita, Banat 
Beginners or ‘advanced players. Your only 
2c per day for music and postage used. 
American School of Music, 27 Manhattan Bldg., Chiap 
































High School Course 
in 2 Years 


ables oa will pk qui 
80 you wi. a) 
ans, “ 


Oor staff of H 


00) 
inside two Meets all requirements for en- 
college and the leading professions, Ti 

jetin. Bend foritTODAY. . 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Drexel Av. & 68th St. © A.8.1923 CHICAGO 





Dept. 11667. 


Postoffice Positions 


Clerk-Carriers, Rural Carriers, Railway Mall 
Clerks, Postmasters. Splendid salaries. Examine 
tions held frequently on about four or five weeks 
notice. A person can take many examinations 
and be eligible on many registers at the eam 
time. Send forCivil Service Catalogue No.6, 

COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
Washington, D.C. 
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Are the walls of your schoolroom bate 
and cheerless? Our Large Framed 









quickly teaches 


is this devic. 

Pictures with Glass Fronts make them fay tram med 
homelike and attractive. Read Page Picture 
Seven. ' We do not ; 
dakeer one 
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Complete Your Education as 

by Correspondence. High School Dr G 
plomas, College and Professional Degree F, 

Home Study Bulletin FREE. r r 

TEACHERS PROFESSIONAL COLLEGE, Washingt D. 
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GOVT POSITION 


‘35 10°75 WEEKLY 









SHORT STORY 


Particulars of Dr. Esenwein’s fe — 
lesson course in writing and mark 

#7 Short-Story and sample copy. of THE 
MONTHLY free. Write tod 

io HOME CORRESPONDENCE 
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Railway aa Clerk ¢ Meat Inspector 
P. O. Clerk () Special som’, 
Forest Ranger (investiga! 
) File Clerk () Stenographer- Atta §tup 
Matron Immigrant Inspect t Pitt Avena 
) General Clerk City MailC aFjease tush co 
{ ) Chauffeur-Carrier U.S. Border Patrol Gataty 8 first rat fre 
Skilled Laborer () Typist 
{ Watchman 3 Seamstress 
Postmaster Steno-Sec 
RFD Carrier ) Auditor 


Mr. Ozment, Dept. 145, St. Louis, Mo. ,,,, 
Send me se ny ‘about positions marked “*X real TR City 
fes, locations, opportunities, etc. 
BIAING. .-.nacovesvoocennsniascccsarasesccesccsenaroserr ad 
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Atlantic Readers 


A series of five books designed for 


Character-Building 


Edited by Dr. Randall J. Condon 
Superintendent of Cincinnati Schools 


Book | The Understanding Prince Grade IV 
Book Il High and Far Grade V 
Book Ill The Wonderful Tune Grade VI 
Book IV The Great Conquest Grade VII 
Book V Outward Bound Grade VIII 


Six States have adopted these books 
in this, their first season. The States 
ate; Montana, Utah, Nevada, New 
Mexico, West Virginia and South Caro- 


lina. 


Mailing-price of each volume, 85 cts. 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY, 


34 Beacon Street, Boston 














Bring the romantic, enchanting, 
entrancing and melodious strains 
‘of the great instrument of the 
Hawaiian islands into your soul. Be- 
come popular and successful. This 
Short cut method of home instruction en- 
ables you to quickly master Hawaiian Guitar 
sorou will play as well as Native Hawaii- 


Our staff of Hawatian instructors have 
Perfected a method of teaching, so 
that without musical knowl- 


nce or classical. 
Almost from firstlesson, you 
<4 love songs like Aloha Oe. 
help you get started, w: 
tarsi ree when you aiicoll 
asa student, a beautiful, fu 


Kno-All -Chart 


QUICKLY TEACHES 

YOU HOW TO PLAY 
| The newest invention of 

| Our Hawaiian instructor 
which is Bae usively use od 
4 Ee us and i whic se ri 

ar’ 
Cully faaches you how to play and io notes. So 
e 

to play immediate =! any one can understand it and bea 


Picture Method Easy 


, We do not depend upon our printed 
aitructions alone for your success as a 
student but we also supply you with many 
ores of of our professors’ play- 

enables you to imitate 

the sina isn’t this easy? 


Phonograph Records FREE 


Asan additional guide, we also furnish you 
with phonograph records of our Hawaiian 
instructor's own playing of the piece you are 
learning, This practically brings our pro- 
fessors from our studio to own home 
and enables you tolisten to their: playing just 
asif they were actually in front of y 


Genuine $18.00 Hawaiian Guitar 


ree Enrollasa student, and secure free 

a beautiful, full tone, genuine $18.0 06 

Hawaiian Guitar. We also furnish every 
bit of equipment so it is never neces. 
ary for you to spend an extra per ae 

hen you eran te ‘ou get 

fully engrave diploma andal after 

ete also give you 

month’s free service 

and consultation, Send for 

— ree particulars now, 





—, conan — **How to Learn Hawaiian Guitar’? 
rst free lesson. Also reserve a gift —— 
or me. This obligates me in no way whateve 














NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Educational Notes 


Men have been elected as presidents 
of 129 local parent-teacher associations 
in Ohio. 


It is estimated that there are 10,400 
school newspapers in the United States, 
2,600 school magazines, and 12,200 
school year books. 


The Board of Education of Phila- 
delphia has issued an edict that all 
alien teachers in the school system 
must resign within two years unless 
naturalized within that time. 


French as a fifth and sixth grade 
subject has been introduced in the six- 
year elementary school of Oakwood, 
Ohio. The study is open only to pu- 
pils who have high intelligence and 
achievement quotients. 


Of 146 cities in the United States 
which have one or more schools organ- 
ized on the work-study-play or platoon 
plan, 33 are in Texas. Four cities in 
Canada have adopted this type of 
school organization. 


A supervisor of nutrition classes has 
been appointed for the school depart- 
ment of the city of Boston. This 
action is the result of examination last 
year of 65,000 children, when it was 
found that 1,399 needed special obser- 
vation and care. 


“Dads’ clubs,” composed of fathers 
of school children, are proving effective 
aids in constructive educational work 
in the Emeryville (Calif.) school; and 
in the Washington and Lafayette 
schools, and the University High 
School, all of Oakland, Calif. 


The Educational Screen lists the fol- 
lowing as the ten best films for 1927: 
“Beau Geste,” “Ben Hur,” “The Black 
Pirate,” “Faust,” “The Flesh and the 
Devil,” “Michael Strogoff,” ‘Moana,” 
“Tell It to the Marines,” “Variety,” 
and “The Volga Boatman.” 


Dr. Frank P. Graves, State Commis- 
sioner of Education, New York, has 
received the Butler Medal which is 
awarded to the educator who during 
the preceding year has shown the most 
competence in the philosophy of edu- 
cation or in educational theory, prac- 
tice, or administration. 


Angelo Patri was awarded the first 
annual medal given by Children, the 
Magazine for Parents, for the best book 
of the year for parents by an Ameri- 
can author. The book winning the 
medal is The Problems of Childhood. 
Angelo Patri is principal of Public 
School No. 45, New York. He has 
written and lectured widely on educa- 
tion and the child. 


Trial for neglect of duty is faced by 
teachers in public schools of New York 
City who absent themselves from school 
in order to marry or to take a wedding 
trip. Such action, according to a re- 
cent general circular to the schools, is 
regarded by the superintendent of 
schools and the board of superintend- 
ents as inexcusable and a neglect of 
duty. 

Pupils in the public schools of Som- 
erville, Mass., recently presented their 
superintendent, Charles S. Clark, with 
a radio receiving set. This idea orig- 
inated with a junior high school boy 
who suggested that the superintendent 
would be lonely in the hospital during 
a period of illness. A loose-leaf album, 
in which were written more than 14,000 
names of children who contributed to 
the gift, accompanied the radio. 


A gift of $400,000 has been sub- 
scribed by 364 patrons of the Lincoln 
School and the Trustees of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, to the 
Lincoln School. A large part of the 
sum will be used for the erection of an 
annex for the rapidly expanding in- 
vestigations of the Institute of Educa- 
tional Research. Otis W. Caldwell, who 
is being succeeded as director of the 
Lincoln School by Jesse H. Newlon, 
will devote his full time to the Lincoln 
Institute of School Experimentation. 


Dorothy Carlson of East High School, 
Salt Lake City, will represent the 
United States in an international ora- 
torical contest to be held October 14 in 
Washington, D. C. She won the first 





AND PRIMARY PLANS 


School Children Enjoy 
Earning These Fine 
Premiums =| 





ah 
Sav 


The plan whereby you can secure any one of 
these premiums without spending a cent is as 
follows: 


We send you one gross of pencils that sell every- 
where for 5c each; have the children distribute 
these, return the amount collected, $7.20, to us 
and we will then mail to you absolutely free 
either basketball, football, volleyball or your 
selection of any one portrait. 


THE BALLS we offer as premiums are all reg- 
ulation size and all are made of pebbled cowhide, 
furnished complete with red rubber bladder, 
leather lace and lacing needle. 


In ordering pencils for ball premiums, please 
designate which you want by the following num- 
bers: Basketball—K-6; Soccerball—K-5; Foot- 
ball—5-CF., 





THE PORTRAITS are size 16 x 20 complete 
with beautiful oval frame made of two inch imi- 
tation circassian walnut with glass and dust- 
proof back. You may have your selection of 
any one of the following portraits: Roosevelt— 
Washington—Lincoln—Harding or Wilson. 





If you are in a hurry for your premium you can 
send cash to the amount of $6.85 with your or- 
der, you thereby save 35c, and we will send the 
premium with the pencils by return mail, 


This offer is for teachers only. In sending your 
order be sure to state name of school and grade 
in which you teach. 


THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY COMPANY, 
120-130 So. State St. Painesville, Ohio. 








Helps for ‘Teachers Free! 


Order from this advertisement and select one number free 
with every $1.00 purchase, Or ask for Latta’s Teachers’ 
Catalog and order from it. We buy supplies from over 60 
different concerns, We charge the same price others charge 
and we give a useful premium free with every $1 purchase. 

pipe terns rs 22 to 61 inclusive—F REE! 
No. 22—Doll furniture patterns to trace, Actual size 
No. 23—One dozen Esterbrook school writing pens 
No, 24—Six large mottoes and pledges for schoolroom, 
No. 25—16 coping saw patterns to trace, actual size..... 20c 
No. 26—-1900 alphabets and figures on cards for seatwork . 30c 
No. 27—Set of 16 penmanship copies for the grades.. -20c 
No, 28—16 landscape and language drawings to color, 6x9... 
No, 29—Set of 16 circus drawings to color, 6x9 inches.. 
No, 30—16 common birds to color. .15¢ — 
No. 31—Name four blackboard bor- 

der stencils, each 6c, value... 24c 
No. 32—Name_ two large blackboard 


J. S. LATTA. INC. calendar stencils, each 12c.......2 24¢ 
No. 33—Name two large blackboard 























EL A map stencils, en6h 106. céccccecce a 
No, 34—Three 5c lead pencils for. 

No, 35—Fifty assorted drawings 
Latta’ Ss Book for Teachers color, for primary children 


It is 9x12 inches, has 320 pages No. 36—25 outline a . 


and weighs two sounds, Contains inches, continents and U.S. - 
over 200 Ps to trace and No. 37—50 popular pictures * language, 21%4x3 inches.. 


! 2 > 
color, over 50 construction patterns, No. 38—42 paper cutting designs, 5x8 inches, assorted... 1% 


42 paper cutting designs, 60 sewing No. 39—Pint good ink, powder. 20¢ 
card patterns, over 100 reproduce No. 40-— ‘arbon paper, 2 sheets... .24¢ 
tion stories, 15 stories for opening No. 41—12 sheets good white trac- Ne 
exercises, etc, It also contains over ,, M4 Paper, 17x22 inches....... 2 Je 
1000 seat work suggestions and No. 42—lIllustrated number cards, .20¢ 
many other helps for rural and pri- No, 43—Seatwork language cards, .24c 
mary teachers, Select one premium No, 44—Silent seatwork arithmetic cards for grades 
free with each book, No. 45—Set of 30 special day sewing cards 
One copy, postpaid.... . $1.50 No, 46—Picture of Washington, 16x20, brown print 
Two copies, postpaid $2.20 No. 47—Picture of Lincoln, 16x20 inches, brown print.. 
PIES, POS PRIA s 6 «0 6.0.00 04 at No, 48—Colored posters to paste, 10 inches high 
No. 49—Toy money, bills and coins, over $500.00 
Paper, Stars, Etc. No. 50- ~Alphabets pt figures to paste, 1 inch, 2000 for 3 
Construction Paper, 50. sheets No. 51—IIlustrated language cards for se atwork, 96 for.. 
9x12 inches, assorted colors..27¢ No. 52—16 manual training mntens in woodwork 
Same as above, light weight....17c No. 53- -Paper pin flags of U. S., size 1x2 inches, 15 for. 
Manila drawing, 250 shts., 9x12.32c No. 54—Latta’s Seat Work Suggestions, 112 pages, 6x9.. 
White drawing, 250 shts., *9x12..59¢ No. 55—16 pioneer story nig ee to color, 6x9 inches... 
Oak tag, 50 "sheets. .42c No. 56—Outline map of U, S., 24x36, showing states.... 
White writing, ruled, No. 57—Outline of N. Am., 24x36, showing states 
8x1014, 500 shts.95c No. 58—Outline of §. Am., 24x36, showing divisions 
100 gold stars.....10c No. 59—Outline of Europe, 24x36, showing divisions.. 
100 paper fast’nrs..14c No. 60—Outline of Asia, 24x36, showing divisions ) 
Colored chalk, doz.25c No. 61—Outline of Africa, 24x36, showing divisions... .1%¢ 


REMEMBER WE PAY ALL POSTAGE IN U. S. A. 
ASK FOR LATTA’S TEACHERS’ CATALOG 
West 18th St., Cedar Falls, Iowa 
J. Ss. LATTA, Inc. He 4th Ave., Huntington, W. Va. 


ORDER FROM NEAREST PLACE 1790 Madison Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 
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free*leachers 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Introductory Course in 
Practical School Discipline 


Inattention 


Tardiness 








OULD you like to win the respect, ad- 

miration and obedience of every pu- 

pilin your room? Youcan. Through nat- 

ural discipline control you can command 
sure success in the teaching profession. 


It doesn’t matter where you live, or what 
grade you teach, you can have FREE the 
Introductory Course of Practical School 
Discipline prepared by R. C. Beery, A. B. 
(Columbia), M. A. (Harvard), and asso- 
ciate faculty of the International Academy 
of Discipline. Simply send the appended 
coupon. 


Why Children Misbehave 


How would you control Inattention, Cheat- 
ing, Disobedience, Disrespect, Giggling, 
Truancy, Stubbornness, Bad Temper, Crying, 
Practical Joking, Whispering, and other 
habits that hamper schoolroom efficiency? 

The Free Introductory Course points the 
way to a solution of all problems of disci- 
pline that you will encounter in your career. 
The methods discussed also fit in with the 
newest school plans of Project-Problem, 
Socialized Recitation, Accelerated Classroom 
Work, etc. 


Don’t be without this book. It means suc- 
‘cess in the all-important part of your life 
work—discipline control. For you surely 
must realize that the highest academic abil- 
ity is futile without the other vital essential 
of proffer discipline. 


Remember—no cost—no obligation. Simply 
sign and mail the appended coupon. 





International Academy of Discipline 
Dept. 29, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 








International Academy of Discipline, 
Dept. 29, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 

Without cost or obligation on my part, 
please send me at once Prof. Beery’s In- 


troductory Course in Practical School Dis- 
cipline. 

















prize (a silver cup) in the finals of the 
national contest on the Constitution, 
held May 27 in Washington. Second 
prize was won by James M. Tunnell, 
Jr., of Georgetown (Del.) High School. 
Five justices of the United States Su- 
preme Court acted as judges. The con- 
test was conducted by a group of nine- 
teen newspapers. The seven winners in 
regional contests, preceding the finals, 
each received $1,000 and a trip to 
Europe. 


Dr. Augustus S. Downing, Deputy 
Commissioner of Education in New 
York State, and for more than half a 
century devoted to the interests of edu- 
cation, retires September 1. Dr. Down- 
ing has become widely known as an 
authority on professional education. 
He is largely responsible for the fact 
that in New York State there are laws 
which require thorough training for ad- 
mission to the professions, as well as 
annual registration of those duly li- 
censed to practice. 


Dr. Macy Campbell, professor of 
rural education in the Iowa State 
Teachers College, whose early death is 
widely regretted, gained recognition in 
the field of agricultural economics. He 
had recently published a book on rural 
education entitled Country Life at the 
Crossroads. He was graduated from 
the Iowa State Teachers College in 
1905 and was elected head of the rural 
education department there in 1915. 
During the war he gained prominence 
for work in the national thrift cam- 
paign. 

Sessions of the Department of Su- 
perintendence, N. E. A., meeting in 
Boston from February 25 to March 1, 
1928, will be held in the Mechanics 
Building on Huntington Avenue. Bos- 
ton is in a much better position than 
formerly to offer adequate hotel ac- 
commodations to large crowds. The 
Convention Bureau of the _ Boston 
Chamber of Commerce is in charge of 
hotel assignments. The president of 
the Department this year is J. M. Gwinn 
of San Francisco. His program is al- 
reedy being planned. 


Sixty-five per cent of all students in 
the five state teachers’ colleges of Mis- 
souri came from farm homes. In the 
Louisiana State Normal College 36 per 
cent, and in the four Michigan state 
normal schools 34 per cent of all stu- 
dents gave farming as the occupation 
of their parents. Even in the indus- 
trial states of Massachusetts and Penn- 
sylvania 8 per cent and 19 per cent, 
respectively, of normal-school students 
are farmers’ children. Of the students 
granted masters’ degrees in the depart- 
ment of education of the University of 
Chicago during the period 1924-1927, 
42 per cent of the 197 reporting on this 
matter gave farming as the occupation 
of their parents. 


The resignation of Jesse H. Newlon 
as superintendent of schools in Denver 
becomes effective September 1, and he 
goes to New York to become director of 
the Lincoln School of Teachers College, 
Columbia University. Mr. Newlon, as 
superintendent in Denver since 1920, 
has developed a great educational pro- 
gram, now almost complete in certain 
respects, with plans for the future def- 
initely established. In commenting on 
Mr. Newlon’s resignation, President 
Frank M. Taylor of the Denver Board 
of Education said, “It is largely through 
his efforts that Denver schools have 
risen from mediocrity to a position of 
outstanding prominence in educational 
circles.” Mr. Newlon served as presi- 
dent of the National Education Associ- 
ation in 1924-1925. 


Complaints by Minneapolis parents 
that graduation costs were too high 
led to an investigation by a committee 
of the board of education. It was found 
that expenditure of more than $125,000 
was contemplated by the graduating 
classes of the Minneapolis high schools 
this year. The cost of flowers, alone, 
increased nearly 200 per cent in four 
years. At one high school the gradu- 
ating class proposed to spend $500 for 
flowers. The cost in 1923 was $160. 
The total cost at that particular high 
school, including $16,170 for clothing, 





(Continued on page 14) 
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Begin Smith Helps Now 


PROBABLY you already use Smith’s 
Review Books—the famous 40c Question 
Answer Books in 48 elementary and high ro 
subjects, compiled from the New York State ne 
gent’s examinations for the past 20 years, They’ 
used and endorsed by public and private sch 
sear mcape ~ bg = come d and Canada, ee 
ent for class drill, homework, month] 
book review. 7 tor ta 





But do you use them all 10 months? And do you 


use the many other Smith helps, such ag mentg| 


arithmetic, how to teach drawing, r IDEAL Nt 
seat work, etc? Many helpful sumgestions a ed on ~-—- 
our catalog—yours for the asking. ; > N 
Write for Free Catalog ae on 

subir ’, 
tpaid; $2. 
W. HAZLETON SMITH DEAL LE 

i arks, 
119 Seneca St. Buffalo, N, Y 0 cents per 
‘ IDEAL SE 


Publishers of 


Smith’s Regents Review Books 


“Pupils like to use Smith's” 
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reader words, 
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Ax BeaNurse| 


Earn $30-$35 a Week 

































You can learn at home in spare tin. PRICKED | 
tobe a nurse. Courses endorsed by quality cardbo 
physicians. Thousand graduates, Es, get B, Cards 
27 years. Nurse’s equipmentinclude, Set C. Cards 
Money back agreement, Free bookle, 
CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Dept. 269 
421 S. Ashland Bivd., Chicago, it 
Please send me your free fascinating booklet, “Amazin; 
Opportunities in Nursing,’’ and 32 sample lesson pages, 
WM a oachs or encowe bees contoksneeesracbabeeexea ths Manne 
Address. N 
City. State. as 
\ 
Test Your Story-Writing 
Ability FREE 
If you have the proper natural qualities 
of mind, then under Dr. Burton’s train- Kingrisnen 
ing you will be able to succeed in Short- 
Story writing. Send for this interesting JOINTED A 
Analysis Test, and receive expert critic's movable toys. 
wae f frank opinion. Per set, 35 cer 
b LAIRD EXTENSION INSTITUTE, , IDEAL sit 
Dr. Burton 441 Laird Bldg. Minneapolis, Mia. |B “Wings printe 
441 Laird Bldg. a MOTHER G 















Become a Tulloss Expert 


TENOGRAPHE 


DOUBLE THE OUTPUT—EARN $40 TO $60 A WEEK 
Quickly Develop Into Big Executive Posi 








World-Famous Tulloss Expert Shorthand and 
learned Quickly at Home—Spare Time Only. S a a TY80 CHILD LIFE 
words a minute in Typewriting, 125 to 150 in Shorthe® of 10 sheets he: 
; to be built up. 
t 60 ‘ . u DP. 
8 ty for anyone. Moderate cost, printed in outlir 











tions. Limited Special Offer now open. Send for 
Bble Free Book. ‘Tellsall, Write TODAY. 


THE TULLOSS SCHOOL, 974 College Hill, Springfield, i 
TWENTY-FOUR 


Hand Color ] 00 
CHRISTMAS GREETING CARDS 4-— 
An amazing offer! Designs in relief printing (almost 
exactly like engraving) and specially adapted for eolor- 
ing. Outfit includes 24 Cards and Envelopes, Paint 
Brush, and six colors, with instructions, Cards ean 
easily be sold for 25c each. Piscaat, Seon apd 

table, d rder TODAY. 
hecorp ART PRINT sendine Dept. F, LITITZ, PA. 
ee 





































LITERARY ASSISTANCE 


Orations, Essays, Addresses, etc., prepared to 
any subject, $3.00 per thousand words. Outlines $1 
each, Debate outlines affirmative or negative us 
both $2.00; complete discussions $3.00 per thousan 
words. Debaters’ Guide, new, enlarged, cloth $2.00. 
JOHN H. ARNOLD, = Cedar Falls, lowa 


order, 
it) 


~ 
J 
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, BiqProfils in Te AeUOE = AMERICAN | 

v= Fs Alice Bradley, famous — 
} L3 4 shows just how to a? Sx 

: <=" cooking give big profits, BY 

cater, run profitable Be BLUNT-POIN 
( PP ROOMS, Motor Inns, Cafeteria ades, Price, 
over 51 Ways to Make Money. sue SHARP-POIN 
guaranteed | Write today for illus. booklet, Ray . berior grade, Pp 
It’s FREE, American School of Home Economics, 841 £. 5 CARD PUNC 
. Has rese 
‘ dug 2 PAPER CLIP 
A Beautiful 16 x 20 Color Repr “0 THUMS, TR 
tion of the Famous Warship “% 18 cents per bo 
RUBBER BA 


Ironsides” in Handsome Frame 0s 
Glass Front for selling ONE GR 
PENCILS! Read Page Seven! 


Ses, Price, 12 





SCHOOL OF NURSIN : 
e r. course. Begiatered by State of Minos, site, 
elle 2 r * home. aintenan 
maeer Hah school graduates only. Send for free Book 
Superintendent, School et A SpITAL 
WASHINGTON BOULEVAR # 
NI. 2449 Washington Bivd., Chicss® 
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ness College Course at home. Earn. eat to 
month, Positions for graduates. ae 
Dept. N. I., Peoria, I1inols- 
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the post Office 
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Home Study: Fier ching, Normal, cil § 
Law and, Collegiate courses thoroughly tang Bs 
Use your spare time in completing your educa' ( 
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Primary and Busy-Work Materials 


[DEAL NUMBER CARDS No. 244. Figures and arithmetical signs, print- 
ed on both sides the cardboard in clear, bold type. For pupil’s use in number 
juilding. Price, 20 cts. per box, postpaid; $1.60 per doz. boxes, postage extra. 

KIBBE NUMBER DRILL CARDS No. 256. Designed for ‘‘flash’’ or 
rapid drill exercises for teacher’s use. Includes combinations of the addition, 
subtraction, multiplication and division tables. Price, 30 cents per box, 
postpaid ; $2.50 per dozen boxes, postage extra. 

IDEAL LETTER CARDS No. 247. Capitals, small letters and punctua- 
tion marks, Printed in large, clear type on both sides of the card. Price, 
20 cents per box, postpaid; $1.50 per dozen boxes, postage extra. 

1 Over 250 primer and first 
including duplicates, printed in first reader type on both sides 
of cardboard. Price, 20 cents per box, postpaid; 

1.50 per dozen boxes, postage extra. 

INDUSTRIAL WEAVING MATS. Made of 
tinted construction paper with %-inch slits. The 
fringes are of assorted colors, which contrast with 
the mats. Three numbers: 

No. 125. 25 Gray Mats, size 7x 7 inches, and 
fringes, assorted colors. Price, 35 cents, postpaid. 

No. 126. 25 Brown Mats, size 7 x 7 inches, and fringes, 
assorted colors. Price, 35 cents, postpaid. 

No. 128. 24 Mats, assorted colors, size 6% x 6% inch- 
es, and fringes, six standard colors. Price, 365 cents, postpaid. 

IDEAL SEWING CARDS. SETI. Fifty designs, simple 
in outline and interesting in subject. Printed on heavy, 
firm board. Per set, 26 cents, postpaid. 

PRICKED SEWING CARDS. Attractive designs, printed in light gray ink on extra 
quility cardboard and pricked, Two numbers: 
get B. Cards 3% ins. square, 100 assorted designs in a box. 
get C. Cards 4x 5% ins. 100 assorted designs in a box. Per set, 75 cts., postpaid. 

DRAWINGS TO COLOR. Set of 50 designs, printed on separate sheets of water 
color paper, 6x9 inches. Per set, 30 cents, postpaid. 

BIRDS TO COLOR. Set of 10 different birds; drawn from nature. 
6 x9 inches. Per set, 15 cents, postpaid. 

- ey TO ‘ey <x ' yee of — life combined with calendar forms for 
each month o ie year. Set of 12 designs, each 6x 9 in. Per set, 16 cents, postpaid. 

FLOWERS TO COLOR. Set of 10 lovely drawings, Uniform’ in size a3 quality 
to item above. Per set, 15 cents, oo. 

BUTTERFLIES TO COLOR. Set 
of ten beautiful butterflies with the 
flower upon which they feed. Each 
species is named. Per set, 15c.,postp’d. 

STRANGE HOMES OF MANY 
PEOPLES TO COLOR. Set of ten in- 
teresting homes of Eskimos, Indians, 
Cannibals and other strange peoples. 
Contains an interesting story of the 
houses and the methods of construc- 
tion. Per set, 15 cents, postpaid. 

JOINTED ANIMALS. Set of 10 different animals drawn in sections, to be cut out and jointed, making 
movable toys. Printed on a good quality cardboard 7x9 inches, Paper fasteners furnished with each set. 


{DEAL SENTENCE BUILDER No. 245. 
reader words, 





Per set, 60 cts., postpaid. 





On paper 














Kinorisnen 














Per set, 35 cents, postpaid. 
IDEAL SILHOUETTE DESIGNS. 20 sheets of black silhouette paper, 10x12 inches, with outline 
drawings printed on the reverse side. Per set, 25 cents, postpaid. 
MOTHER GOOSE SILHOUETTES. 12 artistic drawings in outline of Mother Goose favorites, printed 
: on the white reverse side of silhouette paper, 10 x 12 inches. 
é FABLES IN SILHOUETTE. 12 sheets of silhouette paper, 
10 ¥ 12 inches, with outline drawings on the reverse side repre- 
; 4 senting 12 of the best known fables. Per set, 25 cts., postpaid. 
EASY-TO-CUT SILHOUETTES. For beginners. Set of 12 
sheets containing about 75 drawings of animals and _ birds. 
Per set, 25 cents, postpaid. - 
oer 
of 10 sheets heavy construction paper, 9 x 12 inches, upon which are printed the full outlines of the posters 
to be built up, The set also includes sheets of various colored coated paper, eee eet - 
printed in outline so that each color may be cut out and mounted in its proper [r ve 
place. Directions with each set. Per set, 50 cts., postpaid. > - 
FLOWER BUILT-UP POSTERS. Uniform in size = 1§- 
and quality to the above item. Set contains 10 beau- 
BIRD BUILT-UP POSTERS. Similar in size and 
quality to the above. 10. bright colored pictures of 
beautiful birds. Per set, 60 cents, postpaid. 
“PILGRIM BUILT-UP POSTERS. Set of ten char- 
acter studies of our PTuritan fathers and mothers, 
Price, 50 cents per set, postpaid. 
Sect of 12 boxes and baskets, some of the designs suit- 
able for special seasons, printed on heavy construction 
paper, 9x 12 inches. Per set, 26 cents, postpaid. 
MOUNTING BOOK. Made of light brown construc- 
tion paper with a darker brown cover, attractively 
printed. 20 pages. Size, 9x12 inches, Price, 20 


To be cut out and mounted. Per set, 25 cents, postpaid. 
CHILD LIFE BUILT-UP POSTERS. A new idea in poster work, designed by Bess Bruce Cleaveland. 
tiful flower studies. Per set, 50 cents, postpaid. 
BOXES AND BASKETS TO COLOR AND CUT. 
cents each; $2.00 per dozen, postpaid. 


























Gummed Stars, Signal Marks and Decorations 


Cut-out, gummed, furnished in boxes of one color and one 
size. Order by number and color. Price, 10 cents per box; 
$1.00 per dozen boxes, postpaid. 

TARS No. 1. Gold, Silver, Red, Blue or Green. 
of cut. 100 stars in a box. 
S No. 2. Gold, Silver, Red, Blue, Green, Orange or 
Black. Size of cut. 100 stars in a_ box, 
STARS No Gold, Silver, Red, Blue or Green. 
of cut. 75 stars in a box. 

SIGNAL MARKS No. 12. Gold, Silver, Red, Blue, Green, 

Black or Orange. Size. % inch. 200 signal marks in a box. 


Size 





Size 





U 2 4 


AMERICAN FLAGS No. 16. Printed in true national colors. Size, % inch. 50 flags in a box. 
e 
Scissors, Card Punches, Fasteners, etc. 

BLUNT-POINTED SCISSORS No. 10. 4-inch, black Japanned handles, polished 
Dlades, Price, $1.20 per dozen, postage extra. Shipping weight, 1 Ib. 

SHARP-POINTED SCISSORS No. 87. 5-inch. Heavy nickle-plated throughout, su- 
berior grade, Price, $2.40 per dozen, postage extra. Shipping weight, 1 1b. 

CARD PUNCH No. 2. Five inches long, made of steel, nickel-plated. Punches round 


lioles, Has reservoir which collects all piercings, Price, 50 cents each, postpaid. 
, PAPER CLIPS. GEM. Holds together all kinds of papers, manuscripts, ete. 
td ber box of 100 postpaid. . 
15 UMB TACKS No. 2. Cut out of one piece of steel. 
aunts per box of 100, postpaid. 
Fn BBER BANDS. Assortment No. 600. 
Price, 12 cents per box, postpaid. 


Price, 
A carton of 1000 clips for only 60 cents, postpaid. 
Very satisfactory. Price, 


Contains 60 best rubber bands, assorted 


Gluey Paste 


The perfect. paste for school use, and one we can recommend un- 
reservedly. Made entirely of vegetable products; perfectly pure and 
non-poisonous. Maintains its smooth, creamy white consistency from 
the first to the last drop; does not harden nor dry out. It spreads 
easily, dries fast and sticks tight. We can supply Gluey Paste in the 
fellowing containers: 

Large sized Tube, 15 cents each; $1.20 per dozen, postpaid. 

2 oz. Jar, 15 cents each; $1.20 per dozen, postpaid. 

Pint Jar, 35 cents, postage extra. Shipping weight, 3 Ibs. 

Quart Jar, 60 cents, postage extra. Shipping weight, 5 Ibs. 

Gallon Metal Container, $1.60, postage extra. Shipping weight, 12 Ibs. , 

PASTE STICKS. 4% inches long, especially made for spreading paste. _ Sanitary 
and inexpensive; can be used once and thrown away. No more stiff and sticky brushes to 
keep clean. In packages containing 500 sticks. Price, 36 cents per package, postpaid. 





No. 10. 


NOTE TO CUSTOMERS: In ordering articles listed above, please allow extra for postage or expressage except where article is specifically marked “postpaid.” 


temit price of item wanted and allow a reasonable amount for postage or expressage. / - ; 
€ post office, please name both. We give all orders prompt and careful attention, invariably making shipment 


&end all orders to MARCH BROTHERS, Lock Box A, LEBANON, OHIO 

















A Large Flag for Your School 


A big flag at a little price. Size 5x8 feet. Price, only $1.98, postpald. 
Description: | Made of a strong grade of cotton bunting, strictly fast Government 
colors, machine sewed, These flags are protected from fraying or ripping at the 
end by turning in a double thickness, stitched with four rows of stitching; canvas 
headings and grommets. All flags have full p 
number of stars, They are high grade, 
durable and perfect. 


Raffia and Reed 


NATURAL REED. Not supplied 
than one-pound packages, 


in less 





No. 1. Fine. $4.00 per Ib., postage extra, 
No. 2. Medium. 965 cents per Ib., postage extra. 
No. 3. Medium coarse. 90 cents per Ib., postage extra. 





No. 4. Coarse. 85 cents per Ib., postage extra. 
No. 6. Very coarse. 65 cents per Ib., postage extra, 
Flat. %%-inch wide. 60 cents per Ib., postage extra, 


Ten per cent discount on orders for five pounds or more of any one size. 
NATURAL RAFFIA. Highest grade. 30 cents per Ib., postage extra. 
. $1.00 per Ib., postage extra. 
COLORED RAFFIA,. Any color. {30 cents per Va Ib., postage extra. 
Ten per cent discount on orders for five pounds, 
BASKETRY AND PAPER FOLDING. A new manual on basketry and weaving. Price, 60 cents, postpala. 


School Papers 


PRINT OR ARITHMETIC PAPER. No. 604. Medium weight, for pencil work, 500 sheets, 6x9 
inches, not ruled. Price, 30 cents per package, postage extra. Shipping weight, 3 Ibs 

PRINT OR ARITHMETIC PAPER. No. 608. Same quality as above, 500 sheets, 9x 12 inches, not 
ruled. Price, 60 cents per package, postage extra. Shipping weight, 5 Ibs, 

YELLOW PRACTICE PAPER. No. 614. 16-lb. manila stock, 500 sheets, 7x 8% inches, wide ruling. 
Price, 30 cents per package, postage extra. Shipping weight, 3 Ibs. 

PRACTICE PAPER. No. 622. 18-lb. white stock, 50¢ 
60 cents per package, postage extra. Shipping weight, 4 lbs. 

PRACTICE PAPER. No. 626. Same stock as above, 500 sheets, 8x 10% inches, regular ruling. 
iPrice, 75 cents per package, postage extra. Shipping weignt, 6 Ibs. 


sheets, 8% x7 inches, wide ruling. Price, 








FOOLSCAP. No. 644. 20-lb. white stock, 500 single sheets, 8x 12% inches, regular ruling. rice 
$1.00 per package, postago oxtra, Shipping weight, 7 Ibs. . . allies 
. 
Drawing and Water Color Papers 

500 sheets in each package. Postage or expressage extra. | 6x in. |Weight |¥x12 in.| Weight 

No. 316. Manila, light weight, used for practice work........ | $0.40 DB Tbs. x 8S Ibs. 
No. 305. Manila, heavy weight, a popular paper... -5O | 5 Ibs. 1.00 | 10 Ibs. 
No. 318. Gray, light weight, clear color................ .40 | 5 lbs. .80 8 lbs. 
No. 328. Gray or Bogus Paper, heavy weight..... oe | 60 | 6 Ibs. 1.00 | 12 lbs. 
No. 308. White, good quality, but low priced............. -66 | 5 lbs. 1.30 8 lbs. 
No. 304. White, good quality, stands erasing well... 80 | 5 lbs. 1.60 10 Ibs. 
No. 312 White, extra heavy, for water colors or ink 96 | 6 Ibs. 1.90 | 12 Ibs, 








Tinted Drawing and Construction Paper 


Unexcelled in brilliance and permanency of colors; suitable for pencil, crayon, 


€ ! charcoal and_ water colors, 
as well as for construction work, sed for background sketches, designs etc, i 


Furnished in following colors: 


No. 1——Red No. 7 —4ircen No. 12—Royal Purple No. 17—Dark Brown 
No. 3—Orange No. 8 —Lig!it Blue No. 13——Dearl Gray No. 18—link (Rose) 
No. 4—Yellow No. 9 —Tlue No. 14—Steel Gray No. 19-——White 
No. 5—-Gray Green No. 10—Duark Blue No. 156—Tan No. 20—Black 


No. 6—Light Green «+ 11—Lavender » 16—Light Brown 21—-Assorted 
Sold_in packages of one tint, your selection, or in packages of assorted tints, our selection; that is, at 
pee pa a price we cannot pick out two sheets of one color, four of another, ete. Assorted packages are 
well mixed, 
ze, 9x12, 50 sheets in a package. Price, 30 cents per package, postage extra. 
lbs. $3.00 per dozen packages, postage or expressage extra. Shipping weight, 15 Ibs. 
Size, 24 x 36, 10 sheets in a package. Price, 60 cents per package, postage extra. 
Sample booklet showing colors, free on request. 
SIMPLE CONSTRUCTION WORK IN PAPER AND CARD- 
BOARD. A book which every teacher should own. Most com- 
plete instruction given for paper cutting and folding. Contains 
32 full-page working detail drawings drawn to an exact scale 
and fully keyed; also over 100 objects described and pictured, 
69 pages, x12 inches. Bound in stiff cardboard covers. 
Price, $1.00 cach, postpaid. 


Shipping weight, 2 


Shipping weight, 3 Ibs. 





Poster Paper 


Made with an antique finish similar to Construction Paper 
but lighter in weight. Furnished in twenty beautiful colors, 
which have all been carefully selected to meet all requirements 
for poster work, commercial and costume designing, and all 
other forms of industrial art work. The Poster Paper is cut 
9 x 12 inches, and is supplied in packages of 100 sheets, Sam- 
ple booklet showing colors, free on request. Price, 20 cents per 














Package, postage extra. Shipping weight, 2 lbs. $2.00 per 
dozen packages, postago or expressage extra. Shipping weight, 
5 lbs, 
No. 1. Yellow No. 6. Violet No. 11. Gray Yellow No. 15. Gray Blue 
No. 1A. Yellow Orange No. 7. Blue Violet (Tan) No. 16. Dark Green 
No. 2. Orange No. 8. Llue No. 12. Gray Orange No. 17. Black 
No. 3. Red Orange No. 9. Blue Green (Cocoa) No. 18. Neutral Gray 
No. 4. Red No. 10. Green (Jade) No. 13. Gray Violet No. 19. Assorted colors 
No. &. Red Violet No. 10A. Gray Green No. 14. Gray Blue Violet 


Hektographs and Accessories 


HEKTOGRAPH No. 510. Note size, 6% x10 inches 
, $1.60, postage extra, (3 lbs. : : 
1CAGO HEKTOGRAPH No. 511. Letter size, 10x12 inches, 
CH eZ $2.80, postage extra. (4 Ibs.) ; i . é 
HEKTOGRAPH HEKTOGRAPH PAPER No. 513. Note size, 5% x8% 
—7 inches. In packages of 500 sheets. 40 cents, postage extra. 
i 3_ Ibs.) 
: HEKTOGRAPH PAPER No. 614. _ JTetter size, 8% x11 
inches. In packages of 500 sheets, 80 cents, postage extra. 
(6 lbs.) 


HEKTOGRAPH INK. Any color. Ter bottle, 45 cents, 
i 


postpaid. 5 ; 
HEKTOGRAPH CARBON PAPER. Size 8% x 11 inches; 


purple. Per dozen sheets, 75 cents, postpaid. 


Faucet Water Coolers 


Made of best stoneware with white glaze finish; nickel faucets; 
easily kept clean. 










No. 203. 3 gallons... $3.75. Weight, 25 Ibs. 
No. 205. 5 gallons 4.90. Weight, 38 Ibs. 
No. 210. 10 gallons... 7.90. Weight, 50 Ibs. 


Bubbling Cup Drinking Fountains 


Complete equipment consists of stoneware glazed finish cooler, a 
strong and substantial stand made of angle steel, a waste pail, and a 
heavily nickel plated, sanitary bubbling cup, which dispenses with 
drinking cups; clean, sanitary, economical, 





No. 306. (Complete, 5 gallons; weight, 5D a $17.90 
No. 205. No. 310. Complete, 10 gallons; weight, 75 1bs........--.--- 21.90 No. 306. 
Simply 


We will refund any amount overpaid. When the express office differs from 
within twenty-four hours after receipt of order. 
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Who Else 
Wants toMake 


BiG MONEY 


in Spare Time at Home 





N 


0 
$50 to $80 a Month % 


40 000 Have Proved Plan 


Over 40,000 Little Art Shop repre 
sentatives are makingbig money 
with hand-colored greeting cards. 
Positively no experience or talent 
needed We quickly teach you to 
duplicate work of fine artist. Profit 


en each card is 6c to 12c. Many color wrote My capi 
rown from $1.00 
. Last 





Merilla, Seat- 
ash., recently 


Marie 
tle 


& 


100 in an evening—$* to $12 profit. 
Selling is easiest part of all. Letters 


like those at the right come tous 
of greeting cards. | 


constantly. have surprised myself 
Make $200 to $400 by Xmas with my success.” 
Get FREE Book or $1 Box Elsie Barrell, White 


River Jct., Vt, wrote: 
he mother and 
made over $400 last 
Christmas season and 
we live inan econom- 
ical little Vermont 
community that 
doesn’t go ta much 
for frills,’’ 


By Christmas you can make $200, 
$300 or $400. Free booklet, **Pleas- 
ant Pages’’, shows 172 unusual 1927 
Christmas designs and tells how 
you can equal spare-time earnings 
of Elsie Barrell, Marie Merilla and 
many others, To start immediately, 
send also $1.00 for Beginner's Box 
with cards, colors, brush and sample 
colored card. The cards will bring 
$3 to $4 when colored. The months 
ahead are best of all for greeting 
cards. Mail coupon now, 


LITTLE ART SHOP, 
842 La, Ave., Washington, D.C, 




















| LITTLE ART SHOP. 
4 842 Louisiana Ave., Washington, D.C. 8 
j © Send me ‘‘Pleasant Pages” telling how to make $200 4 
ry to $400 before Xmas by hand-coloring greeting cards, 0 
r C1 Send also Beginner's Box ($1.00 enclosed). I want @ 
i to start right in without loss of time. 

t 


Addrezs 


Se 


PROSE™POETRY 


An Upper Grade Reading Course 
for English Study and Appreciation 














S I X T H 23 stories ; 38 poems; 9 Kipling 
selections; 10 Scott poems; 

YEAR Silent Reading; Vocabulary 
drills; Helps; Notes; Biog- 


raphies; Character building; $1.12 net. 


SEVENTH 5 stories: 40 poems; 6 Holmes 


poems; Treasure Island: 
YEAR Christmas Carol; Great Stone 
Face; Lady of Shalott; Silent 
Reading; Teaching features ; 
E I G HTH 5 stories; 


$1.12 net. 
YEAR poems; 


Country; 
Snowbound, Teaching features; 


41 poems; 6 Lowell 
Man Without a 
Sleepy Hollow; 
Miles Standish ; 


Evangeline; 
$1.12 net, 


N I NTH College Entrance Require- 
ments; Ancient Mariner; 

YEAR American Poems; Short Sto- 
ries; Odyssey; Ivanhoe; As 


You Like It: Price to be announced. 





WRITE FOR COMPLETE CATALOG 


Publishers 


THE L. W. SINGER COMPANY 
604 Snow Bldg. Syracuse, N. Y. 













NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


would approximate $21,750. Class 
rings have cost as much as $1,260 for 
a single class, the committee reported, 
and invitations and commencement 
cards average $600. The report dis- 
closed that while principals and teach- 
ers can advise pupils concerning grad- 
uation expenditures they have no ac- 
tual power to curtail them. 


A course in “home craft for boys” 
has been introduced in the Gallatin 
County High School, Bozeman, Mont. 
Subjects studied are food selection 
and preparation and fundamental prin- 
“gs in nutrition and dietetics, duties 
of host, table etiquette, health prob- 
lems and first aid, and clothing and in- 
terior decoration as related to a man’s 
needs. 

A specially constructed automobile 
bus, a_ specially planned bungalow 
school, and other features, have been 
provided for the crippled children who 


i]cannot go to the regular schools in Sac- 


ramento, Calif. There are about twen- 
ty such children in the city. The build- 
ing will have a room large enough to 
accommodate comfortably the wheel 
chairs with their crippled occupants. 


An unpleasant incident occurred at 
the West Chester, Pa., State Normal 
School when Dr. Robert T. Kerlin and 
Prof. John A. Kinneman were charged 
with radical teaching, and with activ- 
ity in a Liberal Club ‘which was con- 
sidered by some persons critical of our 


«| government to the point of disloyalty. 


The local American Legion Post inter- 
ested itself in the matter and recom- 
mended an investigation. The two in- 
structors have not been retained, but 
the school’s Board of Trustees denied 
that its action was based on the Le- 
gion’s report. As was to be expected, 
comment on the action has included 
some sharp criticism on the ground 
that the right of free speech had been 
attacked. 


“California, Where Life Is Better” 
is an illustrated booklet which tells a 
great deal about a most fascinating 
region. It is very attractively put to- 
gether, with a large number of excel- 
lent pictures and text that is well writ- 
ten, informational, and as vivid in its 
way as any illustrations could be. 
Published with a view to spreading the 
truth as to why California is all that it 
is, the booklet might reasonably be ex- 
pected to induce “outlanders” to mi- 
grate Coastward. We are told on good 
authority that as the result of one 
Oklahoma girl’s writing for the book- 
let, she and her whole family became 
Californians. Pupils as well as teach- 
ers are encouraged to send for “Cali- 
fornia, Where Life Is Better.” It may 
be had for the asking by addressing 
Californias, Inc., 140 Montgomery St., 
San Francisco, Calif. 





Big Protits in Candy Making | 


Y Alice Soi, famous teacher, shows 

festhowte e her“ APPROVED” Home- 

ade Candies. Money back guaranteed. 

Work sheet formulas, omen, boxes, 
adv. cards, full selling plans—everythi 

rovided. Make money after 1 
Write today for free“work sheet”on FUDGE. 
lof Home Economics, 841 E. 58th St.,Chicago 


x A 
‘ 
~ 
b] 























For The Opening Year 


Lad and Other Story Plays . - 


By Bertha Palmer Lane 


New plays for children to read and act. 





\ 


Those teachers who appre- 


$1.50 


ciate the value of drama in teaching English will welcome this eagerly. 


Little Robin Stay Behind 
By Katharine Lee Bates 


$1.50 


A play for each month in the year by one who needs no introduction to 
the teaching world. October dramatizes the fall migration of the birds— 


tie it up to your nature study. 


English Class Plays for New Americans - -e« 


By Emily M. Gibson 


For the teacher in continuation school. 


- $1.25 


These plays, Dr. Shiels of 


Teacher’s College, commends highly for teaching English to the foreign 
born. ‘The patriotic plays are most usable for grade school groups. 


Will 


V 





THE WOMANS PRESS 
600 Lexington Ave., 
vese-------e- New York 
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Modern + PUBLISHED SEPTEMBER 1, 1926 + Complet 





se, 


INSTRUCTOR 
PLAN BOOKS 


For Teachers of All Grades 


Three Volumes 


I—AUTUMN PLANS 
II—WINTER PLANS 
III—SPRING PLANS 


HESE three volumes present a 
great variety of seasonable 
teaching plans (with an abun- 

dance of material for carrying them 
out) classified as follows: 


Biography Nature Study 
Games Picture Study 
Geography Plays and 
History Exercises 
Hygiene Poems Songs 
Literature and Projects 
Language Seat Work 


The subjects covered are prac- 
tically the same in all three volumes 
thus carrying these subjects through 
the entire school year. 


The Work of Specialists 


The plans and material in these 
books have been prepared by many 
teaching specialists of high standing 
in the branches represented. 

The selection, arrangement and 
editing have been done by Miss 
Florence Rae Signor, of the edito- 
rial staff of Normal Instructor-Pri- 
mary Plans in collaboration with 
prominent educators. 

The following details regarding 
a few of the departments will give 
an idea of the wealth of material 
afforded: 

In the department devoted to 
Language and Literature there are 
57 pages of text giving selections 
and methods of presenting. 

Picture Study has 78 pages and 
46 pictures are shown with stories 
of the pictures and artists, and 
methods of study. 

There are 48 pages of Biography 
with 33 characters used in school 
study. 


Completely 
Illustrated 


Pages 







‘| 


SS 


672 


SSG 


SG 


ay AL 
LST AAGY, | 





Complete 
Sets 


54 pages are given to Projects, 
with a variety of subjects, and 89 
games are included in the 30 pages 
devoted to that section. The other 
subjects named are as fully treated. 


An abundance of seasonable enter- 
tainment material will be found under 
the headings of Plays and Exercises, 
Poems, and Songs—116 pages in all. 

The wealth of illustrations is a nota- 
ble feature. Not only is the text pro- 
fusely illustrated throughout but there 
are also a large number of designs and 
patterns for seat work, construction 
work, paper cutouts, posters, booklets, 
cards, calendars, etc., and many pic- 
tures of birds, trees, flowers, and ani- 
mals in the sections on Nature Study. 

The three volumes are each 6% x 
9% inches and contain a total of 672 
pages; binding is full cloth in Royal 
blue with title in blue and buff. 


Order Now---Pay Later 


You need not send cash with your 
order unless you prefer, for we gladly 
extend credit until October 15th. Sim- 

ply fill out the coupon be- 





Price, set of three 
volumes complete, postpaid 


Instructor Plan Books . - $3.60 | Both 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, l yr. 2.00) Only 


If More Convenient 





Order Now and Pay October 15th 


low, mail to our nearest 





office and the books vill 
.60 be sent to you promptly. 
ae F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 
Dansville, N. Y. Des Moines, lowa 
$4.90 Nashville, Tenn. San Francisco, 
Use This 
Order 
Blank 
ree 192.... 





Date 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., | Nashville, N. Y., Des Moines, Iowa, 


(Mail to Nearest Office) 


Place cross (X) 
in one of 
squares at right 
to indicate 
whether you 


only or the 
books and the 
magazine. 


Please send, postpaid, to 


Please send, postpaid, to 


tor Plan Books, complete in three volumes, 


Nashville, Tenn., San Francisco, Calif. 


my address given below The Instruc- 
Price $3.60. 


my address given below The Instruc- 


tor Plan Books, complete in three volumes and enter (or ex- 
tend) my subscription to Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for 


one year, at your special combination price of $4.90. 


Place cross (X) in one of the squares [_] I am enclosing payment herewith. 


at right to in 


ate your preference 
as to payment. 


[_] I agree to 


Name 


pay not later than Oct. 15th, 1927. 





Post Office 








Street or R. F. D 

















Septem 


65: 
$ 
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plete 





your 
ladly 
Sim- 
1 be- 
arest 
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659 Nature Studies 


$ 476 of Bird Life Alone 
Size 7x9” in beautiful 


Natural Colors 


Twenty million Celebrated Dodson Mumford Pictures 
purchased from us last year by the world’s most 
modern school teachers. 


Children Are Fascinated 
DODSON’S BIRD PICTURES are the finest 


BIRD collection of color reproduction in the world. 


(33 wonderful John Burroughs wrote: “They are astonish- 
7 x 9 separate ingly good. I like them so well I have put 
prints) in nat- them on the walls of my rustic retreat.” 


ural colors 
Postage 








Order the birds you are most interested in and 
allow us to add those found in the same 
territory. 


Prepaid 
$ With each order amounting to 
1.00 $1.00 or more will be sent— F ree 
“Your Bird Friends and How to Win 
Them” a fascinating book written by 
Joseph H. Dodson: The regular price 
of this fascinating book is 25 cents, 
Public libraries state that it contains 
more real information on this subject 
than any book published. 
Exquisite in color. 


INSECTS What child is not en- 


18separate 7x9 prints tranced by the vel- 

vety, downy butterflies 

55c and moths of bewitching color? This is a 

lovely group and very interesting even for 
grown-ups. 

















Feathers and costumes, all in natural col- 
ors. These are Rhinehart’s celebrated 
pictures of American Indians, notable 
chiefs, squaws and children. Let us pick 
out for you an interesting series. 


INDIANS 


6x29—Each Ge, 
3%95'4— Each 3c, 
[Minimum order 


15 subjects] 
Allin color. Precious gems and metals 


MINERAL are very interesting to the little folks. 


(7x9. Series of 24) These beautiful reproductions are almost 


like seeing the real articles. 
Each 3c 


(Minimum or- 








Other series, animals, birds, eggs, nests, 
fish, fruit, shells, plants and flowers. 














: is e der 15 pictures] 
ek ee INDUSTRIAL PICTURES 
| create a vivid impression in the pupils’ minds that cannot 





be secured by descriptions alone. 


LUMBERING 


(hlackand Let the children know where the lumber comes 
a from that builds their homes and furniture. 


inches) 
With these pictures they can visit the logging 
Series of camps and see the trees felled, transported to 
12 for 25c the saw mill and worked into the finished 


article. Brief description under each picture. 


MINING 


Coal, by all odds the most valuable of nature’s gifts, 
is pictured in a most interesting manner. Howitis 
inches) mined, carried to the tipples, sorted, screened and 

carried to the cars. Few know how this most 
12 for 25c necessary fuel is made available. 


COTTON 


(Black and Cotton from the plantation to the finished prod- 

White—Size cat h in 16 wi iivetrating «inant 

6 28 inches) ucts is shown in views, illustrating ginning, 
carding, spinning, weaving, etc. 


16 for 35c. 
A book full of t glori 
SONGS ABOUT BIRDS jy cut the birds we love. The chil. 
dren love them(grown-ups too). 20 beautiful melodies only $1.50. 
JosEPH H. Dopson, INC., PuBLisHER 
Kankakee, Illinois 


COAL 


(Black and 
White—6 «8 





105 Harrison Street - - 





| MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY | 


| JOSEPH H. DODSON, INC., 105 Harrison St., Kankakee, Illinois. 
| Iam enclosing $ for. | 


























Number Pictures 
——______. of BIRDS of MINERALS | 
of COAL of INSECTS 
of LUMBERING of INDIANS 
of COTTON of Songs about BIRDS 
Also send me complete list of nearly 1000 Nature Pictures. | 
Name... | 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Newbery Medal Award 


At the convention of the American 
Library Association, held in Toronto 
in June, the Newbery Medal for “the 
most distinguished contribution to 
American children’s literature” during 
the preceding year, was awarded to 
Will James for his Smoky, the story of 
a cow pony, with illustrations by the 
author. The book is one to interest 
older rather than younger children. 
The Newbery Medal has been awarded 
previously for: Shen of the Sea, by A. 
B. Chrisman; The Story of Mankind, 
by H. W. Van Loon; The Voyages of 
Dr. Dolittle, by Hugh Lofting; The 
Dark Frigate, by C. B. Hawes; and 
Tales from Silver Lands, by C. J. Fin- 
ger. 


California boasts some of the most 
effective architectural work done re- 
cently in the United States. The state’s 
Spanish traditions and the climate have 
combined to offer architects an unri- 
valed opportunity. Teachers familiar 
with the name of Pedro J. Lemos, edi- 
tor of School Arts Magazine, will be in- 
terested to know that the new Studio 
Court Building in Stanford University, 
Calif., was designed by Mr. Lemos. It 
is said that every detail of line and 
color was most carefully thought out. 
Especially designed colored tiles are 
used on the exterior, and there are 
nine individually designed doors and 
six fireplaces. In this building is 
housed the American Art Aid, a de- 
partment of the American Crayon 
Company, which upon application fur- 
nishes free advice, guides, and helps to 
art supervisors and teachers. 


The Woodrow Wilson Foundation, 
17 East 42d St., New York, announces 
that in addition to the two $25,000 
essay prizes which it will award for 
the best essays on “What Woodrow 
Wilson Means to Me” (by a youn 
man and a young woman), it wil 
award 92 additional prizes: 2 second 
prizes of $1,000 each, 40 third prizes 
of $100 each, and 50 honorable men- 
tions carrying with them $20 each. 
The conditions of the contest, which 
closes October 1, may be obtained 
from the Foundation. 


The annual convention of the Play- 
ground and Recreation Association of 
America will be held this year in Mem- 
phis, Tenn., from October 3 to 7. 
Memphis is coming to be a favorite 
convention city, justly proud of its fine 
public buildings, its business enter- 
prise, and its provision for community 
welfare. It has a $3,000,000 audi- 
torium seating 12,000 persons and con- 
taining exhibit space, assembly and 
committee rooms. 


According to estimates of the Chi- 
cago Daily News there are about three 
hundred correspondence schools and 
colleges in that city. Of this number, 
says the News, 175 are fakes, their 
diplomas or certificates being value- 
less. 








Harter’s New 
Report Cards 


A brand new feature of our report card is the 
graphical report of the student’s scholarship in, 
comparison with the class average scholarship. 
At a glance the parent can see whether his 
child is doing work of a better quality than the 
average class or falling below. 

Our new report card grades scholastic records. 
To this we have added the distinctive features 
of citizenship and health. 

Just what you have been looking for. 


WRITE FOR OUR NEW SAMPLES. 


THE HARTER SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
2048 East 71 Street, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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to $330 
A YEAR 


PICK YOUR JOB 


Railway Postal Clerks 
City Mail Carriers 
City Post Office Clerks 
Clerks at Washington, D. C. 
STEADY POSITIONS 
These are steady positions. Strikes, 
poor business conditions, lockouts or 
politics will not affect them. U. 8S. Gov- 
ernment employees get their pay for 
twelve full months every year. There 
is no such thing as ‘‘HARD TIMES’”’ 
in the U. S. Government Service. 
$1,900 TO $2,700 A YEAR 
Railway Postal Clerks get $1,900 the 
first year, being paid on the first and 
fifteenth of each month. $79.00 each 
pay day. Their pay is quickly increased, 
the maximum being $2,700 a year. 
$112.50 each pay day. 
TRAVEL—SEE YOUR COUNTRY 









we 
On Fast Mail |! 
Through 
Potomac Valley 








Railway Postal Clerks, like all Government employ- 
ees, have a yearly vacation of 15 working days (about 


18 days). On runs, they usually work 3 days and 
have 3 days off duty or in the same proportion, 
During this off duty and vacation, their pay contin- 
ues just as though they were working. ‘hey travel 
on @ pass when on business and see the country, 
When away from home they get extra allowance for 
hotel. When they grow old, they are retired with a 
pension, 


CITY MAIL CARRIERS 
POSTOFFICE CLERKS 


Clerks and Carriers now commence at $1,700 a 
year and automatically increase $100 a year to 
$2,100 and $2,300. They also have 15 days’ paid 
vacation. Examinations are frequently held in the 
larger cities. City residence is unnecessary, 

GOVERNMENT CLERK 
(Open to men and women 18 or over) 

Salary $1,140 to $1,860 a year, Pleasant clerical 
work in the various government departments at 
Washington, D. C., and other throughout 
the country. 


IS YOUR JOB STEADY ? 


Compare these conditions with your present or your 
prospective condition, perhaps changing positions fre- 
quently, no chance in sight for PERMANENT em- 
ployment; frequently out of o position and the 
yeur’s average salary DO YOU GET 
$1,900 EVERY Y ‘Ee YOU ANY $- 
SURANCE THAT A nd 
YOU WILL GET $2,100 to $2,600 A YEAR 


YOU CAN GET THEM 


These positions are not hard to get. Country resi- 
dents and city residents stand equal chance, Experi 
ence is unnecessary, and political influence is not 
permitted, Let us show you how. 


GET FREE LIST OF POSITIONS 


Fill out the following coupon, Tear it off and 
mail it today—-now, at once, 

bO IT NOW—This investment of two cents for a 
postage stamp may result in you getting a Govern- 
ment Job. 
eee Oot ee 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Dept. N244, Rochester, N. Y. 

Rush to me entirely free of charge (1) a 


scription of the position checked below; (2 


cities 


full de- 
F 


yreo 


Copy of illustrated book, ‘‘How ‘To Get a U. 8. Gov- 
ernment Job’; (3) A list of the U, 8S. Government 
Jobs now obtainable; (4) Send particulars telling 
how I can get the position 1 have checked. 


{] Rallway Postal Clerk.................... ($1900-$2700) 
{] Postoffice Clerk..... unui .... (§1700-$2300) 
{.] City Mali Carrier........................ ($1700-$2100) 
{| Rural Mail Carrier.. .... ($2100-$3300) 
[ ] Government Clerk .. . ... (§1140-$1860) 
[} Income Tax Auditor...... ($2040-$3000) 
BIG PAY aie al GOVERNMENT 





Check those on which you wish valuable book 
and FREE SAMPLE INSTRUCTIONS, 

Scientific Salesmanship 

Gown Designing, Dress Making, Ladies Tailoring 
Millinery Designing and Making 

Expert Automobile Repairing and Engineering 
Electrical Engineering (Elementary) 





‘ontaunienntauatonn’ 


Name 


Address 


Use This Coupon Before You Mislay It. 
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See LePage's 
Craft Book 
(Supplement) 





and its 










making them. 








Children find 
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a DOLL’S CRADLE 


» 


[ets 
wer 


Fascinating Gift Craft 


With the opening of the school year 
many 
Craft Books are ready to help you con- 
duct the occupational hour. 
ing 48 pages, they illustrate many at- 
tractive gifts in handsome colors and 
give simple, practical directions for 


These two books place in your hands 
invaluable ideas for fascinating things 
that can be made in the classroom. 
it fascinating. 
start making simple articles and grad- 
ually work up to more elaborate ones. 
The first LePage’s Craft Book was 
used as a text book in schools in Eng- 
land. They are used in this country 





AGE’S 






8) DESK SET 
See LePage's 





See LePage’s 
Craft Book 
page 17 


















page 7 


See LePage’s 
Craft Book 









for the occupational hour 


problems, LePage’s 


Contain- 


and Christmas gifts. 


by many government home demonstra- 
tion agents and school teachers. 

LePage’s Craft Books are packed full 
of ideas for gifts that children can 
make, for their own use at home, for 
home decoration articles, for birthday 


They can make 


the gifts illustrated above and many 


more besides. 


They 


Gloucester, Mass. 


these two books, postage paid. 
LePage'’s Craft League, 645 Essex Ave., 
Tear out the coupon now 


Send 10 cents, coin or stamps for 
these two LePage’s Craft Books 
Try this new way of making things. Use it 
also in the classroom, Try it yourself first. 
It costs only 10 centsto try. Mail the coupon 
below to us today with 10 cents in coin or 
stamps and we will at once send you a set of 


Address, 


80 you won't forgetit. We supply books for 


classes in quantity at a special price, 
MAIL THIS COUPON 











Craft Books, 


SPECIAL COUPON FOR TEACHERS 
LE PAGE'S CRAFT LEAGUE, 

545 Essex Ave., Gloucester, Mass. 
Gentlemen: Enclosed please find 10 cents (coin 
or stamps) in payment for one set of Le 
Please send a set of these two 


Page's 

















GLUE — 
In Bottles and Tubes | sctienasats 











SCHOOL 
BOOKS 
WITH CON- 
TENT OF 
SPECIAL 
VALUE 








NORTH AMERICA - 
SOUTH AMERICA - 


EUROPE 


ORDER BY MAIL 


BOOKS THAT MARK A NEW ERA 
IN GEOGRAPHY INSTRUCTION 


Dr. Harold W. Fairbanks’ new Geographies devel- 
oped according to the Problem Method. 


264 pages, 6x9, beautifully illustrated 





SCHOOL 
BOOKS 
WITH CON- 
TENT OF 
SPECIAL 
VALUE 





- 300 pages, 6x9, beautifully illustrated.... 
- 254 pages, 6x9, beautifully illustrated... 





$1.87 postpaid 
51.87 postpaid 
$1.87 postpaid 





REAL GEOGRAPHY AND ITS PLACE IN THE SCHOOLB............ $2.00 postpaid 


Ruth Thompson’s “Type Stories of the World for Little Folk.” 
Geography Reader : 
Ruth Thompson’s “Our Neighbors Near and F. 


Reader 


A third grade 
$1.12 postpaid 





ar”. A Fourth Grade Geography 


$1.12 postpaid 





The Readers with the Socialized Approach. Teacher Satisfying. 


PRIMER - - 
BOOK I - - 
BOOK II - 
BOOK III - - 


New socialized content based on the five 
great social objectives of education. 
for correct placement. 
er and Book I written from viewpoint of 


dramatization. 


Pupil Inspiring. Vital. 


$ .65 BOOK IV - - - 
-70 BOOK V - - - 
BOOK VI - =- - 


=. ae 
Tested 
Prim- rectly graded. 


Large type. c 
ries. 


Teaches more than reading. 


By Ruth Thompson and H. B. Wilson 


$1.00 
1.12 
1.12 


New socialized silent reading content, Cor- 
Alive ‘with gripping sto- 


A ser- 


ies for progressive teachers, 


Readers That Contain 95% New Material That Should Be Available 


in Every School 


“The Alaska Primer’—By Zoe Porter, Primary Supervisor, Sitka. 


to children’s interest by giving stories of daily activities. 
280 words in the book 
A pupils’ Manual based on Beard & 


etc. 


“Ely-King Tests in American History” 
“Phonics” —A Child’s Workbook by Lillian E. Talbert. 
“Jingles” Mother Goose. Adapted as a reader for Beginners by 





SCHOOL 
BOOKS 
WITH CON- 
TENT OF 
SPECIAL 
VALUE 





Opportunities are given for seat work. 
“Study Guide for Problems in American History.” 

Bagley’s “History of the American People”, 
“Teaching American History by the Problem Method” 


This primer appeals 
Stories of birds, animals, 


Price $.80 
Price $1.00 net 





Price $ .380 net 





(Teacher’s Manual) 


Price 4c each (7 period tests) 


Price $ .40 





SEND FOR CATALOG NOW! 


HARR WAGNER PUBLISHING CO. 


149 New Montgomery Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


REPRESENTATIVES 
J. B. Taylor, Box 885, Stamford, Conn. 
Pioneer Publishing Co., Fort Worth, Texas 
McIndoo Publishing Co., Manuf’rs Exchange 
Bldg., Kansas City, Missouri 
Wilcox & Follett Co., 1257 S. Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois 


Alice Rose Power. 
sPrice $ .65 Postpaid 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


By Philip R. V. Curoe, 
City of New York, 
Globe Book Company, 


History of Education. 
A.M., Hunter College, 
Cloth. 19lpp. $1.20. 
New York. 


The history of education as outlined 
in this volume is treated under two 
main headings: Ancient and Medieval 
Times (Part I) and Modern Times 
(Part II). The book is designed to 
meet the needs of many groups—as a 
guide to high schools, normal school 
and college students, and for teachers 
desiring a compact summary of the sub- 
ject. The following are some of its 
outstanding features: Chronological 
graphs—substitutes for interspersing 
of dates throughout the text—to aid in 
fixing a time perspective for the big 
movements; lists of questions at the 
close of each chapter or topic, to aid in 
self-testing; parallel column arrange- 
ment to bring into prominence signifi- 
cant contrasts and comparisons; a 
chronological drill at the end of Part I 
for a rapid identification of names and 
outstanding events; a false-true test at 
the end of Part II to provide for test- 
ing educational statements in the light 
of facts presented in the text. 

Designing with Wild Flowers. A Textbook of 
Practical Methods for Teachers and Students. 
By Nettie S. Smith. 32 illustrations, Cloth. 
103pp. The Bruce Publishing Company, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. 

Filled as it is with charming designs 
(some reproduced in color and many in 
black and white), this book will be a 
treasure trove to teachers and art stu- 
dents. A large number of plants are 
represented, for the author is both a 
lover of nature and a lover of design, 
and she has roamed far in search of 
material that is fresh and adaptable. 
Yet an unlimited amount of such mate- 
rial is at hand for almost anyone who 
has eyes to see. The text is eminently 
practical, including treatment of such 
topics as Making Balanced Design 
Units, Conventionalization with a Mir- 
ror, Tonal Values, Adapting Photo- 
graphs for Decoration, The Geometric 
Basis. Part II presents a Calendar 
for the Year—problems for each 
month—and a chapter on Industrial 
Art and True Service. Part III gives 
additional plant drawings. iss 
Smith does not lean to the eccentric or 
the bizarre.: Novelty, she seems to 
feel, is not enough to recommend a 
design. It must be beautiful, it must 
be harmonious, it must be accurately 
drawn, and, however small it may be, 
it must reflect an understanding of the 
principles of drawing. Built on so 
sound a basis, by an able designer, in 
co-operation with a sympathetic pub- 
lisher, this volume merits the attention 
of teachers, designers, and crafts- 
men—professional or amateur. 

Creative School Control. By Philip W. L. Cox, 
Ph.D., School of Education, New York Univer- 
sity, Author of “Curriculum-Adjustment in the 
Secondary School.” (In “Lippincott’s Educa- 
tional Guides.’’) Cloth. 3829pp. J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company, Philadelphia, 

The rather condensed title of this 
book is sufficiently explained in a sen- 
tence from the Preface: “It is the 
author’s endeavor to keep before the 
reader a clear and consistent philoso- 
phy of social education and individual 
self-expression through creative activi- 
ties.” The idea that should prevail, 
according to Dr. Cox, is not that a se- 
lected group should be responsible for 
social control in the school, but that 
every member of the school community 
should be responsible—not merely in 
negative ways, but in vigorous activity 
along special lines. This cannot be ac- 
complished by admonitions or wishing; 
the school itself must arrange matters 
so as to provide suitable stimulus. 
Every boy and girl must be encouraged 
to participate in the life of the school 
and through individual contribution of 
talent and time to find satisfaction and 
promote the common good. Such par- 
ticipation leads naturally to later in- 
terest in civic affairs and to social de- 
velopment of the most valuable sort. 
Part I of Creative School Control is 

(Continued on page 18) 
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“Who’s Afraid of You 
Old Quizzes?” 


“Not I,” says the pupil who is 
with a Warp’s Review Book covering the 
subject that was once a bugaboo. 

Seventh and eighth graders drop their 
fears of examinations and quit trusting 
to “blind luck” when they have access to 


Warp’s Review Books 


And, goodness! how they do relieve 
the teacher of useless drudgery in puz. 
zling over weekly tests for their classes 
Those who employ Warp’s Books in their 
work, would no more think of teaching 
without them than a housewife with q 
sewing machine in her home, would 
think of going back to tedious, nerve. 
straining hand sewing. 

Since “example is stronger than pre. 
cept” let us send you catalog in which 
the actual questions and answers are 
illustrated. 

You simply can’t make a mistake by 
poy pod esa og true Review Books, 
et us tell you how you may try the 
OUR RISK. 4 ited 


WARP PUBLISHING CO, 
Minden, Nebr. 


Perr rT TTT 








The Name of 
Samuel French 


means the largest assortment of 
ACTING PLAYS 
in the world. 
Send 5c for our 256-page catalogat once 


SAMUEL FRENCH, 
Incorporated 1898 
T. R. Edwards, Managing Director, 
25 West 45th St., New York City 


















AMERICAN SERIES MAPS 
1927 REVISED EDITION 











Eight large maps of the continents litho- 
graphed in six colors on clothbacked stock, 
mounted on spring rollers, 

$1850 


in Rowles map rack, 
weight 60 lbs. Price complete 
Shipped on approval, money back if not satisfied. 
E. W. A. ROWLES COMPANY, 
Dept. M, 2345 LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 
Amazing New 


Way to Play Ukulele ‘ 


Tenor Banjo, Guitar, Mandolin 




















‘no pi $ 

Dey.’’ es 60c a week. 

FREE BOOK sisi qh, Frou” socryttestond 
Ferry & Company, 1600 Ferry Bldg., Chicago,# 














High Grade 
Teachers’ Application 


PHOTOS 


25 FOR $1.50 h 
Made from any good photograp! 
Original returned. 
Size 214x4, Double Wei 
H. C. SIMONSON, Saugatuck, 
a! 


Thousands of letters in our files — 
teachers in all parts of the county 














testify to the merits of our School he 
cil Premium Plan. Many gp” 


for this year appear on Page 


aod 
SUNSHINE SONGS 2°,:222 rete, 
For School, Home or Community. “Best 2 es 
song book we know of.” —N. Y. Prin. Price 
pre Réduction in quate... sHle, N.Y: 
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lack, etc, Each story followed by directions and 
‘Mggestions for drawing, coloring and poster mak- 
ing. Price, per set $0.50 
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TEACHERS’ AND PUPILS’ PREMIUMS 

Get an American flag or Pencil Sharpener for 
r schoo! room free for selling Harter’s Special 
ncils. Write for special offer and teachers catalog. 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS FOR YOUR SCHOOL 
—,* CHICAGO Pencil Sharpen- 
ee $1.00 
No. 2 Gummed Patches 
for mending holes in 
loose leaf sheets.... 0.10 
Gem Paper Clips, 

per 100 
Thumb ‘Tacks, 7-16 in. 
head, No, 102, per 100 
0.20 





Gluey Paste, 5 Oz, in 6 
in. tube, No. 640 0.15 
¥% Ib, box Assorted Rubber Bands, all sizes, No, 


4 
Seboolrsomn Thermometer, guaranteed accurate, 
No, 1402 rh) 
per fold 10 ft. 
0.25 





Dennison Crepe Paper, all colors, 
Jong, 20 inches wWide........................cc-ccs--+ le 
No. 44 Desk Pad with blotting paper, 19 x 24 0.75 
Peg Boards for beginners, 6, No. 66, each 0.35 
Pegs, 1000 small round, in the standard colors, 
fo. 660 0.45 
Harter’s Pencils, per dozen 0.40 

PRIMARY RULERS 
No. 80 Line-Scaled in eighths, quarters or halves. 
Yarnished hard maple. Per dozen............ 0.30 


WATER COLOR BOXES 
Prang or Devoe, in metal boxes: 
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EXAMINE THESE TRIAL PACKAGES 

For your convenience in selecting seatwork materials to exactly fit the require- 
ments of your class we have made up our special TRIAL PACKAGES listing each 
of the 198 Harter numbers now available. These samples are arranged for grades 
as indicated below and will be sent promptly upon receipt of your order. Kindly 
use coupon below. 
Complete Samples of Harter’s Seatwork for Grades 1 & 2..........ccccccsee-e- $0.15 postpaid 
Complete Samples of Harter’s Seatwork for Grades 83 to 10.. ..$0.15 postpaid 
Complete Samples of Harter’s Seatwork for Grades 1 to 10............0..0.-.- $0.25 postpaid 









HARTER WORK BOOKS 
Edited by GARRY CLEVELAND MYERS, Ph.D. 





















Good six inch wire stand globe, well mounted. 
Bach : . $0.90 





PICTURE BINDING 
1% in. wide, 6 yds. to_roll. Sgheoong, Walnut, 





4 color box with brush 0.40 
color box with brush................2.:scsssseses - 0.60 FOR THE TEACHER—These Harter Work Books offer a distinct type of lesson plan complete in every 
5 ry 
CRAYONS AND CRAYOLAS detail, in which the most advanced standards of materials and method are so correlated as to relieve the 
4 0.55 teacher of the burdens of routine drill and the drudgery of preparing lesson plans. By placing major 
Blackboard Chalk, gross. - O68 emphasis on self instruction these books help each pupil to become his own teacher. Each volume in- 
Dustless Blackboard Chalk, gross -65 | cludes a full semester’s balanced drill in all of the facts and skills required in the respective subjects. 
No, 8 Crayola, 12 boxes........... by +4 Each provides the comforting assurance of daily progress and mastery of your curricular essentials by 
Blendwell_ Wax Crayons, 12 Ox 5 ht every pupil. Teachers use the single copies as Lesson Plans and outlines to be dictated to the pupils; 
=< Blackboard Chalk, 12 bed WT or each pupil may be requested to buy his own copy and perform the exercises in the pages of the book. 
le - O. 
GENUINE REED ay WORKBOOK IN ARITHMETIC—By Garry } THE MAKING OF THE AMERICAN NATION— 
So difficult to get for several years Much su- leveland Myers, Ph. D. and Caroline I, Myers. | By Charles E. Martz, M.A. A Jr. High School 
perior to so-called Fiber Reed. Providing wholly new —_ methods, and proce- | Pupils’ Workbook in the History of the United 
No. 8—For weaving, per pound dure for individual self instruction in all of the | States from 1492 to 1795. 
- a hte a oie a Jacnneeee number facts and processes required in each | Per copy $0.68 
2 Reg Btn xs OUR NATION SINCE WASHINGTON—liy Charles 
TEACHER'S SCISSORS or grade 2. Per Copy... $0.60 | B. Martz, M. A. A Pupils’ Workbook in the His- 
Wl i. fA Fe arc oy ae For grade 3. Por copy................-.--- $0.60 hors of the United States from 1795 to the arr 
ades, threaded steel screw; light an andy ; er copy i 
length 9 inches. Price, per a a TOBY'S AND TORY’S TALES—By Mary E. MY WORKBOOK IN GENERAL SCIENCE—By 
straight Gomme, Wily athdotees "aan head oe ig ee enn ee Se — aM. Fecsing, - ° = Ellis C. ae é 
ivet; length 8 inches. Price, pe “ees 0.60 : . For Jr. High School. Per copy...........--- m 
rivet; length iches rice, per pair $' For grades 1A and 2B. Per copy............--.. $0.36 WORKBOOKS IN ALQEBRA—Iiy Myers, Thomas 
KINDERGARTEN MY WORKBOOK IN EARLY AMERICAN His- | 224 Persing. One volume for each semester. 
fata i "| ‘ Volume I, per copy ...-......2.2..2. 2. -.0- ec eeeeeeeeeeeee $0 
SCISSORS None By Olive M. Bucks, A. M., and Grace Mc- Volume II. 
Per Dozen | For grades 4, 6, and 6. Per copy 
No. 100—Blunt, Jap Wandles, Polished Blades. e eo. 
No. 200—Biunt, nickel plated, 4 ineh.00-." 4.868 ay @ Swag) | 
No, 800—Sharp, nickel plated, 4 inch........ 1.85 ale) 
MAP GLOBES (y vy 











No. 2186 
THE HARTER CIRCUS PARADE 
See illustration above, Excellent new class pro) 
ect, makes an attractive wall decoration twenty- 





Green, Gold, Ebony or White. Per ro 

HARTER MERIT CARDS 
Exchange five of them 
for Five Merit Card; 
five merit can_be ex- 
changed for 25 merit 




















DESK OUTLINE MAPS 
Foundation for quick, accurate instructive class- 
work in geography and history. Convenient sizes 


for desk work, none smaller than 8 x 10 inches, 
vy drawing paper, surface takes water colors or 
For all —“s and states. 
er 


crayons readily, 
Any 25 


sevbeesecscees $0.26. stencceseecsee! 


$0.90 




















No. 2180 


BIM, THE CIRCUS ELEPHANT.—No. 2180. 
For First and Second Grades. Sixteen separate 
illustrated stories, including Bim, the Circus Ele- 
pest, The Toy Store, Billy’s Kite, The Jumping 





fTUFFED ANIMALS TO MAKE—No. 2130. For 
» Second and Third Grades, Eight 9x12 inch 
cards, die cut with outline forms of animals that 
children love, such as Peter Rabbit, Puss-in-Boots, 
» Toys may be made up in oil cloth, muslin or 
Pateh-box materials. Also suitable for blackboard 
and poster decoration, drawing, wood-working, 
Price, per set $0.50 











PANO 

SEASONS— Beautiful 
piis make under direction of teacher. 
12 x 36 inch Spring, Summer, Autumn and Winter 





CLASS SCHEDULE CARDS—REPORT CARDS—EXCUSE BLANKS—RECITATION CARDS 






four feet long, twelve inches wide. Clown juggler, 
two elephants, bareback rider, goose, Bruno and 
trainer, tall man, dwarf, monkey cart and goat, 
two camels, clown on donkey, wagon, lion cage, 
ostrich and girl, pig chariot and dog, reindeer, 
and calliope are printed in brown and black ink on 
white drawing paper, to be cut out, colored with 


RAMA POSTER PROJECT OF THE FOUR 


color decoration which pu- 
Four colored 














and these for 100 backgrounds, Figures of children, dog, ete., printed 
merit. Then comes on separate white sheets to be cut out, colored, | crayon or water colors, and pasted on backgrounds. 
Certificate of Honor. | pasted in on backgrounds. Makes a wall decoration | NO. 2186—Per Set.............-..--::-:s:eeeseeessesseee> $0.60 
One Merit Card, per | 12 ft, long. PATCHWORK POSTERS FROM MOTHER 
GO civccecossd -20 | No. 2127. Complete $0.60 | GOOSE—NO. 2065. lor Primary Grades, Teaches 
Five Merit Card, per 100................ 0.30 children to use scissors and paste. Mother Goose 
Twenty-five Merit Card, per doz.. - 0.16 | ELLIPTICAL STORIES—No. 2002. LEight Si- | characters printed in black outline on 9 x 12 inch 
One Hundred Merit Card, per doz 0.20 | lent Reading Cards, Each card has an interesting | mounting paper. Sections of each picture on sep- 
Certificate of Honor, per dO0Z...........cccccccceeeeee 0.26 | elliptical story. Missing card phrases printed at | arate brilliant sheets colored paper to be cut apart 
CLOCK DIAL bottom of each card are to be cut up and plac and pasted on printed outlines according to_ in 
For teaching time. Thick card face, steel hands. | by pupils. Price, per set $0. structions, — Hach...........-2-..---00eeeseeeeeeeeeeeee $0.50 

Well made and attractive. Each...............-+- $0.46 


THE NEW 
SCHOOL ROOM SEAT PLAN 


Made of reinforced cardboard 
with taped binding, to withstand 
hard usage. 

Provides a quick, convenient 
record of pupils’ seating arrange- 
ment for large or small classes. 

The 9x10 inch card holder ac- 
commodates a maximum of 
seventy pupils’ names, each writ- 
ten on a small name card, and in- 
serted in pockets in the holder. 
Capacity—7 rows of 10 seats each. 
Transfer of pupils from one seat 
to another is easily recorded by 
simply changing position of the 
proper cards in the holder. 

We furnish eighty blank name 
cards with each seat plan. 

No. 2141—With 80 name cards 
and holder as illustrated, com- 
plete 


THR HANTERS 
SCHOOL, ROOM SEAT PLAN 


nm. wot 





HARTER PUBLICATIONS AND GENERAL SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


| HARTER’S PANTOGRAPH 


Makes teaching and Draw- 
ing easier, For making en- 
larged drawings of pictures, 
maps, and designs. Adjust- 
able, enlarges to 2, 3 or 4 
times the size of original. 
Uses Chalk, Crayon or Pen- 
cil. Easy to operate. 
Teachers’ Pantograph, each, 
$2.50. 





Pupils’ (Small size), each, 
$0.50. 


STAFF LINERS 
Handy for teaching music, penmanship and mathe- 
0.40 


matics, Simple and easily used.  Euach........ $ 
CALL BELLS 

Loud, clear tone, nickel plated..................0- $0.40 
PERMOPLAST 

Perfect modelling material. Needs no water, Al- 

ways ready for use. Clean and antiseptic. Six col- 

ors; gray, blue, red, yellow, green, brown, Per 1 

Sie Bs A aris bcchcthtesitbaciencesnecsbecinesindnael $0.40 

BLACKBOARD STENCILS 
One dozen assorted stencils..................ccccceee $0.55 


GUMMED STARS 


Gummed Stars in Gold, Silver, Red, 
Green, or Blue, 100 of color to box. 
Se 
oP III sidaicdtiiansnictessuclaimimuasaaiaie 


GOLDEN BOOK OF FAVORITE SONGS 
New revised, enlarged edition of the Golden Book 
of Favorite Songs contains over 200 good singable 
songs, for school use. Choice collections of folk, 
sacred, patriotic, holiday and classical songs. Per 
OD cictsencsai $0.20; per dozen copies............ $1.80 


BOOK SUPPORTS 


by teachers and stud- 
ents. <A great variety of uses 
can be had by simply hend- 
ing tongue upright, or brace. 
Substantial and serviveable 
easels readily made. Made in 
two finishes black and olive 
green enamel. Exceedingly 
serviceable and attractive a 
protection for books and fesk, 


Prico—Each 16 octs.; 
Per Pailr—26 cts. 















Used 





SEX BOOKS 
RIN isiasct scatawtscties. el ausdaneoianes $1.36 
HIMS&LF ; appleeanksikeinackanienel 1.36 
FALSE MODESTY passnaianeninia’ atalasddieasiog 0.66 
BLACKBOARD ERASERS 

No. E1l—Noiseless, Dustless, well made, Per 
dozen .......... icoceuanierasaiosantesecanseteasinnces nae 
ART GUM—linest Pencil Eraser made. Clean, 

effective. ° 
Bmall See, 2E 321 W., GOR Recccccccccrccevees $0.46 
Large size, 1x 1x2 in., dozen....................0.80 





No. 2102 No, 2098 
ACTION WORD SILHOUETTES—No. 2102. 
Primary Grades, 24 illustrations of ‘Marech,” 
“Run,” “Jump,” “Skip,”’ ete., printed on 9x12 


inch cards for word teaching and room decoration, 
Price, per set $0.60 
MOTHER GOOSE SILHOUETTES—NO. 2098. 
Grades 1 and 2. 82 Silhouettes on cards 9x12 
inches with rhymes printed opposite each silhou- 
ette, to be arranged in proper sequence by pupil. 
Price, per set 0.40 


PRIMARY ARITHMETIC , 








on ee 

Another new idea _ for 7 | ] Tile 
primary number seat In iA) 4 
work, Colored cards with if t | | 
various simple addition, 3 i) 
subtraction, multiplication DOO Ww) 
and division combinations i| id) 3 | [ | 
with learning cards to ac- () (2) @ | (8) Cre 
company each, These Pee ay - 
sets are self supervised CODMOMOE® 


and self-checking. No. 2026 
No. 2026—Silent Teacher of Addition 
No. 2032—Silent Teacher of Subtraction 
No. 2033—Silent Teacher of Multipiication 
| No. 2034—Silent Teacher of Division 
D Priad DOP G06. sscesees enonceeseuneses $0.60 





CLIP AND MAIL THIS COUPON FOR TEACHING HELPS 


























2048 East 71 Street, 





CLEVELAND, OHIO 











i itistessssccesces Returnable if desired. 
A “METHODS OF TEACHING” DAY BY DAY IN THE PRIMARY SCHOOLS 
BN pica citanneneicstcl Paper Binding $0.76] Cloth Binding.................2.22--.20000000-+ 1 ce Ce eT EC oe eee 
inter .... S Binding “0.75 | Cloth Binding.. eae 
Sinding = Noth Binding.. sudsathsatabeseeiseciies 
Binding 2.26] Cloth Binding....................2.22......222-c0-000eeeeeeee TI viiksnccscinseavommnaceee snidisia aebctilichindinladada 





Please send Seatwork Samples for Grades........ 


cents for Work Book in.... 


THE HARTER SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


To THE HARTER SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 2048 E. 71st 8t., Cleveland, Ohio. 


[J] New Teachers Catalog which describes and illustrates hundreds of good things any teacher 


(FREE) 
(FREE) 


NATIONAL SCHOOL RECORD CARDS NO. 1-A—Admission, Discharge and Promotion Card. 
Fue, $0.75 per 100; $6.00 per 1000. Price 100 1000 
TEN AAT ‘ ‘ val : ro 
egies ott won Sn Sere a Pte ouster ake teed <a Spe we Please send the following checked catalogs, samples, ete, 
EXCUSE BLANKS NO. ! he 0.40. . 3.40 hers 
CLASS SCHEDULE CARD NO. 0.60........ 3.60 needs. (BREE) 
——__ [] New list of Helpful Hints. (FREE) 
HELPFUL BOOKS FOR THE TEACHER () Illustrated Circular Describing Harter’s Work Books for all grades. 
MORNING EXERCISES FOR ALL THE YEAR...0..-..::.-c-ccccccesceoceoceeecesecossescesevssesceeseeeeesseeeeeeeee $1.00 (J Samples of Harter’s Latest Report Cards. 
AY HUNDRED GAMES THAT TEACH.......... 1.00 . 
M BrP TMMOH PRIMARY GRADO. c5sc-<.cc-0-c2-c0-00000.-s.0cceceocereceaccencccaceccaneceascccsnseccesascacsececeeee 1.25 Enclosed find.... cents, 
SEeODS AND MATERIAL FOR COMPOSITION ecauweneon 1.20 
TWORK AND INDUSTRIAL OCCUPATIONS. ...0.00.000000.00200000c0000- 0.85 Enclosed find............cccccccccscooccecceee 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Three Books of Rhythms 
For School Children 


ADAPTATION AND DESCRIPTION 
By Olive E. Wilson-Dorrett 


Rhythmic Dances 









WORDS AND MUSIC 
By Abbie Gerrish Jones 


Rhythmic Stunts 











Rhythmic Songs 






‘aati and Games __| and Dramatic Games 
and Kindergarten 
_ oe For Older Boys and Girls 









IN RHYTHMIC SONGS is to be found material which specifi- 
cally belongs to primary children although teachers 
of all grades have found it useful in solving individ- 
ual problems. 


RHYTHMIC STUNTS AND RHYTHMIC GAMES has some fine 
games for boys—games that will help them developa 
sense of rhythmic control. Aside from meeting the 
needs of the boys, the games enable boys and girls 
to play together in a very normal, healthy fashion. 


RHYTHMIC DANCES AND DRAMATIC GAMES. This book 
makes larger demands, rhythmically and musically. 
The music and games will make interesting features 
on any program, to say nothing of the fun while 
they are in process of being learned. 


LIST PRICE EACH BOOK $1.25 
Special Introductory Offer to Jan. 1,’28 


THE THREE BOOKS $3.00 
















SHERMAN CLAY & CO. 


San Francisco, Calif, 






Please send me descriptive cir- 
cular on RHYTHMIC BOOKS. 


eee oe cs cane eel 
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ae RE LEE RTT CRD Sherman Clay & Co., 
San Francisco, Calif. 

City. RRR eee | 





Use More Color 


in Education 


The tools of education are far too often dull. 
Paper, pencils, rulers, pen and ink, books and ° 
blackboards all lack color. 


Yet for visual emphasis, there is nothing like 
‘color. Resolve to make this coming school year 
of more intensive interest to yourself and the 
pupils—use more color. 


CRAYOLA CRAYONS and other GOLD MEDAL 
| Products are designed for every classroom color 
need. Universally used from the kindergarten 
through the college, they bring good color into 
the classroom in unsurpassed quality. 


_ Familiarize yourself with the Binney & Smith Co. 
line. Weshail be pleased tosend samples on request. 
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CRAYOLA Wax Crayon ARTISTA Water Colors 
PERMA Pressed Crayon 
WHITE and Colored Chalk Crayon 


BINNEY & SMITH Co 


New York. N.Y. 






ZORRO ROLE 


41 East 424 Street 





AND PRIMARY PLANS 


concerned with the problem faced by 
schools and the aims to be furthered; 
Part II with various channels through 
which creative control may be pro- 
moted—Home-Room Activities, Class- 
room Procedures, Athletics and Physi- 
cal Recreation, Clubs and Societies, As- 
semblies, Student Publications, School 
Administration. Part III discusses 
“The School of the Future” and “How 
Shall We Proceed?” At the end of 
each chapter are Study Problems and 
Selected Bibliography. 

Short Stories of Famous Men. By James J. 
Reynolds, District Superintendent, New York 
City Public Schools and Mary A. Horn, Princi- 


pal, New York City Public Schools. Illustrated. 
Cloth. 239pp. $1.00. Noble and Noble, New 


ork, 

Sketches of the lives of all the out- 
standing heroes and men of note in the 
history of the world are contained in 
this selection of stories. Beginning as 
far back as the time of Alexander the 
Great, distinguished men from that pe- 
riod to the present are included. These 
are the men recommended by the Board 
of Superintendents of the New York 
City Public Schools as being the ones 
everyone should know. The stories are 
short so that the young reader may 
grasp the main facts in the lives of the 
characters without being burdened by 
unnecessary details or long descrip- 
tions. At the end of each story is a 
list of questions for silent reading, to 
test the child’s knowledge of what he 
has read. The vocabulary is simple, 
being adapted to the use of children in 
the intermediate grades, and we are 
assured that Thorndike’s The Teach- 
er’s Word Book has been used for grad- 
ing each story. 

Health Through Prevention and Control of 
Diseases. By Thomas D. Wood, M.D., College 
Physician and Adviser in Health Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, and 
Hugh Grant Rowell, M.D., Physician, Horace 
Mann Schools, Teachers College, formerly Di- 
rector of Health, School Department, New Bed- 
ford, Mass. Cloth. 122pp. $1.00. World Book 
Company, Yonkers, N. Y, 

In the preface to this book we read 
that “It is believed by some of our best 
authorities that the chance of the child 
for life and health depends as much, 
perhaps even more, upon protection 
against certain infectious and com- 
municable diseases than upon the care 
and promotion of personal health.” 
This being the case, it is highly desira- 
ble that teachers possess a knowledge 
of disease prevention, since it is in the 
school where are gathered all the chil- 
dren of the community, that disease is 
often spread. The school, from its very 
nature, is an assembler and distributor 
of disease. Any book, therefore, that 
will aid the teacher in the work of giv- 
ing health protection to school children 
is well worth while. Such a book is 
the present volume. The authors, Dr. 
Wood and Dr. Rowell, are well known 
as leaders in constructive health work. 
From their experience they have de- 
veloped a systematic program for the 
prevention of contagious diseases 
among school children. In this book 
they present in clear-cut form for 
school use, the best methods of proced- 
ure and the best scientific basis for 
disease control. Teachers, school offi- 
cials, school doctors, and school nurses 
will find here the information that will 
enable them to make the school a suc- 
cessful center of health control and 
health influence. 

Visiting the Teacher at Work. Case Studies 
of Directed Teaching. By C. J. Anderson, 
Assistant State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction for Wisconsin; Barr, Associate 
Professor of Education, University of Wiscon- 
sin; and Maybell G. Bush, Supervisor of Ele- 
mentary Grades in the Wisconsin Department 


of Public Instruction, Madison. Cloth, 382pp. 
D. Appleton and Company, New York. 


To all teachers interested in super- 
visory work this book offers practical 
assistance. Classroom teachers who 
desire to analyze and evaluate their 
own teaching will also find it helpful. 
The book deals with the problems of 
classroom visitation and conference. 
In its treatment of this subject it is 
clear and simple in terms and concrete 
and detailed in discussion. Definite 
plans are given for the critical study of 
a teacher’s work—studying the teacher, 
analyzing recitations, getting the facts, 
ete. Other chapters discuss construc- 
tive policies leading to improved teach- 
ing. In this connection the following 


(Continued on page 20) 
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International Dictionary 


Write for 
Helps in Teaching the Dictionary, FREE. 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 


1 Springfield, Massachusetts / 











PATTERNS 


Jo Cut and Color 


Sei jo. 1 


Contains 5 PATTE 
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raphed outlines or as cutting models against the blackboard. 
‘Assembled inattractive folder. Price 60 cents post aid. Do 
not send stamps. When ordering ask for the FRE! outline 
»attern of a window picture. Send for circular on Chris 
reeting cards to color and sell. 


FAIRBAIRN ART COMPANY, 
Dept.N. 736W.173rdSt., New York City 








") The MARCON-SLOPER 
DUPLICATOR 


You can make 100 copies of your ows 
hand or typewritten letters, notices, 
lessons, etc.,inten minutes, auch 
and easily. Printing surface ot', 
$1.25; 6 1-4x10,$2.25; 10x121-2,$4.00. 
Fulldirections, ink and sponge com 
plete. Refilling Composition, $1.0 
perpound. Also the Perfect Founts 
heh, 1 Pen-pencilto use me any ree 

wef h ) with abso a 
vetae See Till $1.50. Satatct 


Guaranteed and ALL MAIL CHARGES PREPAID BY US. 
W. FISHER COMPANY, 113 Amsterdam Avenue, New Yor 


BASKETRY MATERIALS 


FOR SCHOOL USE 


COLORED REED. Best quality in white, “A 
blue, green, gold, purple, brown, black, and aol 
In fifteen cent rolls or pound bundles, Discount 
large orders. Wooden Basket Bases, Lamp ~ 
Hanging Basket Frames, Glass and Cloth for _ 
Colored wooden Beads for trimming. Write 
Free Instruction Sheet and Price List. 

A. SPAULDING, Corner 4th and I, Phillipsburg, 


Ce 


Kansas. 
PICTUROL .WY JAG, PictuRo | 
PROJECTORS MAAC FILMS yj 
ERGO Use) SUBJECTS | 


Write for full descriptive literature | 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION: 


Manufacturer's, Producers and Distributors of Visual ‘il 
327 South La Salle St go. 
































Quickly and pe 

DEPORTMENT crstesty ners 

when place oi 

ethical basis. Hundreds are using OBJECTAL avi 

cite the moral impulse—the real secret of orde ning exe 

Bright, snappy, illustrative talks used in the writes! 

cise and character training periods. One Bésew anywhet 
Your ‘OBJECTALKS’ are the best I have foun 

in allmy search, 25 ‘OBJECTALKS’ $1.00. port, Cont. 

eT a 





SONGALOGUE COMPANY, Bridge 





A Genuine $20.00 Phonograph 
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cience Exposes the Fraud— / 


that catches millions of the un- 
wary, and proves the INGER- 
SOLL vastly different from the 


fancy, cheap, junk fountain pens 
that flood the market! 


The teaching profession has always shown a sympathetic attitude to- 
ward our efforts to safeguard the school children of America against 
exploitation by venders of cheap fountain pens, masquerading under a 
surface resemblance to the products of worthy manufacturers, but utter- 
ly valueless after very little use. 


‘We are now able to announce the results of an impartial test recently 
conducted by the famous Y. C. LAB—an institution established by the 
Youth’s Companion for protection against cheap and shoddy merchan- 
dise—“to throw a monkey-wrench in the cogs of illegitimate trade’, its 
Editor says. 

To prove beyond the shadow of a doubt the everlasting wearing quali- 
ties of the points used in INGERSOLL FOUNTAIN PENS, ten regu- 
lar stock pens were recently tested under the direction of the Y. C. LAB 
by Prof. Louis H. Young of the MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY. 

One by one these ten pen points, selected at random, were placed against 
awhirling abrasive stone for a solid hour each! They were scratched 
over this rough roadbed of flint that wears away the hardest metals, for 
adistance of FIFTEEN MILES—greater than the distance between 
New York City and Newark, N. J.—without a single one of them losing 
its smooth writing quality in the least degree ! 

At the same time, ten steel pen points—admittedly more durable than 
the ordinary soft points used in cheap fountain pens—were subjected to 
the same test and rendered totally unfit for use after a few seconds. 


This test was absolutely impartial. It has fully vindicated every claim 
we have made for the honest value and lifetime wearing quality of In- 
gersoll Fountain Pens. 

Officially conducted by a representative of one of the World’s greatest 
authorities—the MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOL- 
OGY and endorsed by the Testing Laboratory of the Youth’s Com- 
panion, we feel that this gives you a thoroughly ethical basis for ad- 
vising your pupils against the haphazard purchase of cheap unservice- 
able fountain pens which cost as much as Ingersoll Fountain Pens but 
do not deliver even a small fraction of the service. 


CHAS. H. INGERSOLL DOLLAR PEN CO., 551 North Arlington Ave., East Orange, N. J. 





Junior Model . ...... 


(model shown) ..... 


correct price. 


The surface of all writing paper is 
rough and gritty. It grinds on the 
point of a pen like a file because 
it contains some of the same 
abrasives asa cutting wheel. That 
is why ordinary cheap pens with 
soft points quickly wear out even 
under normal writing conditions, 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


LLAR PEN 


Standard Nickel-Silver Barrel Ingersoll Pens—Men’s, Ladies’ or 
Oversize Ingersoll Beauties, Red, Black or Green Durrac Barrels 
Ladies’ and Junior size Ingersoll Beauties, Red or Black Durrac Barrels $1.50 


Sold by dealers everywhere or sent direct upon receipt of 
Specify model and color desired when ordering. 
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Ingersoll Iridium-Tipped Pen 
Points show no wear 
after 15 miles on grindstone 


The actual photograph of Ingersoll Pens 
under test in The Y. C. Lab is reproduced. 
Each pen was so adjusted that the pressure 
against the grinding wheel was approximate- 
ly equal to that exerted by the average writer. 
Each pen point was also set at a proper dis- 
tance from the center of the wheel so that 
the speed of the wheel across the point was 
1,300 feet per minute and the total distance 
travelled in one hour was equal to 15 miles. 





Made and Guaranteed by 
CHAS. H. INGERSOLL 
of Dollar Watch Fame. 
Formerly Half Owner 
and General Manager of 
Robt. H. Ingersoll & Bro. 






















$1.00 









- « $2.00 
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The “JUNIOR” 
Model 


This is a school favor- 
ite found among our 
lower priced models. 
The full line, suitable 
for school use, includes 
the “Chicago,” “Giant,” 
“Dexter,” 
“Dandy,” “Wiz- 
ard” models. Obtain- 
ed from any stationer 


“Junior,” 
and 


or supply house. 




















58 East Washington St. 


Help Your Students 
Do Better Work 


Not only does a 
properly pointed 
pencil enable the 
student to accomp- 
lish more and better 
work, but an auto- 
matically sharpened 
pencil induces better 
deportment in the 
classroom. Sharpen- 
ing pencil points 
with a knife causes 
delay and is an an- 
noyance to both the 
user and his neigh- 
bors. ‘That is why 
school boards every- 
where are adopting 


APSCO 
Automatic 
Pencil Sharpeners 


Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co. 


Chicago, Illinois 











“HEALTH HABITS” 


of interest to every Teacher 


An invaluable guide to every 
elementary teacher and super- 
visor, who is correlating health 
teaching with other subjects. 


This outline of twenty - two 
complete teaching plans, in- 
cludes stories, games, object 
talks and project suggestions 
with patterns for handwork. 


They have been so arranged 
that the complete outline may 
be used as a basis for a health 
program or any single lesson 
may be given as part of a pro- 
gram already in operation. 


National Dairy Council Dept. N.I. 

910 So, Michigan Ave., | 

Chicago, Illinois. | 
Enclosed please find $1.00 for which 


send me Health Habits. 

SS | 

Address ee | 

City......... = : 
| 
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“‘Health Habits” will help 
you play the Health Game 
in your classroom. 


National Dairy Council 





910 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois 





specific topics are discussed: Preteach- 
ing conferences, showing the teacher 
how to plan her work; case studies 
of teaching; stenographic reports of 
supervisory conferences, reports and 
analyses of specific teaching situations ; 
follow-up conferences; case studies of 
how supervisors have turned failure 
into success; remedial measures for 
failures other than poor teaching tech- 
nique. The fact that impresses one 
who examines the book is that the 
authors have not offered theories or 
material of a general nature but have 
given an abundance of concrete illustra- 
tions of the topics under discussion. 
These actually show how the problem 
has been met and give suggestions for 
the supervisor to carry into his own 
work. 


Other Books Received 


The Philosophy of Athletics. Coaching and 
Character, with the Psychology of Athletic 
Coaching. By Elmer Berry, Associate Director 
of Physical Education, Professor of Physiology, 
International Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion College, Springfield, Mass. Illustrated. 
Cloth. 228pp. $2.00. A, S. Barnes and Com- 
pany, New York. 

Our Language. Book Two. By James P. 
Kinard, Ph.D., Professor of English, Winthrop 
College, Rock Hill, S. C., Mary Brown and 
Florence Hopkins Rogers, James Ormond 
Wilson Normal School, Washington, D, C._ II- 
lustrated by Eleanor Osborn Eadie and Anna 
Gladys Peck. Cloth. 40lpp. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. 

Europe. The Continents and Their People. 
By James Franklin Chamberlain, Ed.B., S.B., 
formerly President State Normal School, Silver 
City, N.M., and Arthur Henry Chamberlain, 
B.S., A.M., formerly Professor of Education, 
Throop Polytechnic Institute, Pasadena, Calif., 
Editor Sierra Educational News. Illustrated. 
Cloth. 27lpp. The Macmillan Company, New 


York, 

Best Stories. A Third Reader. (In “The 
Child’s Own Way Series.”) By Marjorie Hardy, 
Primary Teacher, University of Chicago Ele- 
mentary School. Illustrated by Matilda Breuer. 
Cloth. 285pp. Wheeler Publishing Company, 
Chicago. 

Better English Habits. Books I and II, with 
Teachers’ Manual for each. By Alma Blount, 
Ph.D., Professor of English, Michigan State 
Normal College, and Clark S. Northup, Ph.D., 
Professor of English, Cornell University. Illus- 
trated. Cloth. Book I, Grades 3 and 4, 366pp., 
Manual, 100pp.; Book II, Grades 5 and 6, 360pp., 
Manual, 83pp. Wheeler Publishing Company, 
Chicago. 

One Act Plays for Stage and Study. (Third 
Series.) Twenty-one contemporary plays never 
before published in book form, by American, 
English and Irish writers. Preface by Percival 
Wilde. Cloth. 429pp. $3.15 postpaid. Samuel 
French, New York. 

A State Educational System at Work. Report 
of the state-wide testing program conducted 
last year in Mississippi. By M. V. O’Shea, Pro- 
fessor of Education, University of Wisconsin. 
Cloth. 384pp. Published by the Bernard B. 
Jones Fund. 

Historical Fiction Suitable for Junior and 
Senior High Schools. Compiled by Hannah Lo- 
gasa, University of Chicago High School, with 
Introduction by A. F. Barnard, University of 
Chicago High School. Paper. 85pp. $1.00. 
McKinley Publishing Company, Philadelphia. 


The Constitution of the United States. By 
James M. Beck, L formerly Solicitor Gen- 
eral of the United States, 'with foreword by Cal- 
vin Coolidge. Edited for school use by Edwin 
L. Miller, Assistant Superintendent of Detroit 
Schools, and C. C. Barnes, Supervisor of Social 
Science, Detroit Public Schools. Cloth. 207pp. 
$1.25 net. George H. Doran Company, New York. 


Indian Nights. Famous Indian Legends. Re- 
told by G. Waldo Browne, author of ‘‘Legends of 
New England,’’ and ‘“‘Legends and Deeds of Yes- 
terday.’’ Illustrated by Alexander Key. Cloth. 
254pp. 85c. Noble and Noble, New York. 

Hygiene and Sanitation. The Essentials of 
Modern Health Care. By Jesse Feiring Will- 
iams, M.D., Professor of Physical Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia Universtiy. Illus- 
trated. Cloth. 344pp. $2.00 net. W. B. Saun- 
ders Company, Philadelphia. 

Economic Life and the Curriculum. By Henry 
Harfap, Ph.D., Cleveland School of Education. 
Cloth. 199pp. $1.25. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. 

Citizenship Training in Elementary Schools. 
By Ellie Marcus Marx, Principal Henry Clay 
and James B. Hope Schools, Norfolk, Virginia. 
Illustrated. Paper. 134pp. $1.00. The Henry 
Clay Home and School League, Norfolk, Va. 

Le Voyage de Monsieur Perrichon. By Eu- 
gene Labiche and Edouard Martin. Edited, 
with notes, exercises, and vocabulary, by Ralph 
W. Haller, A.M., Chairman of the French De- 
partment, Morris High School, New York City. 
Cloth. 188pp. Globe Book Company, New York. 


Chemical Calculations. By Ernest L. Dins- 
more, A.B., Chairman of the Chemistry Depart- 
ment, Boys High School, Brooklyn, New York. 
Cloth. 188pp. Globe Book Company, New York. 

The School Board Member. By John C. Al- 
mack, Ph.D., Professor of Education, Stanford 
University; Author of “Education for Citizen- 
ship.” Cloth. 298pp. $1.50. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. 

Rhythmic Songs—Games for Children. Rhyth- 
mic Stunts and Rhythmic Games. Rhythmic 
Dances and Dramatic Games. Words and Music 
by Abbie Gerrish-Jones; adaptations and de- 
scriptions by Olive B. Wilson-Dorrett. Paper. 
Rhythmic Songs: 40pp.; Rhythmic Stunts: 35pp. ; 
Rhythmic Dances: 40pp. $1.25 each. Sherman, 
Clay & Co., San Francisco, Calif. 


(Continued on page 23) 
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We can supply Literal (75c each), Interlinear ($2.00 each), 
Parallel Text ($1.60 each), and Fully Parsed Translations ($2.00 
each) of Caesar’s Gallic War, Cicero’s Orations, Virgil's Aeneid, 
also translations of Other Ancient and Modern Classics, We can 
also supply any Dictionary published, including the well known 
Student's French, German, Italian, and Spanish two-part Diction- 
aries, at $1.25: Noble's Large Type Spanish-English, English- 
Spanish Dictionary, at $4.00 postpaid. Cash with order, 


TRANSLATION PUB’G CO., 76 FIFTH AVE.,N. Y. CITY 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


Home Study Courses 


Cooking, Sewing, Diet, Health, Nursing, ete, [22nd year.] 
For teachers, extension workers, tea room, lunchroom, 
institution gers, h kers, ete. Illus  100-page 
booklet, “ The Profession of Home-Making”, FREE, 

AM SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 841 E.58th St. Chicago 














CEREAL 
worked out by 4 
pupil, that plants food information in the minds of 


TOMATO CARROT 


Fat to Live—A project in verse 


the class. _A sample of helpful material found in 
Food and Health Education. 


“I Don’t Know How We 
Ever Got Along Without 


Food and Health Educatio 


Every issue is brim full of new ideas. We 
study it carefully every month to find new 
suggestions for our class room work.” 

This is the opinion of FOOD AND HEAL 
EDUCATION expressed by the supervisor fof 
home economics in one of our large city high 
schools. 

FOOD AND HEALTH EDUCATION is 4 
magazine of ideas, and every home _economits 
teacher realizes the value of new devices for 
putting over food and health lessons, The story 
of an original plan tried out by the second 
grade teacher in Buffalo, is helpful to the teach 
er in Montana. A new type of community 
health work sucessfully carried out in Seattle 
gives new zest to the work in Lincoln, Nebraska. 
The plan of cooperation of all health education 
forces in Binghamton, N. Y., assists in arous 
ing enthusiasm for similar work in other local- 
ities. And so it goes. ’ 

FOOD AND HEALTH EDUCATION carries 
hints on impromptu food and _ health lessons: 
suggestions for new forms of team work bot 
in and out of the classroom; ideas for sch0 
dramatics; and gives the teacher constant cone 
tact with the best thoughts on teaching from 
all over the country, in short, it is a live jou" 
nal for live teachers. 

Start the school year right with fresh stock 
of new ideas. One dollar sent to our office m 
will bring you FOOD AND HEALTH EDUCA: 
TION for twelve months beginning with 
big ‘‘School Opening Number.” 

FOOD AND HEALTH EDUCATION 
468 Fourth Ave., New York, NE 
Food and Health Education, 468 Fourth Ave., New York, M1. 

Enclosed find $1.00 for which send me Food 
Health Education for one year (12 issues) bé 
with the “School Opening Number.” 


Name 





Address ....:........... 





Position .... 
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HE new school year offers 
you fresh opportunities for 
ANY more productive work. Better 
methods, greater enthusiasm, 
better materials, will help you 
=| make the most of every minute 
of the day. 
Bradley’s school materials are 
ot ‘ ; designed by authorities in edu- 
0 ei, Bradley’s Industrial Cut-Outs cational work. They are care- Baby Bett } 
Aen > 1 atcccngger in a eion .--" fully selected and prepared by aby betty | 
ell known ul pictures of a present day industry. An , : 
* Poel authentic story of the industry accompanies Bradley’s own experts. They Seat Work for Beginners 
the drawings. The set also includes a sheet . 8343—Twenty cards, many in color, pictur- 
Y.cIn of illustrations in color. 8462—The Orange “F© made, and packed, for prac ing Baby Betty, Billy Boy and articles of I 
ICE —., hing $0.50. 8463—The Date In- tical schoolroom usage — for — and toys associated with these two 
ustry, Price $0.50. : characters. Each card contains three sen- 
rough handling by unsteady tences relating to the picture it bears. The | 
ies little fingers. sentences are cut apart and the equivalent 
nd yor) of two cards given to a pupil to be properly ] 
100-pax For new and greater successesbe assembled. Price, $0.60. 
wae sure of good materials. Ask for 
—insist upon getting—Bradley’s. 
‘Ths is Billy Boy's sled 
demsamaias I 
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REAL New Tonal Tempera Poster Billy Boy 1 
rink Colors Seat Work for Beginners ( 
un . . . . 
; Flexible tonal tempera colors have long Independent Seat Work 8344—Similar in size and general character 

been wanted. Bradley’s new Tonal Tem- Exercises to the Baby Betty Seat Work for Beginners, i 

pera Colors do not flake or chip. They are except that all cards are printed in black. 
° made in twenty-eight colors providing a Designed for the younger child who has a Price. $0.60. 
tion means for effective poster work of the high- limited reading ability. Introduces a large | 
We est standard. Any color, (except gold, sil- element of play while at the same time 
nd new ver and vermilion) Price per 2 oz. bottle giving valuable training in word recognition 
| $0.25. Gold, silver and vermilion price and sentence building. Designed by M. i 
room $0.40. Madilene Veverka, Supervisor of Kinder- 
ity high garten—Primary: Dep’t., Public Schools of ' 

Los Angeles. 8476—Set 1, Price $0.50. 
AK 8477—Set 2, Price $0.50. 
cms Se | 
4 : 

vec Graded Self Keyed Examples 
je teach 
—_ The very latest findings of investigators in I 
ebraskt. arithmetic were used in grading these cards. 
Jucation The figures are small, units, tens, hundreds 
1 et and thousands being employed freely. l 
- They may be used in any grade as an index 
carries of the degree of proficiency, and by teach- 1 
lessons; e ers in the 2nd, 3rd and 4th years as drill 
at Poster Patterns of Little Folks work since the figures employed are within 
om Classics Art Stencils ener gnees: mien : 
ve jou A set of outline pictures of characters in A set of artistically designed stencils de- The variety of progressively different prob- 
h stock such stories as: This Little Pig Went To voted to subjects of interest to children, rsa terse encourage the pupil and hold 
fice - Market, Little Red Hen, etc. Twelve sheets such as animals, birds, butterflies, and bor- . = | 
yo to the box, size 17x 22, printed on durable der design motifs. Appropriate for coloring Five sets: 8373—addition. 8375—subtrac- 

stock. Special coloring instructions on each with paint or crayon. They are also suit- tion. 8374—multiplication, 8376—long di- 
ON sheet. 8223—Set No. 1, Price $0.85. 8224 able for decorating all kinds of fabrics. vision. 8377—short division. Price each l 
’ N.Y. —Set No. 2, Price $0.85. 8255—Price $0.35. $0.60. 
fork, NA. I 
oe MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY — SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO | 
thee | CHICAGO: Thomas Charles Co., Agts. KANSAS CITY: Hoover Brothers, Agts., 

gts., 

‘ | Wie ! 
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The Pathfinder--- The Best Current Events Weekly 


The Pathfinder, the illustrated Weekly News Re- 
view published at the Nation’s Capital, is an ideal 
medium through which teachers and pupils can keep 
posted on current events. In each week’s issue all 
the important news of the day is skillfully condensed 
and interestingly presented and there is also a vast 
amount of general information of value to teachers 
and pupils. Each issue contains a “Guide to Con- 
tents” which consists of helpful questions and com- 
ments on the topics covered in that issue. 7 

$1.00 per year of 52 numbers. With Normal In- 
structor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $2.75. With any 
books on this page at prices quoted. 


September 1927 Septemb: 


Seeley’s Question Book 


Covers Reading, English and 
American Literature, Orthog- 
raphy, Grammar, Arithmetic, 
Algebra, Physiology and Hy- 
giene, Geography, U. S. His- 
tory, Civil Government, Draw- 
ing, Writing, Nature Study, 
Current Events, Manners and 
Morals, School Management, 
Methods of Teaching. Gives 
questions and answers’ on 
every phase of each subject 
and helpful suggestions for its 
teaching and_ study. 446 
pages, full cloth covers. Price 
$1.50, postpaid. With Normal 
Instructor-Primary Plans, 
1 year, $3.20. With The 
Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.20. 


400 Games [OF Sato ONE 
AND PLAYGROUND 

Gives full instructions for 
playing more than four hun- 
dred games with ample pro- 
vision for every age, purpose 
and occasion. There are in- 
door and outdoor games; 
games in which children of 
varying ages may participate; 
games for social gatherings; 
for special purposes in °class- 
room work; in fact every kind 
of game that teachers may 
need. Numerous diagrams and 
illustrations. 320 pages, full 
cloth covers. Price $1.50, post- 
paid. With Normal Instruc- 
tor - Primary Plans, 1 
year, $3.20. With The 
Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.20. 


Poems Teachers Ask For ®QOKS! 


These two books con- 
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Tez 
Use 


Pedagogical Pep BOOR OF He 


The Prize - Winning 


tain 480 of the poems 
most frequently asked for 
by teachers. In reality, 
therefore, they are a 
compilation by teachers 
of the poems which they 
have found most desir- 


POEMS 
TEACHERS 
ASK FOR 


Either volume with Nor- 
mal Instructor - Primary 
Plans, 1 year, $2.80. 
Either with The Path- 
finder, 1 year, $1.80. 


School Window Decorations 


Contains 16 sets of pat- 
terns for window decora- 
tions with full directions 
for making. May also be 




















80 cents, postpaid. 
Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans, 1 year, $2.65. With 
The Pathfinder, 1 year, $1.65. 











POSTER P ATTERN BOOKS Subjects in Group II are: Washington Crossing the Dela- oe one Alagagt, Mn ao 
ware, Leutze; The Return of the Mayflower, Boughton; Detail Soe ges, full cloth covers 

The following books contain outline drawing of Sistine Madonna, Raphael; The Lookout ‘‘All’s Well,” Homer; wewmememe | tiem Price, $1.25 per copy, 
patterns which are to be traced and transferred Sir Galahad, Watts; Baby Stuart, VanDyck; The Windmill, van- postpaid. ; With Normal 


to suitable paper for coloring, cutting, and as- 
sembling into posters. Full directions given. 
The patterns may be used many times over. 




















Subjects in Group I are: 


Ruysdael; Taos Indian Roasting Corn, Couse. 


The price of either Group I or Group II is $1.50 each, postpaid. 
structor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.20. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS 
or THE PATHFINDER 


Order Now and Pay October 15th 


See Credit Offer on Page 2. Use Order Blank Below. 


Teaching Helps 


that Meet Every Classroom Need 


The Torn Hat, Sully; By the River, 
Lerolle; Old Ironsides, Johnson; The Balloon, Dupre; Song of the = 
Lark, Breton; Age of Innocence, Reynolds; Deer in the Forest, 
Twilight, Bonheur; Dignity and Impudence, Landseer. 
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Either with Normal In- 


Either with The Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.20. 


used in making decora- 

tions “¥ Rag purposes. 

Some of the patterns are: ° ° GROUP I : i 

Grapes and Laven, Bas Instructor Picture Studies SKour nite standards by which | 1 ppecenr-pAY 

Daffodils, yo ny paar’ Pay Each of these groups contains full color reproductions of 8 fa- INSTRUCTOR ery feature of their work. STANDARDS 

Hatchet and Cherries, ete. — potion f seme pane, ane 2 12% — PICTURE ioe teal te = FOR TEACHING 
‘ : si : o 3 ack and white miniatures of eac od 

Heavy paper covers. wae subject and complete study material. STUDIES crete examples to make Fizpanrck 


Plans in this book were 
selected from over two 
thousand submitted by 
teachers in a nation- 
wide prize contest. They 
cover practically every 
phase of a teacher’s work 


pages, full cloth covers. 
Price $1.50, postpaid. 
With Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans, 1 year, 
$3.20. With The Path- 
finder, 1 year, $2.20. 











Present-Day Standards 7/9. 


In this new book, the 
author explains what 
constitutes good teaching 
to-day and presents defi- 


them of the greatest 
value for self-improve- ® 
ment. The lesson plans, 


projects and problems in- 











Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.00. With 
The Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.00. 























UNI 
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ed a ag oid a and deal with the teach These arti 
school work. pages ° e é - : 
eax in cach book, Wail cleth May Be Had at Special Reduced Prices ing of the school sub- it easy to | 
covers. Price of each e ° e . jects, the children, the applicatior 
values, 065%. cauenee. When Ordered in Combination with community, and " t he olor effec 
cheoiroom itself. 


paints, la 
bronze an 
gifts or ho 


VISUA 


M4 Daylight La 
Story-Book Poster Patterns 3 Volumes YE Instructor Plan Books How I Did It ete 
Contains patterns which Totaling WY Y] 4 This book contains 746 
form 20 posters, size 36 x 672 P Vj Y y Three volumes—Autumn plans, Winter plans, teaching devices briefly A Vist 
STORY: BODK 14 inches, each illustrating ages Yj Coase psseapee ee i, Spring plans—for teachers of all grades. Each explained by teachers 
PO STE R a well-known story. Some L, Yj Uy of these three volumes presents a great variety who have used them suc- 
of the subjects are: Cin- Yi of seasonable teaching plans (with an abund- cessfully, (They cover 
PATTERNS | derella, _ Rumpelstiltzkin, yj i ance of material for carrying them out) classi- School Management; |) SOCIAL SCIE 
By BESSaguCE CLEAVELANO The Frog Prince, The Ugly fied as follows: Biography, Games, Geog- Arithmetic; Language; |g 
a Duckling, Puss-In-Boots, y raphy, History, Hygiene, Literature and Lan- Geography; __ Spelling; |p HIGH SCHO 
oie etc. Heavy paper covers. guage, Nature Study, Picture Study, Plays and History; Writing; Read- 
Price 80 cents, postpaid. Exercises, Poems, Projects, Seat Work, Songs. ing; Hygiene; —. N Write 
He With Normal Instructor- The plans and material have been prepared ree ee — an ane ly 
Primary Plans, 1 year, by many teaching specialists of high standing Dor y ny s. in 9 Man. |S KEYST! 
ome $2.65. With The Path- in the branches represented. The selection, 1 Trai ni a "Music: 
finder, 1 year, $1.65. arrangement and editing have been done by Ge ‘-— < e TI. 
° Miss Florence Rae Signor, of the editorial staff ea A Holidays: 
Health Poster Patterns of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans. Miscellaneous. 320 pages, 
: ‘ The wealth of illustrations is a notable full cloth covers. Price 
The patterns in this book feature. Not only is the text profusely illus- : 





form 10 posters, size 36 x 
15 inches, each illustrating 
a health rule, Some of the 
subjects are: Sleep With 
Windows Open, Clean the 
Teeth Every Day, Bathe 
More Than Once a Week, 
Drink Milk Every Day, etc. 
Heavy paper covers. Price 


HEALTH 


POSTER 
PATTERNS 


Oy OfSs BRUCE AVELAND 





trated throughout but there are also a large 
number of designs and patterns for seat ‘work, 
construction work, paper cutouts, posters, 
booklets, cards, calendars, etc., and many pic- 
tures in the sections on Nature Study. 

Price, 3 vol plete, $3.60 postpaid. 
With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, 
$4.90. With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $3.90. 








$1.00, postpaid. With 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $2.50. 
With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $1.80. 


Practical Selections 


From twenty years of 
Normal Instructor - Pri- 


























80 cents, postpaid. With - " mary Plans. For teach- 
Normal Enstonsten Primary The Year’s Entertainments rd ee ed M Prac tics) 
cove Bits — fan Russe i ee, oes A large and choice collection of recitations, songs, management, history, elections 
c i Fe music, dialogues, tableaux and other entertainment geography, arithmetic, [' deve 
material arranged in complete programs for all the and the other standard Normal Ca nid 
Mother Goose Health Posters various holidays and special occasions during the subjects, on arts and ard Prony Plo 
Contai tt f Full Cloth school year. 364 pages. Full cloth covers, Price crafts, domestic science, fy) 
en eee ee nae $1.50, postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Primary manual training, and 
making 10 posters, size Binding Plans, 1 yr., $3.20. With The Pathfinder, 1 yr., $2.20, other schoolroom activi- 





36 x 15 inches, in which ties; 34 full-page illus- 














Mother Goose characters , kboard 
illustrate health rul ° when ordering Normal Instructor-Primary Plans and trations of blackboar 

are “* “Mother gr Meme = USE THIS BLANK The Pathfinder, separately or in combination, or either |——-———,_—: dtawings, 1 nature _ ane \ 

rhymes. Some of the sub- [ or both in combination with such of the helps on this page as may be desired. weg all Fay y 100 \ 

jects are: Little Boy Blue e , ed ia 

fone athe oak sa | Pay October 15th If More Convenient pause ot satelite aah Se 

day), Nimble Jack (who | $1.00, postpaid. With Normal Instructor-P? OUR BIG C 
plays out of doors each F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. Date. .o.eeeeeeeeeeeesceeeenn 1927 mary Plans, 1 year, $2.80. With The Pathiné™ 


w BOOKS (3 



























































Either Book with Normal Instructor-Pris® 
Plans, 1 year, $2.50. 154 
Either Book with The Pathfinder, 1 ¥% 








60 cents, postpaid 


Street or R. F. D. State. 


NOTE: For subscriptions to Normal Instructor-Pri othe intries, 
add SO cents. For subscriptions to The Pathfinder to any polne outcide ofthe ‘States, aad $1.00." ‘ ] 


day), etc. Heavy paper 1 year, $1.80 
covers. Price 80 cents, Place cross (X) [] Please send me Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for 1 year. Price $2.00. hal 
ponone. Be —— squares to indi- (0 Please send me The Pathfinder for one year. Price $1.00. rs BOOKS! 
1 year, $2.65. With The Puainien, § es $1.65. | zines desired (J Please send me BOTH of the above magazines, 1 year. Price $2.75. Instructor Jointed Toys AND I 
Also send me the helps checked below in combination with the above at the additional Each of these books | Janel Tew 
Instructor Poster Patterns BOOKS prices indicated. [Place a cross (X) in square opposite each item desired.] contains 30 patterns 
: Tand Il (0 Instructor Picture Studies, Grp. 1, $1.20 add’! (J Practical Selections, 80 cents additional with directions for Red 
_ Each of these books contains patterns for mak- (] Instructor Picture Studies, Grp. 11, $1.20 add'l [] Poems Teachers Ask For, Bk. I, 80 cts. add'l making jointed toys. 4 
ing 30 posters of varying sizes up to 54 inches C) Instructor Plan Books, $2.90 additional (J Poems Teachers Ask For, Bk. 11, 80 cts. add’! Book I _ contains 
long. 20 of the patterns in each book are of (J Present-Day Standards for Teaching, $1.00 [} Instructor Poster Patterns, Bk. I, 65 cts. add'l twenty-two patterns ce) 
Mother Goose characters ; others deal with chil- additional CJ Instructor Poster Patterns, Bk. Il, 65 cts. add'l for Jointed Animals, 
dren, their pets, and their play. No patterns [] Four Hundred Games, $1.20 additional [) Story-Book Poster Patterns, 65 cents add'l Birds, etc., and eight 
alike in the two books. Heavy paper covers. [] Pedagogical Pep, $1.20 additional (J Health Poster Patterns, 68 cents additional for Little Citizens 
Price, each Book, 80 cts., Postp’d. Either Book [] Seeley’s Question Book, $1.20 additional (J Mother Goose Health Posters, 65 cents add’l Jointed Toys. Heavy 
with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, “] The Year’s Entertainments, $1.20 additional [] School Window Decorations, 66 cents add’l paper covers. Price 
$2.65, Either with The Pathfinder, 1 year, $1.65. | {] How 1# Did It, 80 cents additional CJ Instructor Jointed Toys, Book §, 60 cts. add’! 60 cents, postpaid. 
, RSPR TTY a a ‘ : l CL) Instructor Jointed Toys, Book Il, 50 cts. add'l Book II —— 
“ ¥e =e . I am enclosing herewith. nine patterns for See 
oe | This order totals $..........c..ccccccccseseceseeeee which {G I agree to pay not later than Oct. 15, 1927. Saw Jointed Me 
wenty for other 
N Goose Jointed Toys | ; 
| ame P. O. and one for a Santa Claus Jointed Toy. Priet 
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Teach Children the 
Use of Colors with 


UNDECORATED 
GREY IRON 
CASTINGS 


These artistically modeled castings make 
it easy to teach children the theory and 
application of color harmony. Rich 
color effects are easily secured with oil 
paints, lacquer, liquid sealing wax, 
bronze and other mediums. Ideal for 
gifts or home decoration when colored. 


Our beautifully illustrated 
catalog shows about 200 de- 
signs—many in full colors. 
It gives complete di- 
rections for coloring. 

This attractive cata- 

log will be sent to 
teachers FREE. 

Write today. Ad- 

dress Dept. N.I. 
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VISUAL INSTRUCTION 


Lantern Slides 


Stereoscopes 


Daylight Lanterns 
Stereographs 


A Visual Aid For Every 
Visual Need 


SOCIAL SCIENCES PRIMARY READING 
HIGH SCHOOL SCIENCES MAP SLIDES 


Write for further information 


KEYSTONE VIEW CO. 


MEADVILLE, PENN’A 


DRAPER’S 
“SANITARY” 
SHADES 


Regulate the Light 
Sun Ventilation 

MANY STYLES 
COTTON DUCK 


Will not check, crack 
or pin-hole 


PLEASE SEND US 
YOUR INQUIRIES 


_ Luther O. Draper 
Shade Co, 
SPICELAND, INDIANA 


WR BIG CATALOG FREE 


BOOKS 2, Publishers 


We catalog and send by mail, at a big 
Wing to you, over 25,000 books of all publishers. 

supply the largest number of public, private 
pau school libraries and individuals with all their 
font Our gervice is quick and satisfying. Write 

Catal day. A post card will bring it. 

THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Dept. 28, 
231-233 West Monroe St., Chicago, tl. 
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oh waste your time or that of the 
ildren sharpening pencils the old 


‘ashioned way. Let us send you one 
g our Large Size Automatic Pencil 


tpeners—free of all cost. Read 


















































wt liberal offer on Page Seven. 


Cooperative School Bulletin 
“ents per copy) Published at Auburn, Indiana 


Three pecial Get Acquainted Offer 
. months for 25c (April, May and September issues) 
ive School Bulletin, Lock Box 47, Auburn, Ind. 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Other Books Received 


(Continued from page 20) 


The Billy Bang Book. By Mabel Guinnip La 
Rue, Author of “The Fun Book,” “Under the 
Story Tree,” and “In Animal Land.” Illustra- 
ted by Maud and Miska Petersham. Cloth, 180 
pp. The Macmillan Company, New York. 


Directed History Study. Book II for seventh 
grade and Book III for eighth grade. Students’ 
Workbooks in United States History. By Charles 
C. Scheck, Ph.B., M.A., and M. Althea Orton, 
Instructors in Socia) Studies, Washington Junior 
High School, Rochester, N. Y. Paper. 119pp. 
each. 56c each. World Book Company, Yon- 
kers, N, Y. 


The Ghost of Lollipop Bay. An operetta in 
two acts. Libretto by Charles O. Roos and 
Juanita Roos; music by Charles Wakefield 
— Paper. 8lpp. Oliver Ditson Company, 
oston. 


Choral Fantasia from Pinafore. For mixed 
voices. By Arthur Sullivan. Arranged by N. 
Clifford Page. Paper. 27pp. Oliver Ditson 
Company, Boston. 


Plainer Penmanship. Intermediate Book 
(Grades 7, 8, 9). By John Oswell Peterson, 
Supervisor of Penmanship, Tacoma, Washing- 
ton. Paper. 128pp. 32c. The Bruce Publish- 
ing Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Reforesters of America. Prepared by Mabel 
L. Mills. Illustrated. Paper. 118pp. $2.00. 
American Reforestation Association, 428 Brad. 
bury Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Moulding Public Opinion to Help Save Our 
Trees. By Mabel Louise Mills. Illustrated. 
Boards. 129pp. $3.00. American Reforestation 
— 428 Bradbury Bldg., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 


Teaching Arithmetic in the Primary Grades. 
By Robert Lee Morton, Professor of Mathema- 
tics, College of Education, Ohio University. 
Cloth. 248pp. $1.80. Silver, Burdett and Com- 
pany, Newark, N. J. 


Teaching Arithmetic in the Intermediate 
Grades. By Robert Lee Morton, Professor of 
Mathematics, College of Education, Ohio Uni- 
versity. Cloth. 359pp. $2.16. Silver, Burdett 
and Company, Newark, N. J. 


Third Grade Arithmetic Practice. Fourth 
Grade Arithmetic Practice. Fifth Grade Arith- 
metic Practice. For finding and correcting 
weaknesses in the step difficulties of the process- 
es. Prepared for optional use with McMurry 
and Benson’s Social Arithmetic, but usable with 


any basal text. Paper. Third Grade: 104pp. 
48c. Fourth Grade: 132pp. 48c. Fifth Grade: 
119pp. The Macmillan Company, New York. 

Toys Every Child Can Make. By Harry B. 
Wright. Illustrated, Cloth. 64pp. $1.60. 
The Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 


Merry Time Songs for Children. By Charles 
H. McCurrie. Illustrated by Albertine Randall 
Wheelan. Paper. 26pp. $1.00. Sherman, Clay 
& Co., San Francisco, Calif. 


Health Behavior. A Manual of Graded Stand- 
ards of Habits, Attitudes, and Knowledge Con- 
ducive to Health of the Physical Organism, and 
of Personality, Home, Community and Race. By 
Thomas D. Wood, M.D., Professor of Health 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, and Marion Olive Lerrigo, Ph.D., Staff 
Associate, American Child Health Association. 
Cloth. 159pp. Public School Publishing Com- 
pany, Bloomington, Illinois. 


Stone’s Silent Reading. Book V. By Clar- 
ence R. Stone, Author of ‘Silent and Oral Read- 


ing.”’ Illustrated by Billie Chapman. Cloth. 
217pp. 92c. Houghton Mifflin Company, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


New York at School. A Description of the 
Activities and Administration of the Public 
Schools of the City of New York. By Joseph- 
ine Chase, Assistant Director, Public Education 
Association, in collaboration with the school 
authorities. Cloth. 280pp. Public Education 
Association of the City of New York 


Swimming Simplified. Revised and Enlarged 
by Lyba and Nita Sheffield, A. M., Directors of 
Swimming, Universities of California and Col- 
umbia (summer sessions), and (Nita Sheffield) 
Instructor of Physical Education, Teachers Col- 
lege. Illustrated. Cloth. 310pp. $2.00. A. S. 
Barnes & Co., 67 W. 44th St., New York. 

An Athletic Program for Elementary Schools. 


Arranged According to Seasons. By Leonora 
Andersen, B. S., Formerly Director of Physical 


Education, Illinois State Normal University, 
Normal, Illinois. Foreword by Dr. J. Anna 
Norris. Illustrated. Cloth. 144pp. $2.00. A. 


S. Barnes & Co., 67 W. 44th St., New York. 


Special Day Pageants for Little People. By 
Marion Kennedy, Teacher, Primary Department 
of Public Schools, Minneapolis, Minnesota, and 
Katharine Isabel Bemis, Formerly Teacher of 
English, Franklin Junior High School, Minneap- 
olis, Minnesota. Cloth. 48pp. $1.50. A. S. 
Barnes & Co., 67 W. 44th St., New York. 


Correlated Art for Advanced Schools, Edu- 
cational Art Texts Related to Life. Books I, II, 
and III. By Pedro J. Lemos, Leland Stanford 
University, Editor ‘School Arts Magazine,” 
Author of ‘“‘Applied Art’’; and Bess Eleanor Fos- 
ter, Lecturer, Institute Director, Supervisor of 
Art, Minneapolis. Lllustrated, Paper. Each 
48pp. $1.50, plus postage, per set. Abbott Ed- 
ucational Company, Chicago, III. 


Thinking, Speaking, and Writing. Textbooks 
in English. Book One: Seventh Year. By 
Mabel Holman, Chairman of the Department 
of English, Franklin K. Lane Junior-Senior 
High School, New York City, Donald Lemen 
Clark, Assistant Professor of English, Columbia 
University, and Benjamin Veit, District Super- 
intendent in charge of Junior High Schools, 
New York City. Cloth. 335pp. Book Two: 
Eighth Year. By Hallie Lee Jameson, Teacher 
of English in the George Washington High 
School, New York City, Donald Lemen Clark, 
and Benjamin Veit. Cloth. 38lpp. Book Three: 
Ninth Year. By Edwin Van B. Knickerbocker, 
Chairman of the Department of English, George 
Washington School, New York City, Donald 
Lemen Clark and Benjamin Veit. Cloth. 447pp. 
Silver, Burdett and Company, Newark, N. J. 
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that cost 
little: 





ig Helps 








17001 
17002 
17003 
17004 
17005 
17006 

7099 

7010 


55e. 


18001 
18002 
18003 
18004 


each 


























Set 


Set 
nine 


Map 


Postpaid Prices. 
ment 2c each or $1.20 per hundred. 


Postpaid Prices. 


La 5 


Postpaid Prices. 


projects, each map carrying 
pupil’s use. 


Postpaid Prices. 








The maps are printed in blue, so that pupils’ work stands out, and seas 
tinted making land areas clear. 


Order by number from this list—prompt shipment 


United States 7011 Canada 
Europe 17012 British Isles 
Asia 17021 Pacific Ocean 
Africa 17025 Italy 

North America 17034 Egypt 


South America 
World 
Australasia 


17067 Mexico 

17077 Central America 
Less than 50 maps of one 
Per enve 
If order totals 10 or more envelopes ( 


United States 18005 North America 


Europe 18006 South America 
Asia 8099 World 
Africa 8010 Australasia 


11x16 map as two of the 8%x11 size. 


Desk Maps! 


For fixing in your pupils’ minds the important geography and his- 
tory facts, these inexpensive maps work wonders. 
izes work better, keeps pupils occupied, and enables easy testing of 
pupils’ knowledge. 


Regular size 8%x11 inches. 


17036 Mediterranean Lands 


Their use organ- 










































are 


17085 Greece 

17096 Roman Empire 

17170 Northeastern U. S. 

17171 Eastern U.S. 

17173 Southeastern U. S. 

17176 Mississippi Basin 

17177 Western U.S, 
(Order states by name) 


number, in any desired assort- 
lope of 50 maps of one number, 
each envelope may be different 





but must contain 50 maps of one number), the price per envelope is 45c. 


For special projects, double size maps 11x16 inches are available: 


8021 Pacific Ocean 

18036 Mediterranean Lands 
18171 Eastern U. S. 

18173 Southeastern U. S. 


Just double those given above for 8%x1l maps, or count 


Order NOW from this list—prompt shipment 








Packard Project--Problem Maps for Geography 






map. 


ee 


5001 
5002 
5003 
5004 
5005 
6006 
5009 
6011 
66.12 
5021 
5105 


Less than 50 of one number, in 














hundred. Per envelope of 50 of one number, $1.45. If order totals 10 or more envelopes 
(each envelope may be different but must contain 50 maps of one number), per envelope 
$1.20. 


Order NOW from this list— prompt shipment 


AMERICAN HISTORY MAP SETS 


Nine outline map 
instructions for the 
New, and carefully prepared. 

R6a, for second half-year. A similar set of 
projects completing U. S, histury to date. 


Per set, 17c. 


R5da, for first half-year. 





















Each map carries directions for the pu- 
pil to work out a series of projects on the 


geographic facts and relationships, 
size 11x17 inches, 


The vital 


Large 


work brings out the 


Order by number from this list 


United States 5112 Illinois 
Europe 5118 Maine 

Asia 5120 Massachusetts 
Africa 


5172 New England 


—— en 5173 Southern States 
World 5174 Middle Atlantic 
Canada States 

British Isles 5175 North Central 
Australasia States 


California 5177 Western States 


any assortment 4c each or $3.40 per 


AMERICAN HISTORY ATLAS 


The Hart-Bolton Atlas of 24 fully 
colored maps 81x11 inches, Pro- 
vides needed reference material for 
your students, in working out map 
projects. Specify A24p. Postpaid, 
74e. 












































Z. A. 
Postpaid Price. 


THE WORLD GEOGRAPHY MAPS 
f ee ] }}) REMAPPED 
World Remapped An 80-page 
summary of 
Lhe thegeograph- ——— ; 
een ical changes | 
Pe after the -—-- samen | 
som an World War. ee —. ' 
— Worth many : 
oe dollars to the oe oe 
geography 
Pn. and history 
= teacher. 
Postpaid, 20c. 
Large maps, each 44x58 
Three Excellent Books inches, NEW U., S. & Posses- 
Four True Stories by Jessie R. 1008 = a aw on, 
Smith. Columbus, Miles Standish, ales Eastern ‘i agg ooo 
John Smith, Benjamin Franklin. ee een gl : bon 
¢ » > » ent prin ed, exceptio 010 iz, 
a i ee on durable jute fibre stock, i Ss 
ure ; Beautiful oak case, hinged "ae 
Early Egypt by Z. A. Ragozin. door, guaranteed spring roll- = Ferien nas 
Frithjof, Viking of Norway by ers. Set of four Geography value aaenede Price 


Wall Maps as 
(f. o. b. Chica 


Ragozin. 
Per volume, 50c. 


Send Order and Remit 

















with stand (f. o, b. 
Chicago), $12.50. 


described. 
| $27.20 











tance to 


DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY, 


School Map Specialists 


5239 Ravenswood Avenue 





Chicago, Illinois 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


This is why 
Esterbrook Pens 


give you better service! 


You know that Esterbrooks smooth the whole 
process of teaching penmanship. Experience has 
already proved Esterbrook economy and durability. 


But these actual microscopic Jeg sn oi of 
the steel in finished pens show you why Esterbrooks 


are superior. 


If you have never used Esterbrooks, or want to 
make comparative tests, we invite you to send for 
free samples of Esterbrook school pens. Give your 
full name, address and school connection, and ad- 


dress Esterbrook Pen Co., Camden, N.J., Dept. C-4, 





Steel in an ordinary pen 
(Enlarged 500 times) 
The black areas (ferrite) and the 
white spots (cementite) are large 
and irregular. That makes it easy 
for the acid in ink to attack the 
ferrite. In a few hours the ferrite is 
eaten away and only the hard, sharp 
cementite is left. The pen is jagged, 
scratchy. You have to throw it 
away. Cheap pen—false economy. 





Esterbrook Steel 
(Enlarged 500 times) 
See how fine, how evenly distribu- 
ted the particles are! Itis this close 
amalgamation of ferrite and cemen- 
tite in Esterbrook steel that so 
strongly resists the acids in ink. 
That is why an Esterbrook pen 
stays smooth and flexible all 
through its long service, Ester- 
brook—true economy. 


Esterbrook School Pens 








Picture Study Material of the Finest Quality 


now available at a minimum of cost in the 


Instructor Picture Study Series 











» Stuart 
Baby Stu a. 


Tlanted by Arshows 8" “ 
e 








panpetone \} 
\ 
\ 
\ 


Each large full color picture is 
mounted on a heavy white mat 
and is enclosed in a folder of 
heavy art paper, size 10x13 inches, 
containing study material as de- 
scribed at right, 


4 or more 


50 or more 


Full Color Miniatures 


These miniatures, size 31¢ x4 ¢ 


Large Full Color Pictures (t2:-te: 


These pictures are faithful reproductions in full color 
of the original paintings and are large enough to be seen 
by the whole class. 
heavy white mat, size 93(x123{ inches, and is enclosed 
in a folder of heavy art paper, size 10x13 inches, 
\ the inner pages of the folder are printed the story of the 
picture, story of the artist, questions to ask the pupils, 
helpful suggestions to the teacher, etc. 


Prepaid Prices of Large Full Color Pictures 


(Each picture mounted and enclosed in folder containing study material) 
Less than 4 of any one or assorted subjects. poeceeees 35 cents each 


15 or more ‘ 
For eo) 
Pupils 


inches, reproduce with 


4 apes series offers full color reproductions in two sizes 
of a carefully selected list of well-known paintings 
adapted for study in elementary schools. Complete study 
material is furnished with the pictures in either size as 
explained below. 
for list of subjects or write to our nearest office. 


See page 1 of June Normal Jnstructor 


For the 


Each picture is mounted on a 


On 


.-30 cents each 
anstean 25 cents each 
eoonnnstl 20 cents each 








the same fidelity as the larger pictures all the colors of 
the original paintings. They are put up in packages of 
one dozen of a subject together with a leaflet containing 
story of the picture, story of the artist, questions to ask, 
etc., this study material being the same as given in the 
folders accompanying the large pictures. 


Prepaid Prices of Full Color Miniatures 


(Im packages of one dozen of a subject with leaflet containing study material) 
Less than 5 dozen (5 packages)" .................. 25 cents per dozen 
5 or more dozen (5 or more packages)* ......20 cents per dozen 
25 or more dozen (25 or more packages)"...... 15 cents per dozen 
100 or more dozen (100 or more packages)*...12 cents per dozen 





but the packages containing one dozen of a subject cannot be broken 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING 


Per for Miniatures may be made up of one or assorted subjects 
’ 





Each package of full color minia- 
tures contains one dozen of a 
subject, also a leaflet with study 
material as described at left. 


C O - Order from Sou’) 


Nearest to You 


Dansville, N. Y.—Des Moines, lowa—Nashville, Tenn.—San Francisco, Cal, 





AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Answers to Queries 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next 
issue after their receipt, owing to the time re- 
quired for publication, On account of limited 
space, omissions are frequently necessary. A 
remittance of ten cents with each question se- 
cures reply by private letter. Questions sent 
for personal reply without enclosed remittance 
are answered in this department, unless re- 
quired answer would be too lengthy or other- 
wise inappropriate. Address all Queries to 
JOHN H. ARNOLD, CEDAR FALLS, IOWA. 
Teachers who desire literary assistance will find 
terms stated in Mr. Arnold’s announcement in 
the front of this issue. 

What is the difference between a tadpole and 
a polliwog ?—New York. 

There is no difference. Tadpole is 
the term preferred by scientists. 

When did Dr. Eliot, former President of Har- 
vard, die and what was his age at time of 
death ?—New York, 


Dr. Charles W. Eliot died August 
22, 1926, at the age of ninety-two. 
When was the Irish Temperance Society of 


America organized, and where are its head- 
quarters ?—New York City. 


This society was organized in 1920. 
Its headquarters are at 310 West 48th 
Street, New York City. 

Are any Mexican War soldiers still living ?— 
Missouri. 

According to the latest published re- 
port of the government covering pen- 
sions there were nine soldiers of the 
War with Mexico drawing pensions. 

When were women first admitted to state 


-o- glameaaa on the same terms as men?—New 
ork, 


Michigan was the first state to open 
the doors of its university to women on 
the same terms as men. This was done 
in 1870. 

How many states have mothers’ pension laws 


and what states were the first to pass such 
laws ?—Connecticut. 


Forty-two states now have mothers’ 
pension laws or laws providing for aid 
to mothers. Missouri and Illinois in 
1911 were the first states to pass such 
laws. 

What country outside the United States has 
the largest railroad mileage 7—Iowa. 

Of the foreign countries Russia ranks 
next to the United States in railroad 
mileage, although having only about 
one-sixth as many miles as the United 
States. Canada is third. 

Has the American’s Creed been officially 


adopted by the United States government ?— 
Nebraska. 


The House of Representatives took 
action on April 8, 1918, accepting the 
Creed on behalf of the American peo- 
ple, and it has been promulgated by 
the Committee on Publication. 

How many millionaires are there 
United States ?—Illinois. 

Estimates based on income tax re- 
turns indicate that there are about 
eleven thousand millionaires in the 
United States, more than one-fourth of 
this number residing in the state of 
New York. 

Which is the larger, the commerce between 
the United States and Philippine Islands, or 


that between the United States and the Hawaiian 
Islands ?—North Dakota. 


As regards value of imports and ex- 
ports, the commerce between the United 
States and the Hawaiian Islands is 
somewhat larger than that between the 
United States and the Philippines. 

How many different Americans have won 
Nobel prizes ?—Virginia. 

In Physics, A. A. Michelson (1907) 
and R. A. Millikan (1923); in Chem- 
istry, T. W. Richards (1914); in Medi- 
cine, Alexis Carrel (1912); Peace 
Prize, Theodore Roosevelt (1904), 
Elihu: Root (1912), Woodrow Wilson 
(1918), Charles G. Dawes (1926 — 
shared with Sir Austen Chamberlain). 

_Why was Good Friday so named ?—West Vir- 
ginia. - 

It is not known definitely why Good 
Friday was so named, but it is believed 
to have come from the designation of 
the day as God’s Friday. The day on 
which is commemorated the crucifixion 
of Christ has been given various names 
in different countries and among dif- 
ferent people. The name “Good Fri- 
day” is of Anglo-Saxon origin. 

When was the first Sunday School started in 
America ?—New Jersey. 

It is believed that the first Sunday 
School was started in America in 1786 
at the home of Thomas Crenghaw in 
Hanover County, Virginia. This was 


in the 
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The Neilson Drawing Books 
Unequaled 


Hundreds of thousands in use. State, County 

and City adoptions, 

8 book series for the grades for students, 

8 book series for the teacher, 

Rural book and hand-book. 

Landscape Painting for Home Development, 
PRICES : 

Landscape Painting, Postpaid, $1.00, 

Any drawing book and hand-book, 65 cents, 

All 8 drawing books and hand-books, pogt. 

paid, $4.20, 

The same with all portfolios, postpaid, $5.00, 





Drawing books and hand-books by the dozen 
f. o. b. 28 cents each, 
By the 100 or more f, o. b., 25 cents each, 
Address: NEILSON DRAWING BOOK (0, 
Box 477, Pocatello, Idaho. ‘ 
——) 

















FOR TEACHERS OF ALL GRADES 

For teachers interested in Health and Hygiene 
Procter & Gamble have devised an absorbing 
plan known as the Cleanliness Crusade. It Pro. 
vides opportunity for creative work for both teach. 
er and class—colorful posters for the school room 
cakes ofIvory Soap and recognition awards for the 
children to take home with them. It is both prac. 
tical and thorough, resulting from careful 6tudy 
of the expressed needs of thousands of teachers, 

Only your request and the twenty-five cents jn 
stamps which covers postage and handling are 
necessary for all material for the Cleanliness Cry. 
sade. Asthisis appropriate for the elementary 
grades only, we have a special educational chart, 
prepared by Dr. Bonser of Columbia University, 
for teachers of the higher grades. This chart 
(with acopy of “A Trip to Ivorydale”) will be 
sent free to school superintendents upon request, 

PROCTER & GAMBLE, 
Dept. 32-I, Cincinnati, Ohio. 








“One Cycle” Geography 

Course by Ridgley and others, for the elemen- 
tary school. Five books to cover the course, 
Nature Study-Health Education 
Series for 4th, 5th, and 6th grades, by Alice 
Jean Patterson. 

Ideal Music Series for the first six grades, 
by F. W. Westhoff. 

Ask for catalogue with descriptions and prices 
of the above and our other publications, 
McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT, Normal, Ill. 














SCHOOL ROOM DECORATIONS 


Easily displayed by using 


Moore Push-Pins 
Glass Heads—Steel Points 
For all heavy articles, use 
Moore Push-less Hangers 
They grip tight to walls 
10c pkts. Everywhere 
Send for Samples, New Enameled Cup Hook 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 





















The most valuable offer 
ever made bya publisher. Ten issues 
of THE PATHFINDER for only 10 cents! 

The liveliest, most unique and most entertaining 
American weekly magazine. Full of wit, humor, 
information, news events, special features, excellent 
fiction, etc. Once you read THE PATHFINDER yot 
will never do without it. Grab this [mited offer at once 
THE PATHFINDER, Dept. M-70, WASHINGTON, D.C. 











Would you like to know and understand 
scales and signatures perfectly? Make 
transposing and music fundamentals easy 
for the = with this accurate 
interesting device. 
THE TETRACHORD. 7x11 in, Revolving 
dise. Eight page booklet of music it 
struction included. Price postpaid Se 
(Postal M.O,). Special rates when bought 
in quantity for class work, schools, 


Address: GLADYS T. STEPHENSON, 
—————— 1605 E. 12th Street, Davenport, low. 





























Boys—Just think of it! A Genuine 
Spalding Leather Foot Ball FREE for 
selling only ONE-HALF GROSS of our 
High Grade Pencils! Read all about 
it on Page Seven! 


PE WRITER 


ALL STANDARD MAKES. $10up. Fully Guaranteed. Frotreet. 
Write for complete illustrated lists and special reduce 
Northwestern Typewriter Exchange, IZ1N. Franciseo,Chieage!l- 











os 

° directions, 15. 

Basketry Materials $2'9!°* 273, Svooden ine 
len ” 


chair cane, Indian ash splints, cane webbing, wood! is dye 
ded straw willow, pine needles, books, tools, 


brai , rush, wil c 
Louis STOUGHTON DRAKE, Inc., 32 Everett St. Allston Station, Boston 34, Hass 
ea 


LIBRARY BOOKS FREE! 


Pupils sell 35 Pencils, Send for pencils and list of 7 
FREE LIBRARY CO., HUDSON, N. * 
ima 


OR. ATIONS. Debates, Essays, Ete- a 
9 pared to order. $2.50 per 

words. Twenty-five years’ — MILLER 

LITERARY AGENCY, 211 Reisinger Ave., Day™ 


PICTURES FOR SCHOOLROOM WALS 
Send for illustrated aoe Ce “ cents. 
GRAMSTORFF BROS., Maiden, Ms 














101 Ferry Street, 


Septet 
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Tr 27 
modeled after the plan of Sunday ‘ 
aes Schools established by Robert Raikes 
ooks in England, who became active in such = Iz 
work in the city of Gloucester in 1780. oe ate 
The first Sunday School society in the The Cable Company, 1216 Cable Bldg., Chicago %?7 
County United States was organized in Phila- Please send me without obligation on my part: 
: delphia in 1791. oO og a nae — a Songs” . 
ins , ener , ( FREE Sample Copy Everyday Song Boo 
— States Se es * ee pera Pager ss 0 Details about your special offer to schools and 
with which the United States has copyright teachers on the Cable Midget Piano. 
treaties ?—Pennsylvania. 
st Securing a copyright in the United Name scdaiaalsamaiumed 
Dest. States does not mean that copyright is Add 
ms secured also in foreign countries even — 
; fei though the United States has copyright School 
relations with these countries. Copy- 
. right in foreign countries is obtained 
K CO,, only by complying with the specific 
iiuillial regulations of the copyright laws of 
aS a the respective commonwealths. 
ES When were the Y. M. C. A. and the Y. W. 
Hygiene, C. A. organized ?—Minnesota. 
absorbing The Young Men’s Christian Associ- 
Boe ation was founded in London by George 
po Williams in 1844, The first associa- 
ds for the tions in North America were estab- 
oth pres lished in Montreal and Boston in 1851. 
aa” The Young Women’s Christian Associ- { 
conte fa ation had its beginning eleven years 
dling are later in the activities of two English- O 
ness Cru. women, Miss Emma Robarts and Mrs. * WW 
ee nn os mpeg = — ———- o * 
orth tion of this kind in the United States 
hla chert was established in New York in 1858. 0) INCJICAS l NSA opular 
pe dag Who invented the clock and when was the 
first one made ?—Florida. 
It is not known when the first clocks 
= were made or the name of the original @) I } O O 
a inventor. Claims have been advanced 
Best school col- that clocks were made by the Chinese 
slaenan. " at least two thousand years before 
Ise, lection ublished Christ. Others claim that to Germans 
P of the eleventh century belongs the 
y Alice es + making Pa _— — It is 
nown, however, that clocks were in 
nT Carefully selected, general use in churches and monaster- ABLE Song Books are published to advance the 
| prices e ‘ ies during the latter part of the Middle " : 
“a authoritative Ages, = that td — = a cause of good music and are priced so low that 
sir bere tensively in such places before tha ° 
| time. It seems likely that clocks as we no school need be without an adequate supply. In 
° now them to-day date from about 100 
ONS Compiled by noted |1:D. ‘The ancients bad various means order to prove what remarkable values they really 
. of reckoning the passing of time, but are, we have set aside 5000 as Sample Copies to send 
: educators real clocks belong to comparatively re- pet. ‘ 
cent times. to teachers. If you are not already familiar with the 


How many labor unions are affiliated with the “101 Best Songs” or the Everyday Song Book ask for 


American Federation of Labor and what are 


A necessity for ag song these FREE Sample Copies. Let us, also, tell you 


More than one hundred labor organ- 


English teachers izations are associated in forming the about the Cable Midget Upright, the ideal school 








ae American Federation of Labor. Among d th ‘al off ki 
these ome United sBtine Workers, of piano, and the special offer we are making to schools 
° merica; ine, ill an melter 
A Ss lendid Workers; ha ween ana and teachers. 
and Steamfitters; attern akers; 
reference book Machinists; Maintenance of Way Em- 101 Best Songs Everyday Song Book 
ployees; United Garment Workers; po : ted b : 
Electrical Workers; Draftsmen; Bak This is ~ lowest —_ _ a he -_ known authority - 
ery and Confectionery Workers; Boil- most popular song book for’ the teaching of primary music, the 
—— for sup- ogg ol a eee — a = — oe Song one gees the 
din 4g , , “ mpiled to meet the needsof time-tried songs which experience 
P ementary rea s Livesets yo Rao toe pac the progressive teacher, it con’ has proved are the most valuable for 
ees; Fur Workers; Commercial Teleg- tainsa representative collection teaching in the lower grades. The 
School edition raphers; Railroad Telegraphers; Sleep- of national, patriotic, college care with which these songs have 
ing Car + ae pe nts Ag and sacred songs, songs for been graded, the helpful teaching 
only 25c a ia Gia” Geteuation dee childrenand songsof sentiment. suggestions, and the programs out: 
partments are Building Trades, Metal More of the ‘‘101 Best Songs’ _ lined greatly simplify the work of the 
P Trades, Union Label Trades, and Rail- are in use in schools today than teacher. The number of musical 
Handsome gift road Employees. any other song book in the games included appeal especially to 
6.6 Are there any exceptions to the law excluding world. the children. 
edition $1 50 illiterate aliens from this country ?7—Kansas. } ; 
- The law makes an exception of per- P ° » 7 each in 100 lots, f. 0, b. Chicago. $1.00 a 
sons under sixteen years of age, and YUCESS dozen, prepaid. Less than 12, 10c each prepaid. 
Send a quarter today of the following classes over that age: IAN 
for inspection copy of persons who are physically incapable AN IDEAL SCHOOL P O 
i the school edition of reading; persons seeking admission The Cable Midget Upright is the acknowl- 
4 The to the United States to escape from re- edged leader among school pianos. It pos- 
a8 pon —, ee cg sesses the same tone, volume and durability 
ced PL ir las ; = x : ; 
po CABLE COMPANY he wooviduaier residing in the United as the finest standard uprights and is small 
ons, 1. eae States for five or more years, who and compact enough for the teacher to look 
cubes te a po a age a over the top in directing her classes. Ask for 
ools dye who return within six months fr ; <a ‘ 
oni (a anaenamaaaamaa time of departure; persons in transit literature describing the Cable Midget 0 
— fj i216 Cable Botton Chicago 4 | through the United States; exhibitors right and for information about the specia 





! You will find enclosed $——.—-for which please and employees of fairs and expositions offer we are making to schools and teachers. 
vend me authorized by Congress; alien girls 
N, N.Y: --——copies of your school edition at 25c. 


coming to = ve e — am 
Tee zens of the Unite es who serve 
— | | copies with dark blue cloth cover, $1.00, f | in tne World War with the United THE ( ; ABLE ( ‘OMP ANY 


] 
5 
i 
i 
—. 
wat pies of Kraft leather gift edition, $1.50. § | States military or naval forces; and 
8 
i] 
i 
i] 
5 
5 





rf ; 
MILLER a exceptions are also made in respect to Makers of the Famous Cable Line 
arte, parents, grandparents, wives, and un- of Pianos and Inner-Player Pianos 


— Addr. e 





married or widowed daughters of per- re 
sons legally admitted or of citizens of 1216 Cable Building Chicago 
the United States who wish to bring to 
this country certain relatives. 
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Me Sterling Installation 


2200 square feet of Sterling Lifelong Blackboard .. a recent installation 
in the new Union District High School, Dunbar, West Virginia. 

Typical of the better schools for which Sterling is spe- 
cified. ‘Walter F. Martens, Charleston, 
West Virginia, Architect. 
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Gvery day ~more and more Sterl | 
Lifelong Blackboard is installed 




















a permanent investment that has proved 
itsworth to School Boards everywhere 


Guaranteed for the life of the building! 


with age. Warp and buckle proof .. . strictly 
fireproof. Little depreciation ; ; . with its first 
cost practically its final cost and easy to install. 











That is the unqualified promise of this 45 year 
old institution , . . that is the measure of its faith 
in Sterling Lifelong Blackboard. And Sterling is 
guaranteed by the distributor who sells it, as well. 


Sensational, possibly, to the few. But to those 







Leading architects and contractors specify Sterling. 
School Boards now know that the reasonable invest- 








who know the Weber Costello institution and the 
policies which have dominated it, the amazing 
achievement of Sterling comes as a logical step in 
school supply progress. 


Today . .. hundreds of thousands of feet of 
Sterling are serving school needs everywhere. As 
better schools are being erected . . . as school 
boards seek to meet their budgets with perma- 
nent blackboard investment . . . Sterling is going 
forward with steady strides. 


Black . . . and black all through. A finer writ- 
ing surface, and a body that seasons and improves 
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Weber Costello Co. 


ment Sterling calls for is to all ends a final in- 
vestment. So the cost of Sterling really grows less 
as time goes on. If you don’t know all about Sterling 
Lifelong Blackboard you should get the facts now. 


Find out for yourself just 
why Sterling is being in- 
stalled in the new and bet- 
ter schools everywhere. 
Send the coupon for a free 
sample of Sterling Lifelong 
Blackboard . . . and de- 
tailed information of this 
time-tested and proved 
successful product. 






WEBER COSTELLO CO. 


Dept. NS9, Chicago Heights, Illinois 


Gentlemen: Please send me Free of all charge a sample of Sterling Lifelong 
Blackboard together with detailed information about this time-tested and 
proved successful product. It is understood that this obligates me in no way. 
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constiTuTION \ We ——</ # sepremser 
DAY X f 17TH 


OUR. CONSTITUTIONAL HERITAGE 


/ [Tyke Constitution of the Uniled States is 
h 





‘ 


/ 

nol a fetich. If was devised as a practical « 
scheme lo give adequale national authority with- 
out sacrifice of whal was deemed lo be essential 

local aulonomy. If proceeded from the people and 

created, under an arrangement of delegated and 

reserved powers, organs through which the will 

of the people could “be expressed. 


‘The more we consider the Constitution of the 
Uniled Stales, the more we shall. marvel, at the 
success of ils arrangements and the firm hold that 
they still have despite the lapse of a hundred and 
forty years since if was wrilfen, upon the conviction 
of the people with respect lo their existing needs. 
We have a process of amendment for which the 
Conshtution itself provides.»--And we are thus able lo 
meet our needs as they arise by appropriale modifications. 


saa CHARLES E. HUGHES 
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Objectives in Elementary Education 


By HERBERT S. WEET 


Superintendent of Schools, Rochester, New York 


jectives of education, it may be helpful to inquire whether 

there is any stability in the objectives of the elementary 

school. Somewhere between the extreme of thinking of edu- 
cational objectives as static and the even more pernicious ex- 
treme of thinking of them as having practically no degree of 
stability whatsoever, lies the middle-of-the-road course that in 
these days every one of us desires to find. It is hoped that this 
brief statement may at least suggest some principles that will be 
helpful to every teacher who is to-day facing this problem. 


I: VIEW of the widespread discussion of the changing ob- 


E SUBMIT that any proper respect for the rights of the 

child and the welfare of the community dictates, during this 
elementary school period, an education that will advance, al- 
though by no means perfect, the child in his ability: 

1. To read, write, and speak the English language correctly, 
and to know and use intelligently the elementary processes of 
arithmetic. By common consent these are the fundamentals 
without which neither the knowledge nor the training essential 
to the fullest enjoyment of life, to economic independence, and to 
satisfactory citizenship, can be secured. 

2. To know and to obser’ e the laws of physical health and well- 
being and to appreciate the meaning of life and nature. 

3. To know and to appreciate the geography and history of his 
own community, state, and nation, and of the world at large; to 
sense his share in the social, civic, and industrial order of such 
a democracy as ours, and to meet to the full the obligations which 
such knowledge and appreciation should engender, to the end 
that justice, sympathy, and loyalty may characterize his personal 
and community life. 

4. To share intelligently and appreciatively in the fine and the 
useful arts through the pursuit of music, drawing, and litera- 
ture; to pursue manual training and the household arts as they 
are related to the three great universal needs of food, clothing, 
and shelter. 

Here, then, is our common foundation. It is comprehensive 
enough to include the tools of language and number; a trained 
mind and a sound body; a moral nature which has been appealed 
to with reference to the great social and civic obligations, and 
has thereby been stimulated and made intelligent; the awakened 
aesthetic life; the gratification of the universal craving for the 
use of the human hand; and the recognition of the indispensable 
contribution of manual training to the arts and industries of life. 
This foundation is ideal and yet there is not a single one of its 
elements with which any one of us would be willing to dispense. 
It touches the latent possibilities of a human being. For the 
public school to allow any one of these to remain latent is to de- 
prive the individual and to ignore the larger life of the com- 
munity. 


N WHAT sense are we to regard these as objectives? Does it 

follow that if a child in the elementary school makes perfectly 
satisfactory progress along each of the four lines indicated, that 
child will have gained all that we expect to accomplish in the 
field of elementary education? To put the case differently, one 
may fairly inquire whether these are not means to certain ends 
rather than the objectives or ends themselves. Our answer 
would be that they are both. 

It would be readily granted that a person may be able to read, 
write, and speak correctly the English language and to know and 
use intelligently all the processes of arithmetic, and yet not be 
educated. Unless there can be developed along with these accom- 
plishments the right character qualities, we are not securing 
what is recognized as the ultimately all-important goal of public 
education in this country. By character qualities is meant those 








qualities of the physical, intellectual, moral, and aesthetic life 
that are recognized to be essential to good citizenship. 

We never secure these qualities except through the doing of 
concrete tasks. Knowledge is not secured, intellectual power is 
not developed, bodily health is not guaranteed, moral fiber is not 
strengthened, and one’s social and civic obligations are not clari- 
fied through abstract disciplinary processes alone. Whenever 
these great qualities are found in any individual they are the re- 
sult of genuine personal application to the clearly presented and 
specific problems of life. They have been acquired because the 
individual has faced and successfully performed the definite tasks 
set before him by the environment in which he has lived. The 
public school is but one factor in this environment, but it is the 
one agency that has been deliberately established for the purpose 
of guaranteeing that no child shall escape this personal applica- 
tion to a certain range of concrete tasks, upon the performance 
of which depend those things that are believed to be essential to 
our individual and collective welfare. When we say, therefore, 
that accomplishments along these four lines are objectives in 
elementary education, we mean that the school must have as its 
immediate and definite objective the teaching of these things in 
a manner as sound and accurate and thoroughgoing as it is possi- 
ble to teach them. In this sense, therefore, these accomplish- 
ments are objectives. 

They are, likewise, the concrete tasks of the schoolroom upon 
which we depend so largely for the development of right atti- 
tude and sound character. In this sense they are means to these 
more remote ends. The extent to which these more remote ends 
are accomplished through the concrete tasks depends, so far as 
the school is concerned, upon the teacher’s methods and upon her 
personality, which gives both life and meaning to her teaching. 


NE or two further considerations in connection with this state- 
ment of objectives may also be of help. Do they not suggest 
an encouraging degree of curriculum stability and, at the same 
time, the field in which the changing elements of the curriculum 
are to be found? We may be very sure that as the years go on 
we shall continue to regard as absolutely essential to elementary 
education sound accomplishments along each of the four lines in- 
dicated. In other words, we can scarcely think of the day when 
our present so-called fundamentals, or our health studies, or our 
social studies, or our fine and practical arts, will be dropped from 
the elementary school. This means stability. 

On the other hand, we do not know what the content of our 
course of study along these lines will be ten years from now. 
Take arithmetic, for example. We know that two and two will 
continue to make four. This is illustrative of certain everlasting 
truths. However, we do not know that the automobile with all its 
ramifications will constitute one body of material upon which to 
work in arithmetic ten years from now as it does to-day. It may 
go the way of the horses and the carriages and the blacksmiths’ 
shops, which supplied a certain amount of arithmetic material 
only a few years ago. This in turn indicates a type-field in which 
changing elements in the curriculum will always be found. 


F THERE is any one educational field more important than 

another, it is this field of objectives, in which it is an extremely 
difficult task for us to keep our bearings. The finest training 
possible in methods and processes of teaching avails but little 
unless the ends for which we are striving are clearly and defi- 
nitely before us. Buildings and equipment are, of course, essen- 
tials, but they in turn will be determined by the ends which the 
school is to serve, and these ends are the educational objectives. 
Since the same principle holds throughout, the educational ends 
for which we are striving are obviously of prime importance. 
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An Experiment with an Activity Curriculum 


By MABEL HUTCHINGS BELLOWS 


Principal, Kensington School, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


T IS not my purpose to set forth 
arguments urging the adoption 
of an activity curriculum in all 
clementary schools. One need 
1 only read the titles of any cur- 

4} rent educational magazine to ob- 
serve the trend toward the uni- 
versal acceptance of the idea 

< - embraced in the philosophy of 
Dewey, which is really the un- 
derlying basis for the formation of an activity 
curriculum. One observes a tendency to regard 
teaching as educational only when the child 
thinks of the school as the place where he may 
carry forward the activities which he considers 
important, the same ones which are already un- 
der way in his out-of-school life. This type of 
rriculum calls for no definite division or dif- 
ference between the education the child gains 
from his valuable experiences outside of school 
and that which he is to achieve as the result of 
his real experiences within the school. 

Perhaps the most significant change from the 
past to the present method of evaluating educa- 
tion lies in a determination to shift the starting 
point for all the organization of the learning 
which is to take place in the school away from 
the facts to be learned to the motives of the 
learner, these motives to define and limit both 
what shall be learned and how it shall be learned. 

There are aS many varying achievements in 
this new type of teaching as there are school 
systems and teachers engaged therein. Many, 
perhaps all, of the teachers attempting to take 
definite steps toward reorganizing their work on 
an activity basis are moving forward with hesi- 
tation and uncertainty. There are not, as yet, 
established techniques of teaching which are di- 
rectly and entirely applicable to this method of 
teaching. There are no recognized standards 
for the objective measurement of results which 
an individual teacher may use. In standardized 
tests, so easily procured and used, one has scien- 
tiie instruments with which to measure prog- 
ress in the school subjects of reading, writing, 
spelling, and arithmetic, but a teacher cannot 
measure objectively the children’s achievement 
in, for instance, their ability to choose worth- 
while things to do, which is one of the outstand- 
ing purposes of an activity program. This lack 
of standards for judging achievement is liable to 
tause great discouragement on the part of the 
teacher, for we all like to see the concrete evi- 
dence of our accomplishment. It is only through 
a sharing of experiences by those who are carry- 
Ing on experimentation of this kind, that each 
teacher may be encouraged to go on trying to 
achieve more nearly this ideal of teaching. It is 
therefore my purpose to outline some of the ob- 
‘ervations which I have made day by day as an 
(periment of this kind has been under way. 

That there may be no misunderstanding of the 
Dhilosophy upon which this particular experi- 
ment has been conducted, it should be stated that 
the teachers who are doing this work in Ken- 
‘ington School, Grand Rapids, Michigan, are 
students of and believers in the educational phi- 
bsophy of Dr. Kilpatrick’s interpretation. They 
tlieve that the methods he advocates are prac- 
tical and usable in their entirety in the public 
‘chools of to-day. Rather than seeking to mod- 
ify the philosophy that it may better fit into 
Present-day traditional practices, they are ener- 
getically attempting to make over the situations 
which they are working in order that they may 
more nearly conform to the demands of this phi- 
losophy, in which they whole-heartedly believe. 
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THE DAILY PROGRAM 


A group of teachers so engaged must believe 
that on the first day of school the children in 
their rooms are already interested in a great 
many worth-while things, and are already en- 
gaged in pursuits which may be brought into the 
daily school life to become the immediate motives 
for the units of work to be undertaken. They 
must be ready to begin with what is meaningful 
and purposeful to the children. They must be 
determined to introduce the school subjects, as 
such, only when they help the children to carry 
on the pursuits in which they are engaged. 

A formal, inflexible daily program, allotting a 
definite amount of time to each of the school sub- 
jects, is not practical or usable for this work. 
Accordingly, the first work of the teachers carry- 
ing on this experiment was the formation of a 
plan for a daily program, dividing the day into 
large periods of time, typical of the various kinds 
of activities in which they expected the children 
to engage. This type of program, with changes 
and adaptations, has been successfully used for 
three years in Kensington School. It contains 
the following six kinds of periods: 

The Planning Period, devoted to a general dis- 
cussion of the units of work, under way or to be 
undertaken; checking up on what has been ac- 
complished; general planning for the different 
periods of the day. 

The Research (Finding-Out) Period, which is 
the children’s study period. It is the time when 
the informational content of the various school 
subjects is used in answering the children’s 
questions or problems. For instance, arithmetic 
comes into this period only as it helps in the fur- 
thering of the children’s immediate problems. 
The teacher helps them with an explanation of 
the arithmetical principle involved and applies it 
to the working of the problem of immediate 
need. Necessity for drill on the process is dis- 
covered here and left for the drill period. 

The Activity Period, which is devoted to all 
kinds of handwork and excursions into the com- 
munity for first-hand information on a problem 
under study. 

The Recreation Period, the purpose of which 
is to teach the children how to spend their leisure 
time in a better and finer way. The content of 
this period is made up of activities which will 
enrich and add to the ways the children have of 
spending their leisure time outside of school. 
Such activities as story telling, reading for en- 
joyment, sports and games, nature study, music, 
art appreciation, and studying the “movies” are 
included in this period, but only as these various 
topics have an immediate meaning for the 
children. 

The Free Period, the chief purposes of which 
are to give to the individual child an opportunity 
for the initiation of individual projects, to ob- 
tain school materials, to receive the teacher’s help 
in carrying on the activities, and to allow a cer- 
tain time of each day for free creative work, 
such as painting, modeling, poetry, play writing, 
and so on. These activities come as the natural 
expression of the child’s artistic instinct. 

The Drill Period, which is the time for each 
child to try to bring himself up to grade stand- 
ards in the drill subjects. All drill is the natural 
outgrowth of the projects under way in other 
periods, and no drill is given unless the need for 
it has already been seen in the other periods of 
the day. Different children drill on different 
processes and different subjects, as their individ- 
ual needs demand. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR TEACHING THE FUNDA- 
MENTAL SUBJECTS 


There are many questions waiting to be an- 
swered in the mind of any person who has the op- 
portunity to make an intensive study of a school 
which is working on the activity basis. It is of 
absorbing interest to watch how the children and 
the teachers react to the whole situation. One 
is always primarily interested in the children. 
What will they do? What kind of things will 
they want to undertake when they realize that 
they are free to choose? How will their inter- 
ests grow and change? How will they behave 
when the school atmosphere is such that it en- 
courages them to act like normal human 
children? 

There is no lack of worth-while things to do 
when, for the starting point of all the work, the 
teachers are dependent upon the things which the 
children like to do. Once the children under- 
stand that the school is a place where they can 
get help in such pursuits as making kites, plan- 
ning parties, and mending broken sleds, and that 
the teacher is eager to work with them on the 
things in which they are interested, unlimited 
numbers of worth-while projects present them- 
selves. 

One is, however, both amazed and amused by 
the childishness of the children’s suggestions, a 
list of which at first sight seems to present no 
worth-while opportunities for educative work. 
Perhaps the teacher has a group whose only im- 
mediate interest seems to be making and using 
bows and arrows. The first thought is, “What 
of reading, writing, and arithmetic can possibly 
grow out of such an activity?” However, if the 
teacher has a broad conception of the purposes 
of the school subjects, understands education to 
be something bigger and better than the mere 
learning of facts, and is determined to study the 
purposes of the children for their educative op- 
portunities, it is not long before the possibilities 
begin to appear in most of the things which chil- 
dren suggest doing. 

Let us study the bow and arrow interest. Per- 
haps, as was the case with a group I observed, it 
forced itself upon the attention of the teacher by 
becoming a dangerous activity of the play- 
ground. This time the small children’s safety 
was endangered. There were opportunities for 
work in safety and good citizenship right at 
hand, but before using them, the teacher an- 
nounced to the children that all who were inter- 
ested might make bows and arrows in school. 
An article in The American Boy, telling just 
how to make them, was found, and the magazine 
was nearly worn out by eager readers, 

There was much discussion about the kind of 
wood to be used for the bows. Experimentation 
with many pieces of wood of different kinds, to 
find out whether they would bend and not break, 
followed. After the children had decided what 
kind of wood they would use, they had to deter- 
mine the amount of lumber needed and to figure 
the cost. The actual making of the bows and 
arrows required both skill and patience. 

Meantime, an interest in the story of Robin 
Hood developed, and the bows and arrows were 
painted and decorated like those illustrated in 
the book. <A group of boys worked diligently to 
make a good, accurate target. They decided to 
mark off a portion of the playground for archery 
practice and warn the little children to keep out 
of danger. On the school field day an archery 
contest was held. The children thought that they 
were just playing, but the teacher had seen op- 


(Continued on page 84) 
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History and Geography in Intermediate Grades—|} | - 
LEARNING THROUGH ACTIVITIES 
By JESSIE L. DUBOC 
Assistant Professor of Education and Supervisor of Teacher Training, State Normal College, Dillon, Montana 
CHILD NATURE SHOULD DETERMINE THE of intermediate grades are different from those ence in standards and tastes, i. e., a desire fo 
CURRICULUM ANO CLASSROOM PROCEDURE of the primary grades, while, at the same time, attention to himself and his own products o 
S79 CHILD'S success in the school- they have not reached the adolescent period in feats. Has not yet learned the higher forms of - 
ae | room depends very much more attitudes, interests, or abilities. An expert co-operation. 
upon the way learning takes teacher of primary children will fail with the Do not these characteristics suggest that a 
place than upon what is learned. children of the intermediate grades if she does curriculum based on activities is as essential for 
If teaching is guided by the nat- not modify her procedure to meet the needs of children of these grades as for those of the pri- 
ural laws of learning, many the maturing children. mary grades? They have the same right to work 
more facts will be assimilated Most of our pedagogical literature tends to on the “play level” and to really live while jp 
and in such a way as not to hin- lead teachers unconsciously to accept the hypoth- these grades as when they were in the earlier 
der the development of power to °!8 that somehow the procedure in primary grades. An activity curriculum makes it pos. 
think and act. Actual experi- grades meets that of the junior high school half- sible for learning to take place in natural situs. 
ences in thinking and acting all along the line of WY: Frequently unfortunate conclusions have tions, as in life outside of school, where people 
learning build up many rich associations which been drawn from this false premise. No longer must make decisions, select a task, co-operate 
aid the memory in retaining facts, and thus they should we accept the statement that “the inter- with their fellows, and evaluate what is done 
will be more readily recalled when needed at some gee an > ana 2 “a 9 ill” as Z key and said. 
future time. Whatever may be the subject mat- ‘© ‘reatment of a Child oF that age. Keen od- 
ter or the topic presented by the teacher, the ex- servers of childhood “s these grades know that iasiaaiiiel ey ae 
ae Ae al ogy teachers of intermediate pupils meet with special ALL SUBJECTS 
tent to which it will function in the mental de- . ve pup spe 
velopment of the child depends immeasurably problems peculiar to this stage of growth and yet, If we accept. the modern method of teaching 
upon how it is taught. The emphasis is shifted at the same time, have a very fruitful field for in- geography, children in all grades will be trained 
from the teaching to the learning. Whether or spirational teaching and character development. to look for the reasons why the people of any 
not a child is educated depends not so much upon Good literature _for teachers of intermediate region work, play, and live as they do and how 
the facts presented for learning as upon what grades, such as is available to guide the proce- they have made (or can make) their work, play, 
goes on in the child’s mind because of them—the dure of teachers of primary grades or junior and ways of living fit the country in which they 
changes brought about in his thinking and his high school, is rare. nen LaRue! cog te ~ ." Sys any 
conduct, his attitudes, tastes, and habits, and the T 4 ne ey eee ee. See ee 
extent to which his actions are determined by sereenbani aims nei ies... to ask are: “Who are you? How are you! 
his own volition. : How did you get that way? How can you get 
The only possible means of bringing about the The first questions for a teacher of any grade more that way or less that way?” 
desirable changes in a child’s thinking and con- to ask herself are: “What are the characteristics Are not geography and history merely different 
duct are abundant opportunities for practice in and needs of these children? What are their na- phases of the same thing—an intimate study of 
such experiences as initiating problems, seeking tive impulses to conduct? What can each child people and homes, how the geographical condi- 
sources to aid in their solution, feeling a desire do? What does he enjoy doing? How well can tions of their country affected their lives, and 
to solve them, learning a technique for attacking he do it? Can he profitably co-operate with his how they learned to adapt themselves to those 
them, passing judgments, drawing conclusions, classmates? What tools can he use?” conditions? In intermediate grades, at least, 
weighing and evaluating statements, applying The use of standard tests constitutes but one there is nothing to be gained, and much to be 
what has been learned, and feeling a thrill in ex- part of the inventory. Another important phase lost, by forcing a differentiation between these 
ploration and accomplishment. is based upon a knowledge of the fundamental subjects. One makes the other more vital. The 
Does this suggest that primary methods of inborn tendencies in human behavior and their course of study for geography and history i 
dealing with children and subject matter should modified form in that particular stage of growth. any grade should make possible the correlation 
be continued throughout the elementary grades? .. Among the following fundamental characteris- of these subjects. The children will then have 
Yes and no. Yes, the primary methods should tics of children in the intermediate grades are a abundant opportunity for practice in discovering 
be continued, because there is not a grade in number which seem to be only a later stage of problems and carrying them through to their 
which the children do not need a variety of ap- tendencies observed in primary children, but solutions, regardless of what field of knowledge 
propriate activities which permit them to be cre- which make possible the doing of tasks on a high- must be entered to accomplish this. What better 
ative and to feel a stimulus for investigation of ©" intellectual level. Other characteristics re- application of arithmetic can be made than to 
real problems concerning the facts of life. Chil- veal attitudes and tastes varying widely from determine the measurements and _ proportions 
dren in the intermediate grades continue to be ‘hose observed in the preceding grades. needed in order to construct the tools, boats, 0 
curious about life, to love activity and play, to L, Keen curiosity and love of investigation. garments of the people being studied? Where 
desire to create something, and to feel a joy in 2. Desire to create and to own something. can we find a more live oral composition less 
ownership. Why should opportunities for sat- , 3. An active imagination, stimulated as read- than in the children’s exchange of ideas whe 
isfying these cravings cease at the end of the iy by factual material as by fanciful (or even working on a co-operative problem or in thelr 
third grade? Why nail desks to the floor in grade ™OFe 80). : stories of incidents in the lives of people unde 
four, preventing informal grouping in class pe- 4. Love of the concrete and of details. discussion? 
riods? Why should formal book work be sudden- 5. Ability to reason logically within the limits Any unit of subject matter appropriate to the 
ly substituted for the sand table and for other °f his knowledge and the facts at hand. grade can be made to supply more interestins 
manual methods which the children have used to 6. Considerable power of sustained attention material than the teacher can possibly use (draw 
express their ideas? Why permit the art work at 224 an enormous capacity for work on tasks ing, construction, reasoning, dramatization) 
this period to lose connection with what the chil- Which he has initiated. provided she has (1) sufficient background, (2) 
dren read and study, instead of having it func- 7. More spontaneous response to the stimu- such an understanding of children of that age ® 
tion to enrich the subject matter, as it does in lus of contacts with other children than with to be an efficient leader, (3) a capacity for work, 
primary grades? The keynote to success for a 24ults. , _ and (4) can get joy in assisting the children 1 
teacher of any grade is found in guiding the 8. Greater consciousness than that of a pri- carrying out the project. The amount that oa 
children, not dominating them, and in helping mary child of his imperfect productions (in be accomplished with a group of children in si 
them to develop a technique for doing tasks and drawing, for example) and more hesitation to unit of time will vary, of course, with the c 
evaluating them, rather than imposing tasks up- produce, but amenable to suggestion. dren’s capacities, their previous training et 
on them. ane ce ricco it oe, ni a = the materials available for tea 
A c S and a sensitiveness to er and children. 
tinuedl in the elementary erader bevenen to)’eky any treatment that suggests that he is a “little This article is a plea to teachers of interme 
, f , child. i for the sal 
tasks which confront children should be on an 0. M ‘ . ‘ diate grades to ormane & demand . 
increasingly higher level of learning from d eli gg ~eiages <oes 9 d scientific investigations of the needs ano 
; grage boys toward each other than in the earlier : 
to grade so that they will feel a real intellectual grades. 3 (Continued on page 9%) nai 
challenge; and (b) in many respects the children 11. Greater individualism and more independ- (New rene The Macwtilan Go, 1920. a3, _— aoe 
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A Little Elf Artist 


By JOHN T. LEMOS 


The other day I met a fairy artist with a big portfolio under his arm. He 

pulled out some pieces of cardboard of different shapes. There were circles 

and triangles, squares and oblongs; all sorts of designs. “Watch what I can 
do with them,” he said; and here’s what happened. 
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I take these circles, Then, with the help A bunch of grapes 
Big and small, Of this shape here, We then both see; 
And lay them in a pile I sketch a leaf A nice good meal 
Quite tall. In, bold and clear. For you and me. 
\ ‘ 
‘ aecent a — 
o_ Pies i Miaecnea”” od 
And, since the day And make another A watermelon 
Is hot and dry, Juicy treat; Comes to stay 
We'll take this oval For hot, dry days And helps us drive 
Standing by It can’t be beat. Our thirst away. 
\. , a } 
£*. oom pe 
: © . ~ cae peers ee a “a 
“gt 
Biiiteetetdbetecrcmancrer ; 
Of course we need We use an oblong And here we have 
A basket, sound, Big and strong, Them all complete— 
So we can carry A few straight lines A jolly treat 
These things ’round. That run along, That can’t be beat. 
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A Group Mental Test for the Elementary School 


By RENA STEBBINS CRAIG 


Formerly Assistant Professor of Education, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 


74 i YOU are a teacher who wishes 
| to make use of the best educa- 
tional tools of our day, you will 
not begin this school year with- 
out test data from two sources— 
a good group intelligence test and 
a good achievement test. You 
are fortunate if you, or the 
teacher who preceded you, gave 
such tests last June. In that 
case you have for most of your pupils a standard 
measure of their ability to learn and their knowl- 
edge of the principal school subjects. A few pu- 
pils have probably been transferred to you during 
the summer, and for them you have no standard 
scores. The report cards which they bring tell 
something of their ability, but since standards 
of teaching and marking vary, you are not sure 
of the significance of these marks. You need to 
find out about these newcomers as soon as you 
can. Do not fail to test them during the first 
week of school on the same tests given to your 
pupils last June. 

Many of you, however, have no carefully pre- 
pared data from a testing program of last June. 
If that is the case, Thursday and Friday of the 
first week, or Monday and Tuesday of the second 
week, are good days to devote to testing, for by 
that time school routine has been fairly well es- 
tablished. Previous articles in this magazine 
have explained the advantages and technique of 
the Detroit First-Grade Intelligence Test, the 
National Intelligence Test (Grades 3 to 8), and 
the Stanford Achievement Test (Primary Exam- 
ination, Grades 2 and 3; Advanced Examination, 
Grades 4 to 8). These tests are by no means the 
only good choices for the initial testing of the 
year, but they have proved reliable and useful in 
actual school situations, and their popularity is 
some index of their excellence. 

If you choose these educational and intelligence 
scales, the information you acquire will be well 
worth the cost. Time spent in discovering the 
capacities and needs of pupils at the outset of 
school brings a rich reward. You can aim for 
the mark at once, instead of groping about for a 
month or two trying to find out what your pupils 
need. However, I would not minimize the work 
that such tests involve. You will have to spend 
several evenings, during this time when your en- 
ergy is being sapped all day, in correcting and 
tabulating the tests. 

So many inquiries have come concerning a 
shorter intelligence test to use in the 
busy opening week of school, or to give 





are defended by the author on statistical grounds. 
A detailed account of the construction of the test 
and its novel features will be found in the Teach- 
ers College Record for January, 1926. We will 
discuss here only a few of the non-technical fea- 
tures, of most interest to a teacher using the test. 

The multi-mental feature——“Apparent simpli- 
city combined with subtle complexity” is the de- 
scription of the test given by the author. Most 
group mental tests are made up of sub-tests, 
each requiring separate directions by the exam- 
iner and a different kind of response by the pu- 
pil. The Multi-Mental Scale requires only one 
set of directions since the response is the same 
throughout. The scale depends for variety upon 
the demands it makes on the intelligence of the 
pupil, for he must divine the point of view nec- 
essary for success in each item. The test, printed 
on only one sheet of paper, comprises one hundred 
groups of five words each, preceded by practice 
groups A through E. The examiner tells the pu- 
pil to cross out in each group the one word that 
does not belong there, illustrating the process by 
the practice groups. For instance, in Group A, 
which includes chair, dog, table, bed, and stove, 
the child should cross out the word dog, because 
it is not furniture. But in Group B, gate, good, 
big, bad, and little, he should cross out the word 
gate, “because good and bad go together and 
little and big go together.” In no two items is 
the point of view identically the same. 

Time required for the test.—The working time 
is twenty minutes. With passing and collecting 
the sheets, filling in blanks, and giving the direc- 
tions, the total time required is not more than 
twenty-five to thirty minutes. 

Scoring.—The scoring stencil used with the 
scale is designed to produce a maximum of speed 
with a minimum of eyestrain. The score for 
most pupils may be found in less than five min- 
utes. The scoring key has unique features, re- 
sulting from its highly quantitative construction. 
A child is not marked right or wrong on his re- 
sponse, but gets a credit ranging from 0 to 10, 
depending upon the degree of correctness of his 
response. This degree of correctness was de- 
termined not by adult judgment nor by the fre- 
quency of its choice by pupils, but by a statis- 
tical determination of the differentiation power 
of each item when the responses of 250 pupils 
were checked against .a weighted criterion of 
mental and educational tests. You may not 
agree with the scoring key, but if you wish to 


interpret your results by Dr. McCall’s norms, 
you must follow it exactly. 

Validity—The Multi-Mental Scale has been 
compared by the author with a weighted crite. 
rion composed of the following tests: Stanford 
Revision of the Binet-Simon Scale, Stanford 
Achievement Tests, National Intelligence Test 
(Scale A), Thorndike-McCall Reading Scale, 
Woody-McCall Mixed Fundamentals in Arith. 
metic, Morrison-McCall Spelling Scale, and teach. 
er ranking. For ninety-two pupils in grades 3 
through 8, the correlation was .93. 


TESTING TECHNIQUE 


A great advantage of the Multi-Mental Scale 
is the simplicity of administration. The Manual 
of Directions tells how the test is given, cor- 
rected, and scored. Only one set of directions is 
needed; the timing is simple and in one period; 
the scoring is all objective and done with the aid 
of a stencil, which greatly reduces errors. These 
advantages somewhat offset faults which might 
be thought to result from so compact a test, for 
shocking inaccuracies sometimes result when 
changing directions, short periods of careful 
timing, and elaborate scoring directions are left 
in the hands of an inexperienced examiner, If 
you are conscientious in giving the Multi-Mental 
Scale, you may feel sure that your test results 
are as accurate as those of a trained examiner. 


INTERPRETATION OF SCORES 


If you wish to find grade scores for your pu- 
pils, they are given in a table in the Manual of 
Directions. If you prefer to have your results 
in terms of mental age, they, too, may be read 
directly from the table. “T Scores” and “Bright- 
ness Scores” may be found, but the teacher who 
does not understand their significance need not 
compute them. 

Mental ages determined from a group test are 
not accurate enough, in my judgment, to be used 
without a qualifying adjective. A term like 
“Multi-Mental Age” would be fairer, indicating 
that it is a mental age based on the findings of 
the Multi-Mental Scale. Likewise the I. Q. de- 
rived from it might be called the “Multi-Mental 
I. Q.,” to distinguish it from the more accurate 
result of an individual intelligence examination. 


A WARNING 


There is always danger that unwarranted re 
liance will be placed in a group intelligence test. 
Your results will not be perfect. In 
most instances, you will have an 4p 





in a short time to pupils who enter 
from another school, that I am present- 
ing such atest this month. It is a new- 
er test (published in 1925), and critical 
reports of its use have not yet been pub- 
lished, but it has already been given to 
large numbers of school children 
throughout the country. 


THE MULTI-MENTAL SCALE 


The Multi-Mental Scale was devised 
by Dr. William A. McCall of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, with the 
assistance of graduate students and the 
co-operation of some New York City 
schools. An elaborate statistical meth- 
od was developed for its construction. 
It was ‘subjected to rigorous criticism 
by men skilled in the preparation of 





Charlos Graves 
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4.0 


Grade 


4.0. 


Age 9 yrs. 2 mos. 





Grade Score 


6.0 
5.5 
5.0 
4.5 






3.5 


3.0 
2.5 


Read. Arith. Hist. Geog. Spell. 


lang. — 


(mente1 ability) 


proximate measure of the ability of 
your pupils to do school work. In some 
cases, your test will fail to measure this 
ability. The question will be, which are 
those cases in your grade? 
If you are somewhat experienced in 
testing, you will probably check the test 
results by combining them with ‘your 
judgment of the children’s intelligence, 
Methods of doing this were descr! 
in an article on the Detroit First-Grade 
Intelligence Test, in the May 1927 issue 
of NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMAS! 
PLANS. If you are an inexperienced e¥ 
aminer, make a list of the children # 
your grade in order of estimate 
brightness, before ‘you give the tess 
If your estimate and: the test results 
sharply disagree on some childrel 








mental tests. The validity of each item 
of the scale was determined by statis- 
tical methods. The results are some- 
times startling to adult judgment, but 


An Intelligence and Educational Test Record 


Charles has the mental ability for Grade 4.4 on the Multi-Mental Scale. 
His achievement ranges from that of Grade 3.5 in Language to that of 


Grade 5.1 in Arithmetic, on educational tests. 


mark them for careful observation 48 
re-testing, and keep your judgmel 
open on them. 


(Continued on page. 85) 
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Pond Life in the Schoolroom 


By F. L. DUMOND, Curator of Education, Keni Scientific Museum, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


ATER, when accompanied by mud 

and stones and growing plants and 

creatures large and small, always 

fascinates the active, inquiring 
minds of girls and boys. A half day spent 
in exploring the shallow waters of a small 
pond or meadow brook is a real adventure, 
and children will long remember the se- 
crets of nature which they glean there. 
Such a trip afield has educational advan- 
tages which can be attained in no other 
way. One sees how closely all life is corre- 
lated, and can view nature from a proper 
perspective. 

On the other hand, outdoor trips cannot 
be taken very often, for they break into the 
necessary routine of school life. Then, too, 
in field study it is impossible to follow with 
the eye the aquatic and semi-aquatic life, 
as it goes about its business of living below 
the surface of the water. What happened 
after the turtles fell with a splash from the 
log where they were sunning themselves? 
Where did the frog hide when he catapult- 
ed into the pool? What can the crayfish 
find to eat among the dead leaves? How 
do the water beetles swim so rapidly? 
These and dozens of other questions one 
tries to answer, as he sits on the bank and 
has brief glimpses of the water life before 
him. 

Fortunately these questions need not go 
unanswered if one really wishes to know. 
One may transplant a small section of 
aquatic life to the schoolroom and there 
observe it at one’s leisure. Within the con- 
fines of an aquarium the water creatures 
may live undisturbed, and may be easily 
studied through the transparent sides. A 
variety of living things may be secured for 
fall study, and even kept through the win- 
ter if conditions are favorable. An all- 
glass aquarium is most satisfactory, for 
there is no danger of its leaking. Fruit jars 
will serve for a few aquatic insects and 
plants, or a few pond snails, and goldfish 
bowls or battery jars are often obtainable. 

If a suitable aquarium is not available, 
one can be made with little difficulty and 





Quiet Pools and Sluggish Streams Furnish 
Creatures for the School Aquarium 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR 





A Leopard Frog Sits Calmly on the Bottom 
of This Aquarium 


at slight expense. Glass may be taken 
from old picture frames or discarded win- 
dow panes, and cut to proper dimensions. 
Large photographic plates which have 
been spoiled may be obtained and cleaned. 
A frame in which to set the glass is made 
by soldering strips of galvanized angle tin 
together. The strips can be obtained at a 
tinner’s shop, and may be soldered there, 
or by the purchaser at home. 

Directions for making a small school 
aquarium follow. Procure three pieces of 
glass 8” x 10” for the bottom and sides, and 
two pieces 8” x 8” for the ends. The 
metal frame in which to set the glass of 
these dimensions will require angle tin one 
inch wide. Have the tinner cut eight strips 
814 inches long, and four strips 1014 inches 
long. Solder together; be careful to keep 
the corners square. 

After the metal frame has been made, 
prepare the cement, the materials for 
which can be purchased at a hardware 





The Crayfish Is an Interesting Subject 
for Study 


store or paint shop. Mix together 8 ounces 
of whiting, 1 ounce of red lead, and 1 ounce 
of litharge. Stir raw linseed oil into part 
of this mixture until it is like stiff putty. 
Rub a little dry cement on the hands, and 
knead the prepared cement until the 
warmth of the hands makes it soft. Then 
add enough more of the dry cement to 
stiffen it again. 

The next step is to fasten the glass into 


the frame. Roll iumps of cement between 
the palms, making cement ropes half an 
inch in diameter. Insert these ropes in the 
angles of the tin all around the bottom, and 
flatten the cement so that it fits tightly into 
the angle. Then press the bottom glass 
firmly into the cemented frame, keeping 
the pressure uniform so as not to break the 
glass. Make certain that all bubbles of air 
are forced out, for if they are not, the 
aquarium will probably leak. Follow the 
same procedure for the sides and ends. 
When all the glass is in the frame, make 
short ropes of cement and fill in all the 
angles with a generous application. Nar- 
row strips of glass forced into the cement 
will help to keep it from loosening. Scrape 
off the excess cement, and set the aquarium 
aside for a few days to allow the cement 
to harden. 

While the cement is drying, the collect- 
ing apparatus should be assembled. The 
first requisite is a dip net. Get a piece of 
stiff wire about forty inches long, and bend 
it into a hoop. Cross the wires about six 
inches from the ends, and twist them to- 
gether. In the end of a broom handle bore 
a hole large enough to contain the twisted 
wires, and insert them. Two small staples 
driven into the handle over the wires will 
help to hold them in place, and stout twine 
or picture wire may be looped in figure 
eight’s near the end of the stick and over 
the net wires. A few small tacks driven 
into the sides of the handle will prevent 
these loops from slipping off. 

The net itself may be made of burlap 
sacking, which is very durable, of cheese- 
cloth, or even of doubled mosquito netting. 
Make it from fourteen to sixteen inches 
deep, tapering slightly toward the bottom 
so that there will be less likelihood of its 
catching on a snag and tearing. Lash the 
net to the wire hoop, first encasing the wire 
in a narrow strip of cloth to prevent its 
wearing through the edge of the net. The 
making of the aquarium and dip net af- 
fords an excellent opportunity to correlate 
nature study and arithmetic, as the dimen- 

(Continued on page 87) 





This Salamander Has Lived in an Aquarium 
for Several Years 
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Vocabulary Building in the Fifth Grade 


HE aims of vocabulary building in the 

fifth grade should be (1) to awaken in 

the children a genuine pride in the qual- 

ity of their English, and (2) to show 

them the power that lies in the intelligent use 
of words. 


GENERAL SUGGESTIONS 


By the time children reach the fifth grade 
they should begin to realize that before they can 
make any progress in their English work they 
must acquire words and learn how to use them 
intelligently. Since extensive reading is the best 
way of increasing one’s vocabulary, children 
should be encouraged to read much and widely, 
keeping their minds alert to grasp not only the 
new words but every new shade of meaning given 
to a familiar word by its context. 

Perhaps the best help in mastering new words 
is the intelligent use of the dictionary. It does 
not take the place of the search for words 
through reading, but it supplements reading. In 
using the dictionary these four rules are worth 
remembering: 

1. Choose a good up-to-date dictionary. 

2. Have it always at hand. 

3. Learn its system of presenting information. 

4. Take plenty of time to find the meaning 
that is best suited for the place in which the word 
is to be used. 


SPECIFIC SUGGESTIONS 


The study of a new word— 

One of the best ways of presenting a new word 
is through its use in various contexts. After 
the close of its presentation, however, reference 
may be made to the dictionary so that the chil- 
dren may compare their ideas with those of an 
authority. In this way children will acquire 
greater independence in finding the meaning of 
a word through its contextual use. 

The teacher might place upon the blackboard 
a list of sentences each containing some form of 
a word, as, for instance, the word “accomplish.” 

1. To accomplish anything worth while, one 
must have an honest purpose. 

2. Hiawatha lived, toiled, and suffered that he 
might accomplish great things for his people. 

3. The accomplishments of men like Lincoln 
are to be admired. 

4, Edison has accomplished much with his ex- 
periments in electricity. 

5. The boy is not accomplishing his purpose 
because he lacks perseverance. 

After the children have read the foregoing 
sentences and made comparisons of the various 
uses of the word which the teacher has under- 
scored (italicized here), they should be led to 
express their own ideas as to its meaning. Fol- 
lowing the discussion and criticism of each 
other’s ideas, the class should form its own judg- 
ment as to the best meaning of the word. 

When a definite conclusion has been reached, 
the children should: be encouraged to contribute 
original sentences containing the new word. A 
child who gives an unusually good sentence may 
be rewarded by allowing him to write the sen- 
tence on the blackboard. 

Each child should keep a notebook in which he 
records the new word, its meaning, and interest- 
ing sentences in which the word occurs. 

At the close of the lesson the children should 
be allowed to find the new word in their diction- 
aries, in order to compare their own conclusions 
with the dictionary definition. This part of the 
lesson, however, is valuable only in so far as it 
secures greater interest in the word and gives 
the child greater confidence in his ability to dis- 
cover meanings of words through their uses in 
various contexts. The use of the new word 
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should be encouraged in subsequent oral and 
written work. 
The study of appropriate expressions— 

A short unit of a reading lesson might be 
assigned for this work. The teacher should 
have the children find phrases or groups of 
words that express some idea especially well. 
For example, in the following sentences, taken 
from the story of “Turk, the Faithful Dog,” the 
italicized groups of words could be so used. 

1. Street dogs would bark and snarl at the 
giant as his massive form attracted their at- 
tention. 

2. To his surprise he saw wounds of a serious 
nature. 

3. The guinea which he had received in trust 
dropped on the kitchen floor. 

After the children have commented on these 
expressions, the teacher should place them upon 
the blackboard for future use. Later occasion 
should be found to give the pupils practice in 
using these expressions in their oral and writ- 
ten work. 

The study of synonyms and antonyms— 

A lesson on synonyms might result from some 
previous oral or written lesson in which the chil- 
dren have used many “overworked” expressions. 
Suppose, for instance, that the following sen- 
tences had been found on a set of English papers: 

1. We had a nice surprise at our house. 

2. We had a nice dinner on Thanksgiving. 

3. I had a lovely time at the party. 

4. I saw a fine basket ball game. 

5. I heard a fine speech on Alaska. 

The teacher should copy the foregoing sen- 
tences on the blackboard and list the following 
words on an adjoining blackboard: 


amusing skillful delightful 
exciting charming unusual 
serious interesting excellent 
enjoyable splendid pleasant 
forceful delicious wonderful 


The children may then rewrite the sentences 
on the blackboard, substituting words from the 
list for the italicized words, taking care that the 
words which they choose mean the same as the 
words which they omit. For instance, the sen- 
tence “I had a lovely time at the party” might 
be expressed in the following ways: 

1. I had a splendid time at the party. 

2. I had an enjoyable time at the party. 

3. I had a pleasant time at the party. 

4. I had a delightful time at the party. 

5. I had an excellent time at the party. 

This exercise will lead children to see that 
synonyms help them to express the exact mean- 
ing and to avoid “overworking” a few words. 

A second assignment might be to have the 
children find synonyms of the words nice, fine, 
and lovely, and then use in interesting, original 
sentences antonyms of the words which they 
have found. 

Definite work should also be done in making 
clear the distinctions between words that are al- 
most identical in meaning. Among the distinc- 
tions that might be studied to good advantage in 
the fifth grade are: 

occupation, industry, trade 

transportation, commerce 

small, tiny 

slack, slovenly 

need, want, desire 

large, great, tall 

bright, dazzling 

strange, mysterious, unusual 
The development of a descriptive vocabulary— 

The teacher might copy on the blackboard 


groups of sentences similar to the following: 


I 
A little church stood at the edge of a forest. 
A little tumble-down church stood at the edge 
of a lonely pine forest. 


II 


A path led through the forest to this church, 
A narrow winding path led through this gloomy 
forest to the church. 

The teacher will then ask the children which 
sentence in each group helps them to see the pic. 
ture best. She might also tell the pupils that 
pictures can be painted with words as well as 
with a paintbrush, and that words which help us 
to see pictures more clearly are descriptive 
words. An assignment similar to the following 
could then be given: 

Write interesting original sentences about 
each of these words: 


brook ravine cow 
dog woodpecker monkey 
tramp mountain bridge 


The teacher might write on the blackboard a 
few paragraphs in which she has left a space for 
each descriptive word, placing a list of appropri- 
ate words below the selection. The children will 
then fill in the blanks with the proper words 
taken from the list. This exercise will be very 
helpful in developing a descriptive vocabulary. 
The use of the most forceful word— 

The teacher might copy on the blackboard 
sentences similar to the following: 

“Please spare me,” said the timid little mouse. 

“Please spare me,” pleaded the timid little 
mouse. 

The men walked along in single file. 

The men trudged along in single file. 

The boy walked behind the other children. 

The boy lagged behind the other children. 


Let the children tell which of these sentences 
give good pictures and which do not give good 
pictures. Then make an assignment similar to 
the following: 

Copy the story, filling in the blanks with the 
most forceful of the words listed below the story. 


The Boy and the Wolf 


One day a shepherd boy thought that he would 
play a good joke on some men in a field; so he 
“Wolf, Wolf.” The men their 
tools and to him. The boy at 
them. 

The next day he 
Again the men 
at them. 

On the third day the wolf really did ——. 
The boy “Wolf, Wolf,” with all his 
. The men, however, thinking that he 
them again, paid no attention, and 

















again, “Wolf, Wolf.” 
to the boy; and again he 




















was 

the wolf several of the sheep. 
dropped throw down laid down 
shouted destroyed made fun 
screamed cried jeered 
tricking held slew 
strength gave laughed 
called fooling yelled 
hastened killed appear 


The study of word derivation— 

Lessons of this type will be valuable in the 
fifth grade only in so far as they find application 
in the analysis and recognition of a new Wor. 
The meanings of a few of the most important 
prefixes, suffixes, and stems can be taught pro t- 
ably, and drill should be given in their use. 
A dictionary exercise in which the children fin 


(Continued on page 90) 
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Decorative Designs from State Flowers 


OREGON: THE OREGON GRAPE 
By JOHN T. LEMOS 




















ng: 
sey Oregon Grape, which has been select- wild grape, but grows close to the ground. time late fall has arrived its blossoms have 
+, ed as a floral representative by the state In early summer, this shrub has clusters given way to masses of bright purple berries 
» edge of Oregon, is an unusually handsome shrub. of dainty blossoms of a deep yellow hue and and its leaves are beginning to turn brown 
It does not climb, as does the American its leaves are a light yellow-green. By the (Continued on page 82) 
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For the Music Hour 


NORWEGIAN BUTTERFLIES 


By FANNIE R. BUCHANAN 


ILLUSTRATED BY DORIS L. HOWARD 


E HAD a new kind of music lesson 
to-day, Mother,” said Nelsa. She 
and Nils, her twin brother, had 
just come home. It had been 
their first day at school in the town to which 
they had moved the week before. They 
were both in the fifth grade. 
Mother looked up from her mending. 
“How was it different?” she asked. 
“Instead of a singing lesson, we had a 
listening lesson,” Nelsa explained. 
“A listening lesson?”’ Mother questioned. 
“Yes,” Nils replied. ‘The teacher said 
that we could learn how to listen to music 
so that we would understand it and like it 
better. She wrote this sentence on the 





blackboard.” Nils handed his notebook to 
his mother. 

“*Music is a language that speaks with- 
out words,’” Mother read aloud. 

“It is true,” Nelsa assured her. ‘Miss 
Bayley, the teacher, played a piece about 
butterflies on the phonograph, and the mu- 
sic told us about them just as plainly as if 
there had been words.” 

“Plainer!” Nils declared. “Before Miss 
Bayley played the piece, we talked about 
butterflies, and when we heard the music 
every one of us saw a butterfly. Miss Bay- 
ley said that the music had brought a room- 
ful of them.” 

“Music about a butterfly,’’ Mother said 
thoughtfully as she laid aside her mend- 
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ing. {I wonder whether it is the butterfly 


record that’ we have.” 


Nils ran for the record album. “I knew 
I had heard that music before,’ he said, 
“but I could not remember where.” 

Mother started the phonograph. 

“That’s it!” the twins cried. ‘That’s it!” 
Then they listened. 

“There goes my golden butterfly, up and 
up!” Nelsa whispered, looking toward the 
ceiling. 

“Here comes mine to play with yours,” 
Nils said in a soft whisper. 

Mother lifted the needle. “What are you 
talking about?” she questioned. 

This gave Nelsa an idea. “Let us give 
Mother a listening lesson,” she cried. 

“Yes,” Nils echoed. 

Mother looked interested. 
take it?” she inquired. 

“We will teach you,” the twins told her. 


“How do I 


“What must I do?” 


“Oh, you will find out, just as we did’ 
“We never had , 


Nils encouraged her. 
listening lesson until to-day.” 


“It is almost like a game,” Nelsa ey. 
“First you think of words thy 


plained. 
describe a butterfly.” 


“I can do that,’ Mother said. 
pretty and dainty and graceful.” 

“I will write the words down, just a 
Nils brought the little 
blackboard and wrote on it the adjective; 


Miss Bayley did.” 


that his mother had given. 

shall I write?” he asked. 
“What other words did 

school?”’ Mother asked. 





“Changeable,” said Nils as he wrote the 
word, “because sometimes the butterfly is 
slow and sometimes it is fast. 


“Now,” Nelsa announced, 


ten and find out whether these words suit 


the music.” 
“Oh, wait,” Nils called. 


had us find out from the music where ou! 
butterfly is. Is it a mounted butterfly in the 
case of a museum, or is it out of doors? } 
it down in some dark forest, or up on4 


sunny hilltop?” 


Nelsa added, “What color are its wings 


and is it alone?” 


“Am I to answer after I have heard the 


music?’”? Mother questioned. 
(Continued on page 91) 
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Playing Around the World 


By REBECCA DEMING MOORE 


ILLUSTRATED BY MABEL BETSY HILL 


EE these queer pictures in my new ge- 
ography!” exclaimed Jill to Jack, as 
he entered the room which they shared 
as a playroom and study. “How do 

those funny, furry Eskimos ever know one 
another from the polar bears?” 

Jack and Jill had just come home from 
school on the first day of the new term. They 
were in different classes because Jack was 
two years older than Jill, so there was a 
great deal to tell each other about their new 
rooms, new classmates, and new books and 
studies. Jill was turning over the pages of 
her new geography. 

“I do not see how those Arab 
chaps can ever have any fun in their 
long, flapping robes and funny tur- 
bans,” said Jack, laughing, as he 
looked over his sister’s shoulder. 
“T am glad that we live in a civilized 
country and not in one of those out- 
landish places.” 

Jill continued to turn the pages of 
her geography, every now and then 
bursting into a peal of laughter. 
Then suddenly both Jack and Jill 
stopped laughing. They were too 
much astonished to do anything but 
stare, for straight out from the 
pages of the book stepped a little 
yellow-skinned, slant-eyed girl in 
clumsy trousers and jacket of 
shaggy fur. She flung back her 
peaked hood, disclosing her coarse, 
straight black hair, and gazed about 
her with a woebegone expression. 

Jill remembered that she was in 
her own house and should be polite 
to a guest. 

“Perhaps you would like to see 
our books and toys,” Jill suggested. 

She led the little girl to the doll 
house in the rear of the room. 
However, its dainty white beds and 
its pretty chairs and tables did not 
interest the little stranger at all. 
She felt of the sheets and touched 
Jill’s cotton frock and tan shoes, 





“Jill,” whispered Jack, “I believe that she 
thinks we are queer.” 

It was only when Jill held out her big doll, 
Elizabeth Anne, that a faint smile lifted 
the corners of the little stranger’s mouth. 
She felt inside her coat as if searching for 
something, and, not finding it, began to cry. 

“What shall we do with her?’ whispered 
Jill. 

“Why not come with me and take Noo- 
guk home?” a strange voice asked. 

The Fairy Lady, as Jack and Jill had 
named the dainty ornament saved from last 
year’s Christmas tree, had flitted down from 








Mabel Bersy rh// 





>= Out from Zz ee of the Book Monsd a Little 
Yellow-skinned, Slant-eyed Girl 


the roof of the doll house, where they had set 
her, and was violently ringing the little bell 
in her hand, and beckoning to them. 

In a twinkling, Jack and Jill had left their 
home. On their knees, they followed Nooguk 
through a long, cold passageway, from the 
roof of which snow dripped uncomfortably 
down their necks. Presently they emerged 
into a little low, round room, made entirely 
of cakes of ice fitted together. A clumsy 
puppy came bounding out to greet Nooguk 
and nearly knocked them all down. The two 
women sitting on a fur-covered seat that ran 
around the edge of the room took the skins, 
that they had been chewing, out of 
their mouths and began to talk rap- 
idly. A boy, rather smaller than 
Jack, came tumbling in from the 
passageway with a bow and arrow 
in his hand. The chatter of the 
women, the barking of the dog, and 
the peals of laughter from Nooguk 
and her brother made a great hub- 
bub. 

When the uproar had subsided a 
little, the older woman held out a 
stiff little object, which Nooguk 
seized eagerly. 

“Oh, here is my dolly, Tookee,” 
she cried. “I thought that she was 
lost, but Granny had taken her 
from the pouch in my coat to make 
some new clothes for her.” 

Strangely enough, Jack and Jill 
could understand everything that 
was said as long as the Fairy Lady 
kept her little bell tinkling gently. 

Jill took the doll in her hands and 
looked at it carefully. Nooguk said 
that her father had spent days and 
days carving Tookee’s body from a 
walrus tusk. Then Granny had 
marked a face in black and chewed 
sealskin very soft to make the doll 
a little suit, like Nooguk’s own, with 
the fur side out. 

Nooguk proposed that they take 
Tookee for a ride on her sledge, 
which Nooguk’s father had made 


(Continued on page 92) 
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Simple Simon met a pieman 
Going to the fair. 

Said Simple Simon to the pieman: 
“I don’t want your ware. 

Pies are not for children small, 

So I shall not eat any, 
But I shall buy fresh fruit 
With every single penny.” 
































Mother Goose Health Poster 
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How to Teach Primary Children to Draw 


By DANIEL DARNEY, Director of Manual Arts, Leominster, Mass. 
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Simple motifs which may be used for decorative 
purposes 


HILDREN enjoy decorating the things 
which they make. The simply dot-and- 
line motif, which is within their ability, 
furnishes a gratifying means of “putting 

something on it” to brighten up the project. 

Borders are dependent on orderly repetition, 
in a line, of the same motif; all-over patterns 
repeat the motif over a surface. Mention of the 
accented beat in march time will help the chil- 
dren to grasp the idea of the repeat. When the 
child has this idea well fixed in his mind and has 
developed the ability to draw the simple units, he 
has a means of decorating his project in a pleas- 
ing manner. 

There are several methods of teaching the 
child the rhythm neecessary for the repeat pat- 
tern. If two very light pencil lines are drawn, 
one at the top and one at the bottom edge of the 
ruler, the course for the rhythmic repeat is 
easily made. The idea of the rhythm may be 
taught by counting one, two, three, or more, de- 
pending on the space desired between the units. 
Have each child draw a vertical crayon line the 
length of the space between the light pencil 
lines at the accented beat and carry his hand 
along the paper on the unaccented beats. Let 
some of the children try this exercise at the 
blackboard. 

Even spacing between the units may be se- 
cured by making a dot with the pencil against 
the inch marks along the ruler and putting in 
the vertical lines at the dots. Another method 
is to pass out inch strips of paper and have the 
children fold the paper by this strip. Then when 
the paper is opened out flat, they may draw the 
unit on each crease. Still another method will 
prove helpful in spacing the units along a course 
which does not measure an even number of 
inches. A piece of paper equal in length to the 
course which is to receive the border should be 


cut and folded in halves, quarters, etc. (or in 
whatever way is desired). Then the edge of the 
creased paper should be placed on the light pen- 
cil guide-line and a mark be made at each crease. 
These marks indicate where the units are to be 
placed. 

If these methods are used the units will be 
equally spaced and the rhythm secured. All of 
these methods are used merely to teach the chil- 
dren how to space their units properly. After 
they get the idea it will be found that they can 
space the units without any aids other than the 
two light pencil guide-lines. 

To give the border a finish, two firm crayon 
lines should be drawn, one a little below the bot- 
tom pencil guide-line, the other slightly above 
the top pencil line. Two parallel lines, one of the 
darkest color and one of the brightest color 
used in making the border may serve. This 
will enhance the borders. Where the border is 
used on the edge of an object the edges of the 
paper may be gone over with the darkest color. 

At first, practice with the single vertical line 
until the children get the idea of the rhythm and 
spacing. Then have them make some borders 
with a simple unit dictated from the blackboard. 
Try some of the units shown in the illustrations 
which accompany this article. When the units 
having dots and slant lines are shown, the chil- 
dren call them flowers. The likeness is increased 
when the curved lines are used. Simple units 
still more suggestive of flowers may be developed. 
The tulip, the dandelion, and the aster lend them- 
selves to this dot-and-line type of design. Sym- 
bols of the various holdiays reduced to simple 
spots may be evolved. 
Examples are shown in 
the Christmas tree, the 
shield, the cannon, the 
heart, the rabbit, the 
chicken, the eggs, etc. 
(see illustration). 

In design it is 
practice to use 
darker colors for 
larger areas and 
brighter colors for 
smaller areas. In the 
abstract units, use 
black or brown or blue 
for the long vertical 
lines, and a_ bright 
color for the short lines 
or dots. In the nature 
units, use colors as in 
nature. 


the 
the 
the 
the 
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To decorate a booklet cover, place one edge of 
the ruler on the edges of the cover and draw a 
light pencil line along the inside edge of the 
ruler. Indicate the places for the units by 
means of the ruler or folded paper, and place 
the units at the proper distances. Keep all of 
the units alike in size and color. To turn the 
corners, place a unit diagonally at each corner. 
To finish the decoration, rule two crayon lines 
around the enclosed space just below the bottom 
of the units. 

The surface of a paper may be covered with 
units to make an all-over pattern. Form squares 
by drawing light pencil lines with the ruler, and 
place a unit on the vertical diameter of each 
square. If the units are placed in alternate 
squares and the blank squares are outlined with 
a dark crayon line your paper will look attrac. 
tive. Papers thus covered may be used for lin- 
ings for envelopes. Such envelopes are very nice 
for holding holiday cards made in the class, 

If an all-over pattern is used for a booklet 
cover, a space large enough to accommodate the 
title may be left blank. This space should, of 
course, be centered in the squares, and it should 
be outlined by a firm dark crayon line. 

Round or square doilies may be made from 
paper and decorated. Tissue-paper napkins may 
be decorated with a border similar to the one 
suggested for the booklet cover. To make a 


round doily, fold a square of paper on its diame- 

ters and on its diagonals scallop the open edges 

so that it will be circular in form when it is 

opened. Pass out paper circles of smaller diam- 
(Continued on page 82) 





A doily with a border of conventionalized Christmas trees and an envelope 
which is lined with an all-over pattern of tulips. 
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Two booklet-cover designs and an attractive all-over pattern 
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The Road to the City of Health 


A VISIT TO GIANTS STAND TALL AND SIT TALL 


ILLUSTRATED BY LILLIAN O. 


NE evening in the early fall, before it 
was time for their story hour, Jean 
and Bob were reading some of Rob- 
ert Louis Stevenson’s poems. Bob 

read “Young: Night Thought” aloud. 

All night long and every night, 

When my mama puts out the light, 


I see the people marching by, 
As plain as day, before my eye. 


At first they move a little slow, 
But still the faster on they go, 
And still beside them close I keep 
Until we reach the town of Sleep. 


“Oh, Bob!” said Jean, “I wish we might 
visit the Land of Make-Believe.” 

“Yes,” said Bob, and just then his head 
nodded and his eyelids closed. The book 
which he held slid slowly from his hands, 
and he and Jean were standing before a 
large gate. They looked and looked for the 
latch, but could see none. Instead, they 
found a knocker, but it was too high for 
either Jean or Bob to reach. 

“If I stoop down you can climb on my 
shoulders,” said Bob. ‘Then 


By HAZEL M. WUNDER 


er, and soon they came to a mammoth copper 
gate which had turned green from age. 
Through this gate all who were on their way 
to the City of Health were required to pass. 

Bob reached the bell cord which hung from 
the gate and pulled hard. The bell rang out, 
and the keeper opened the gate to let the 
children in. 

They entered a large courtyard, in which 
there was a beautiful castle. It belonged to 
Giants Stand Tall and Sit Tall. Its tall, 
graceful towers seemed to reach to the sky. 
It had many windows to let in the sunshine 
and fresh air. 

Surrounding the castle were beautiful gar- 
dens. There were long walks shaded by tall 
trees, and there was a beautiful lake. The 
whole spirit of the place made the children 
walk with heads up and shoulders erect. 

A trumpet sounded, and a man who fol- 
lowed behind the trumpeter announced that 
the giants of the castle, Stand Tall and Sit 


TITUS 


Tall, were giving a ball that evening. All 
who were on their way to the City of Health 
were invited to attend if they had excellent 
posture. Those who were approved by Stand 
Tall and Sit Tall would then be allowed to 
continue their journey to the City of Health. 

To make sure that only those would apply 
for admission who had good posture, the gi- 
ants had fastened this poster on their castle 
door beside a mirror: 

Look in the mirror to see whether you 
have acquired a correct standing posture. 
Unless you stand with heels together, toes 
turned out, knees straight with the hips, 
abdomen flat, chest forward, shoulders back 
and on a level with each other, head erect, 


and arms extending down the sides, you can- 
not be admitted to the castle. 


Hundreds came and read the poster, then 
formed in line before the mirror to see their 
reflections. Many were gay after viewing 
themselves. Others had need of more prac- 
tice—pulling in stomach muscles and rais- 
ing chest—before they could hope to be ad- 
mitted to the castle. Jean and Bob were 

very happy, for they had excel- 








when I stand tall you can reach 
the knocker.” 

The knocker was so heavy 
that Jean had to raise it with 
both hands. When she let it 
fall, a loud “Clang!” rang out, 
but no one came to answer the 
summons. Again she raised the 
heavy piece of brass and let it 
fall. She had heard her mother 
say, “If at first you don’t suc- 
ceed, try, try again.” The third 
time that Jean raised the knock- 
er, the gate slowly opened, and 
there stood a beautiful fairy. 

“How do you do, Jean. How 
do you do, Bob,” said the fairy. 
“How happy I am to see you! 
Do you wish to enter the City of 
Health? It is a long, hard road; 
but if you take the road which 
seems roughest, it will become 
short and full of sunshine. 

“As you travel through this 
land you will see people as they 
truly are. Those with big, kind, 
honest, helpful hearts are gi- 
ants; You can always depend 
upon them to aid you. People 
with small, dwarfed hearts are 
dwarfs. They are enemies of 
good will,” 

_ Then the fairy vanished, leav- 
ng the children to find their 
way. They started up a steep, 
rugged road and soon came to 
an immense castle. They began 
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==] lent forms, having been guided 
x in good posture by a wise moth- 
er. 

When it was time for the ball 
to begin, the bells in the towers 
rang out the joyful tidings. 
Rich and poor, young and old, 
came arrayed for the party. As 
they lined up before Stand Tall 
for the test, each had one 
thought in mind—to stand well. 
A finer looking group of people 
you never saw! Strange to say, 
almost everyone passed the test, 
for those who knew that they 
were unfit did not wish to bear 
the shame of being sent back, 
and so stayed away to improve 
their posture. 

The guests who were ap- 
proved by Stand Tall were sent 
into the castle music room. 
Here, while they sat and listened 
to the songs of minstrels, Sit 
Tall judged them. The older 
folks who had correct sitting 
posture were admitted to the 
ballroom. The children who 
came up to Sit Tall’s require- 
ments were sent to a huge play- 
room, where they were enter- 
tained by the Queen of Story 
Tellers. She said to the chil- 
dren: 

“Girls and boys, you are for- 
tunate to have found the true 
entrance to the City of Health. 



































Stand Tall and Sit Tall not only 
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t Them, while Giant Sit Tall Patted 


(Continued on page 86) 
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Picture Study—*“ Autumn” 


By GERTRUDE HERDLE 


Director, Memorial Art Gallery, University of Rochester, Rochester, New York 


NTON MAUVE was born in 1838, in 
the busy little village of Zaandam, 
Holland, whose narrow streets, with 
their rows of quaint houses, follow 

the twists and turns of a picturesque old 
canal. Here, not far from the sea and sur- 
rounded by a typical Dutch landscape of roll- 
ing sand dunes and low, level pastures, young 
Anton passed his childhood days and learned 
to love and understand the quiet beauty of 
his lowland home. While he was still a boy, 
however, his father, a Baptist minister, 
moved from the thriving little town, with its 
flourishing lumber and paper mills, to the 
city of Haarlem. 

The boy’s talent for drawing was soon evi- 
dent, and he wished to devote his time to the 
study of painting. The plan, unfortunately, 
did not meet with his father’s approval, and 
it was only after much compromising on 
Anton’s part that he was finally allowed to 
enter upon his chosen career. He learned 
the first set rules of his art from the animal 
painter Van Os, to whose studio in Haarlem 
he went with eager enthusiasm and high 
hopes. He gained very little from this dry 
and formal teacher, however. It was only 
when he let the full force of his own person- 
ality, his intimate understanding of light and 
subdued color, and his delight in the simple 








Questions 


Where do you think this flock of 
sheep is going? How does the shep- 
herd keep his flock together? Why 
is he carrying one little lamb? Do 
the other lambs seem to be tired? How 
many do you see? 


Is there anything in the picture to 
tell you that this is a scene in Hol- 
land? How does Mauve show us the 
season of the year? What do the long 
shadows tell about the time of day? 


How does the artist center our in- 
terest on the shepherd and his flock? 
Has Mauve painted each individual 
sheep, or has he shown them as a 
whole moving flock? Are there many 
colors? Look for all the tints and 
shades of brown in the picture. 




















charm of quiet pasture lands creep unhin- 
dered into his painting, that his work became 


distinctive and won recognition. 


Much more helpful to Mauve than formal 


teaching was the influence of contemporary 
painters, both of his native country and of 
France. Jozef Israels, already established 
as the foremost artist of the time, gave the 
young student valuable advice and inspira. 
tion, and the two became fast friends, At 
Oosterbeek—the Dutch counterpart of the 
Barbizon colony in France—Mauve made the 
acquaintance of Albert and Johannes Bilde 
and the Maris brothers. Willem Maris he. 
came his inseparable companion. 

Mauve’s work gradually won increasing 
sales and more and more favorable comment, 
The years from 1870 to 1880 mark the height 
of his artistic career. His reputation as one 
of the foremost landscape and animal paint. 
ers of Holland spread even to America, 
where he was awarded a medal for paintings 
exhibited in Philadelphia. He won other 
awards in Vienna, Antwerp, and Paris, 
Quiet, lyric interpretations of pasture land 
and rolling countryside came from his pal- 
ette, following one another in rapid succes- 
sion. In his later years, his paintings took 
on greater power and more depth of tone and 
feeling. The figures in some of his land- 
scapes remind us of Millet’s peasants, but 
they are touched with the quiet charm of 
Mauve’s own personality. 


(Continued on page 95) 








“AUTUMN” 











OR this painting, Anton Mauve has cho- 

sen the time of day when the long shad- 

ows cast by the late afternoon sun bring a 
warm glow and gentle peace to the pasture 
lands. The placid, level landscape seems char- 
acteristic of Holland. Either the picturesque 
meadows near the village of Mauve’s boyhood 
or the quiet fields of Laren might have sug- 
gested this setting. 


A venerable shepherd, with his faithful dog, 
is guiding his flock homeward in the face of the 
setting sun. The roadway leads them in a 
gently curving line across the low fields. 
Small bushes and bits of turf border the lane. 
In the distance, the tranquil waters of a éanal 
reflect the somber tones of the sky and mark 
one of the few horizontal lines in the picture. 


By placing the darkest tone of the painting 
against the greatest mass of light, the artist 
centers our interest on the sunny backs of the 
sheep and the sturdy figure of the old man, out- 
lined in the soft light of the sun. In another 
way, too, he has brought attention to this 
slowly moving group, for the edge of the path, 
the shadows on the road, and even the shep- 
herd’s staff, lead our eyes in that direction. 


The colors are few and subdued, principally 
rich warm browns and greens. Into the whole 
painting, Mauve has woven the soft hazy spell 
of an autumn day, and his love and understand- 
ing of his own picturesque country. The orig- 
inal painting hangs near its companion pic- 
ture, “Spring,” in the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, New York City. 
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Miniature Reproductions of “Autumn” 


From a Thistle Print, Copyright Detroit Publishing Company 
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Miniatures in the above size may be secured in same 
colors as picture on front cover. For prices see page 24, 
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September Suggestions for Sewing 


By MARY B. GRUBB 


Author of “Industrial Primary Reader” and “When Mother Lets Us Make Gifts” 


ANY grade teachers, whose schools 
have no domestic-science teacher and 
no appropriation for purchasing mate- 
rials, have been able to obtain excellent 

results in sewing. One can utilize much mate- 
rial found in the homes, such as discarded gar- 
ments and remnants of new cloth. When a gar- 
ment is too worn to be made over, there are often 
portions of it good enough to be cut into rags. 
After the rags are sewed together, they may be 
woven, crocheted, or braided into rugs. 

Sometimes the material needs to be dyed. 
There are several brands of commercial dyes that 
are easy to use. If one follows the directions 
given with the colors, the results are successful. 
Dyeing should be done after school hours or on 
Saturday. 

Local conditions should determine the methods 
used to arouse the interest of the girls in sew- 
ing. One may begin with a loan exhibit of 
needlework, composed of simple, well-made gar- 
ments, which show both machine and hand sew- 
ing, and articles having designs applied with 
decorative stitches. Study the exhibit and note 
the stitches which are used. Refer to the score 
cards and learn how professional judges decide 
upon the merits of needlework. 

Each year the Girls’ Sewing Clubs of Indiana 
make a fine exhibit of work at the state fair and 
are awarded worth-while premiums. The fol- 
lowing score cards are used for judging the ex- 
hibits: 

ScoRE CARD FOR GARMENTS 


Perfect Score 

1. Appearance 30 
a) Suitability of material to purpose 6 
b) Design 6 
c) Harmony of colors and materials 6 
d) Cleanliness 6 
6 


e) Pressing 
2. Workmanship 30 
a) Cutting 10 
b) Sewing 10 
c) Finishing 10 





Stitches Most Frequently Used 


3. Neatness and finish of underside of article 20 
4, General attractiveness of style of article 20 
Total 100 


The following score cards issued by the Bureau 
of Home Economics, U. 8. Department of Agri- 
culture, are used for judging patching and 
darning: 

SCORE CARD FOR GENERAL PATCH OR DARN 
Perfect Score 


1. Inconspicuousness . 50 
a) Choice of material 20 
b) Size and position of stitches 20 
c) General neatness of work 10 

2. Durability 50 
a) Choice of material 25 
b) Size and position of stitches 25 

Total 100 


ScorRE CARD FOR STOCKING DARN 
Perfect Score 


1. Inconspicuousness and neatness 40 
2. Durability ; 40 
3. Comfort 20 

Total 100 


It is sometimes possible to correlate the sew- 
ing projects with English work. Collect pic. 
tures and descriptions of the processes employed 
to obtain and prepare the fibers used for weay. 
ing textiles. Write papers on the subject; make 
a “Textile Book” of the papers and include in it 
samples and pictures of textiles mounted on 
plain white or light gray drawing paper. To 
mount the samples, cut them in rectangles of 
uniform size. Paste only the upper or left edge 
of each sample on the drawing paper, so that 
the wrong side of the textile may be examined, 
Print the name of each sample under it. 

The principal’ textile fibers are cotton, linen, 
wool, and silk. Cotton is used more than any 
other material. It is obtained from the boll of 
the cotton plant. Linen is obtained from the 
stem of the flax plant. Wool comes from the 
fleece of animals, principally sheep. Silk is ob- 
tained from the cocoon of the silkworm. 

After the girls have become interested in sew- 
ing, they are often glad to help with food sales, 
entertainments, and other devices for raising 
money to purchase sewing materials and equip- 
ment. The boys may wish to co-operate with the 
girls in this work and use their share of the 
profits for manual training supplies. 

A piece of filet net, on which are practic: 
stitches, is shown at the beginning of this arti- 
cle. Let each girl make a set of these stitches. 
Old curtains will furnish the net, and various 
colors of wool yarn may be used to make the 
stitches. The edge of the net is hemmed with 
basting stitches, made by alternating a long and 
a short stitch. The border design is made of 
darning stitches—under one mesh, over one. 

(Continued on page 88) 
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Window Decoration---Zinnias  8y Bess Bruce Cleveland 


OPY these patterns free-hand or use tracing paper. For some of your flowers cut the stems and leaves in one piece; for others cut stems of 

dark green and leaves of a lighter shade. 

The blossoms are of white with a pale yellow center, yellow with a darker center, and darker yellow with an orange center. A color scheme of 
pink may be used if preferred, or various colors may be combined if the color harmony is carefully studied. Arrange the flowers so that they 
make an attractive bouquet and paste them together. Then place the upper edge of the bowl over the ends of the stems and paste in place. 

The finished decoration may be lightly pasted in the window, as shown, or mounted on a piece of cardboard and used as a wall decoration. A 
frieze of the flowers may be used above the blackboard. 
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F WE could view the world as a whole, 

we would see two great desert belts. 

One of these would be found at about 

thirty degrees north latitude, travers- 

ing northern Africa, Arabia, India, China, 

southern California, and Mexico, the other 

at about thirty degrees south latitude, just 

touching the southern points of Africa and 

South America, and including most of Aus- 
tralia. 

Causes of deserts— 

Deserts may be caused either by their lo- 
cation on the leeward side of a highland or 
hy their position in relation to the great 
air currents of the earth. The lands on the 
leeward side of any mountain range will be 
arid, if not a desert, because the winds lose 
most of their moisture in crossing the moun- 
tains. However, the great desert regions of 
the world are due principally to the second 
of these two factors. 

At the equator the air near the earth is 
warmed by the direct rays of the sun, so that 
it rises, carrying a great deal of moisture in 
the form of vapor. As it rises, it cools, so 
that the moisture condenses and falls as rain. 
This gives a rainy belt at the equator. The 
moist warm air, ever rising from beneath, 
forces the cool dry air to flow north and 
south of the equatorial regions. In cooling it 
has grown heavier, so that it settles to the 
earth again. It takes moisture from the 
earth now instead of giving it, and the dry 
surface reflects and intensifies the heat of 
the sun. 

Desert surfaces— 

There are three types of desert surface: 
clayey, stony, and sandy. In the desert with 
a clayey surface, the soil is reddish-brown 
and has a baked, cracked look. The desert 
with a stony surface is covered with small 
stones having very sharp, wind-worn edges. 
In the distance one sees the sharp outlines of 
mountains, unsoftened by vegetation or soil. 
They are composed of black volcanic rock. 
The desert with a sandy floor is, however, 
the most common type. 

The country of Arabia, which lies in the 
desert belt north of the equator, is a typical 
desert region. It is an immense peninsula, 
more than one-third the size of the United 
States, bordered on the west by the Red Sea, 
on the south by the Arabian Sea, and on the 
east by the Persian Gulf. The greater part 
of it is a high plateau. Let us visit the desert 
of Arabia. 


Mountains— 

As we look toward the horizon, we see lone- 
some mountains, still, barren, blazing hot un- 
der the sun. They seem far away until you 
have almost reached them; then they seem to 
rise up out of their hiding places. One side 
of the mountain ranges is an almost perpen- 
dicular wall, while the other side slants down 
into beds of fine stone and sand. This slope is 
due to the wind’s coming from that direction 
and depositing its load. The desert winds 
blow steadily from certain directions, carry- 
ing sharp-edged bits of pebbles and grains of 
sand. The rocks are worn by the sand into 
many odd forms. A slow erosion of the 
mountains is continually going on. 

At midday, under the beating rays of the 
sun and surrounded by the wavering heated 
atmosphere, the mountains appear almost 
flat. At evening, the peaks, casting long 
shadows, return to their magnitude. The 
ridges stand out against the sky, and both 
sky and mountains glow with tints of ruby 
and topaz. 

Sand dunes— 

As we look over the desert, we see the 
ever-shifting sands. Slowly they move, wave 
upon wave, drift upon drift. The dunes are 
desolate, yet wonderfully beautiful. The 


desert sand is finer than snow, and it curves. 


and arches as it builds the dunes. They are 
as graceful as flowing water. These dunes, 
which break the monotony of the desert and 

















add to its beauty, are caused by the wind. 
Wherever it is obstructed by a bush or clump 
of plants, it deposits some of the load of sand 
which it carries. Thus we have the begin. 
ning of a sand dune, which may grow to bea 
thousand feet high. Travelers do not usually 
attempt to cross the dunes, but go around 
them. The dunes are subject to slight 
changes, but many are practically a perma- 
nent feature. The more prominent ones 
serve as landmarks and have distinct names, 

Climate— 

The desert climate is made up of extreme 
temperatures. The days are intensely hot 
and the nights are cold. The sun is not the 
direct cause of the heat of the desert. What 
one feels most is the radiation from the 
sands; the glare is because of the lack of 
shadows or heavy foliage to give relief to the 
eye. The vegetation of the desert is so 
meager that practically the entire surface of 
the sand acts as a reflector of the sunlight. 
The air is always dust-laden, yet it is so thin, 
so scentless, that it is like no air at all. Itis 
so dry that it gives up heat very rapidly; as 
soon as the sun goes down it begins to cool, 
and before morning it is cold. If the air 
contained moisture it would act as a blanket 
to the earth and keep it warm during the 
night. 

Rainfall— 

Even the hottest desert has occasional 
showers, which usually come in the form of 
cloud-bursts. The dark thunderclouds that 
gather over the desert seem to reserve all 
their store for one place. The storms are 
short but very violent. Rain in the desert 
goes as quickly as it comes. The sands drink 
it up, and within a short time the desert is 
carpeted with little plants, bearing bright 
blossoms. The absence of vegetation in the 
desert is due not to poverty of the soil, but to 
the absence of water and to the intense heat. 

Oases— 

In every desert there are isolated places 
where water from underground springs 
stands in pools, and trees and grasses grow. 
Travelers sometimes call these oases “gal- 
dens of Paradise,” so happy are they 
reach water and see the green growth. The 
oases have often been referred to as beaut 
ful islands in a great ocean of sand and bat- 
ren rock. The main caravan routes ! 
from one oasis to another. Some oases Col 
sist of as much as a thousand acres. In such 


(Continued on page 89) 
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Maps and How to Use Them 


By FREDERICK K. BRANOM 


Head of the Department of Geography, Chicago Normal College, Chicago, Illinovs 


EFORE you read this article, 
yy) stop, and consider what pictures 
Ad come into your mind when you 
think of maps. Do you remem- 
ber some particular map hang- 
ing on the wall of some classroom 
where you once studied geog- 
v7 raphy or in which you now teach 
+4 it? Is it a colored map in some 

textbook? Or do you have some 
other mental picture? Go a step farther and 
ask yourself what you have learned from maps. 
Just how much have you had occasion to use 
them outside the schoolroom? From your ex- 
perience, do you believe that maps are of much 
use to anyone? 


THE EVERYDAY USE OF MAPS 


If you do not stop to think, you may say that 
few people use maps in their everyday life. Let 
us see whether this statement is true. Suppose 
that you are to drive an automobile to a place 
which is some distance from home, and you do 
not know how to reach it. 
Will you start out blindly and trust to luck that 
you will get there? Probably not. Instead, you 
will ask someone how to go and what roads to 
follow, or, still better, you will obtain a road 
map. We sometimes hear people say that they 
never use road maps, that they cannot follow 
them. Usually the fault lies not with the maps, 
but with the persons who try to use them. They 
have not learned how easy it is to read maps. 

Pick up a railroad folder and you are likely to 
see within it a map of the railroad, showing the 
places which it connects. Steamship folders also 
contain maps showing the routes which the ships 
follow. Newspapers, magazines, and other pub- 
lications frequently have maps which help the 
reader to understand better the article which he 
is reading. 

Many people do not know the location of the 
places about which they read or hear. Knowl- 
cdge of such places is made much more worth 
while, however, if maps are consulted. For in- 
stance, when you are reading about a European 
country, would you not understand the people 
of the country better if you knew something 
about such factors as the land surface, the cli- 
mate, and the natural resources? Maps help to 
give information along such lines, and everyone 
should know how to read them. 
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MAPS IN THE SCHOOLROOM 


It is impossible to teach geography efficiently 
without using maps. Too often pupils make the 
remark that geography is dry and uninteresting. 
A teacher whose pupils make such a statement 
should take stock of how he is teaching the sub- 
ject. Why should geography be dry, when it 
deals with live people on a real earth? 

One way of keeping the geography lessons in- 
teresting is to see that the children have good 
Maps to use. Do not wait until after the les- 
son has begun, but have them ready to use at a 
Moment’s notice. Of course, it takes a little work 
to have everything ready before teaching a class, 
but it is the duty of the teacher to have all avail- 
able tools at hand before the lesson begins. 

Teachers often ask, “What wall maps should I 

ave in my room?” Much depends upon the 
amount of money which a school has to spend, 
but in a one-room country school very good work 
can be done with the following wall maps: (1) 
4 political map of the world, of the United States, 
and of each continent; (2) a physical map of the 
United States and of each continent; (3) a rain- 
fall map of the world and of the United States; 


What will you do?. 


and (4) a blackboard outline map of the world 
and of the United States. In place of two sets 
of maps, one showing political, the other physi- 
cal, features, a school may buy one set, showing 
both. Such maps are called regional-political or 
physical-political maps. 

In a larger school, each room should have: 
(1) a political map of the world; (2) a regional- 
political map of each continent’ which is being 
studied; (3) a rainfall map of the world; and 
(4) a blackboard outline map of the world, and, 
if possible, of each continent being studied. In 
the higher grades, commercial maps, showing 
products, are much used. 

Needless to say, the maps just listed are the 
minimum number needed. Other maps should be 
purchased if there is money available. How- 
ever, one should not be discouraged if he does not 
have even all the maps listed as essential. Use 
efficiently what maps you have. 

There are several companies from which maps 
may be obtained. In selecting maps, the follow- 
ing questions should be asked: (1) Is the map 
reasonable in price? (2) Is it accurate? (3) 
Can it be read easily by pupils in the room? (4) 
Is there too much shown on one map? _ (5) 
Does the map show clearly what it is intended to 
show? (6) Are the colors well done? (7) Is 
the map well mounted, so that it will last a rea- 
sonable time? 


INTRODUCING PUPILS TO MAPS 


Care should be taken that pupils be started 
correctly in their use of maps. Many teachers 
begin map work in the third or fourth grade. 
Before using wall maps or maps in their books, 
children should be given some idea of what a 
map is. This may be done in the following way. 

The pupils take a trip, either real or imag- 
inary, to some near-by place. After the trip has 
been taken and discussed, the pupils wish to 
show the routes taken to and from the school- 
house. The teacher places a large sheet of pa- 
per on the floor, and while the pupils look on, 
she letters the word “north” near the north edge 
of the paper, “east” near the east edge, and so on. 
Next, the schoolhouse and the place visited are 
located by simple drawings. The teacher and 
the pupils then draw the routes taken in going 
and returning. After this simple map has been 
drawn, the pupils decide that everyone can see it 
better if it is hung on the wall. The teacher 
first hangs the map on the north wall, with 
“north” toward the top, because then the direc- 
tions “east”’and “west” are still the same on the 
map as in the room. The pupils notice the di- 
rections on the map. They observe that “east” 
is to the right and “west” is to the left of 
“north.” Then the map is hung on the other 
walls. Teach the pupils to remember that when 
they face a map on which north is toward the top 
and south toward the bottom, east is always to 
their right, and west to their left. If the pupils 
learn this, they will always be able to tell di- 
rections on a map. 

Later, when latitude and longitude are taught, 
the pupils will learn that meridians always ex- 
tend north and south and parallels always extend 
east and west. Then they will learn that to go 
north or south on a map they. follow meridians 
and to go east or west they follow parallels. On 
many maps the meridians and parallels are 
drawn as curved lines. Hence, they do not run 
straight up and down or straight across the map. 
Look at a globe and you will realize that merid- 
ians and parallels are curved lines. In later 
years the children will also learn that north is 
not up on all maps. They should not be allowed 


to form the habit of saying “up north” and 
“down south.” 


READING MAPS 


A pupil should be taught to read maps just as 
he is taught to read printed words or to read the 
meaning of pictures. The ability to read maps 
is not obtained in one lesson or in any definite 
number of lessons, but is secured gradually. A 
teacher should never be misled into thinking that 
children can learn all there is to know about 
maps in a few recitations or study periods. The 
more a pupil uses maps, the better able he will be 
to read them. 

A child must be taught not to guess when read- 
ing maps. He should form the habit of looking 
at the legend of a new map before attempting to 
read it. The legend is the key which makes many 
maps easily read. It explains the different col- 
ors or shadings, how to tell the railroad lines, the 
size of cities, and many other facts. The pupil 
should also be taught how to use the scale on a 
map, so that he may measure distances. 

Maps should come to mean more to a pupil 


than drawings which are to be memorized. Try 


to make the pupils realize that maps have been 
drawn to show certain facts. Help them to 
imagine those facts when reading maps. For 
example, if there are railroad lines on a map, 
lead the pupils to see, in their imaginations, real 
railroads and real trains running over them. 
Help them to see more than the dot which repre- 
sents a city on the map. Have them picture to 
themselves actual cities with real people in them, 
working for a living. Do not allow them to 
think that Cleveland is east of Chicago on a map, 
but not on the earth. As the pupils see that the 
map shows Cleveland east of Chicago, they should 
feel that a real city called Cleveland is east of a 
real city called Chicago. 

One important use of physical and _ political 
maps is for locating places. Pupils should ac- 
quire the map habit. Whenever a place is men- 
tioned in the geography textbook, or by a pupil 
in class, it should be located on a wall map. A 
pupil cannot learn to use such maps by sitting 
in his seat; he must go and study them. Let us 
use our maps, and not keep them merely for ex- 
hibition. 

In locating places on a map, be sure that the 
places themselves are found. If a dot stands for 
a city, point to the dot and not to the name. In 
locating a mountain range, run the pointer along 
the range. In locating a river, trace it for some 
distance. 

THE USE OF MAPS IN PROBLEM-SOLVING 


To-day, much of our geography is taught in 
the form of problems. Let us suppose that a 
class is studying the geography of the United 
States, and that their schoolroom is well sup- 
plied with wall maps. One of these maps is a 
regional-political map of the United States. At 
the bottom of the large map are four smaller 
ones, showing rainfall, relief, population, and 
land utilization, giving us really five maps instead 
of one. 

The class looks at the land-utilization map and 
sees that the corn belt is in the east central part 
of the United States. The problem naturally 
arises: Why is corn the chief crop in that sec- 
tion? Some of the facts bearing on this problem 
which the pupils may obtain from the set of 
maps are: 

1. The land in the corn belt is a plain or low- 
land; hence farm machinery may be easily used. 

2. There are plenty of streams for drainage, 

(Continued on page 94) 
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We Could Quote from 
Hundreds of Letters 
Like This : 


I have used similar aids for many years; 
but always there was something lacking. 
I commend STANDARD HISTORICAL 
STUDIES for the arrangement, the maps 
and the entire plan. No history teacher 
who has not used these studies has a 
clear idea, I am sure, as to how much real 
help they are to both the class and the 
teacher. They put new life into the dull 
pupils and enthuse the brighter ones. 


J. D. Thixton, 
Principal High School. 





Use This Order Form 











PIONEER PUBLISHING CO., 
1112 West Daggett Ave., 
Fort Worth, Texas. 


Please send me the books checked 
below: 


STANDARD HISTORICAL STUDIES 
.U. 8. Ele. @ 25c 
.U. 8. Adv, @ 25c 
-Early European @ 25c 
Modern European @ 25c 
-English @ 25c 
Texas @ 25c 
LEARNING ENGLISH HELP-BOOKS 
Book 1 @ 36c 
..Book 2 @ 44c 
PIONEER GEOGRAPHY HELP-BOOKS 
-...America @ 50c 
....South America @ 32c 
...Eurasia @ 56c 
Africa-Australia @ 44c 
Texas @ 36c 
FOUNDATION READING CARDS 
..Series 1 @ $1.50 
..Series 2 @ $150 
..Both Series @ $2.75 
....THE PUPPET as AN ELEMEN- 


TARY PROJEC @ $1.00 
.... SHAKESPEAREAN STUDIES SIM- 
PLIFIED @ 1.60 
TEACHING ENGLISH @ 1.00 
SPARKS @ 75 
Check the terms you wish as follows: 
...._For which remittance of $ is enclosed. 


...-Please send C. O. D. 
....For which I will pay in thirty days, 


"(Local address) 


(City and state) 


Orders from Pacific Coast States may be 
sent to Harr Wagner Publishing Co., San 


Francisco, C 
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History Now Made Easier 


to Teach--to Learn-- With 
Standard Historical Studies 


You will no longer PUSH your pupils through history—You will need merely to DIRECT them. 


No other work books present the subject as do these. They most interestingly em- 
body a new and thoroughly practical application of the most effective principles of Vis- 
ual Education, the Project Plan and Laboratory Method. 


They Can Be Used with Any Text 
In them, the history of each period is 
charted and outlined. They illuminate the 
text and clarify the relation of peoples, places 
and events. 


They Vitalize and Motivate the Lesson 

They give history new meaning and new 
life. The recitation period becomes a lively 
discussion of interesting events instead of a 
dragging recital of a memorized mass of 
names, dates and places. 





They Conserve the Time of the Teacher 

She no longer needs to spend hours in work- 
ing up outlines for daily lessons or review and 
thus has more time for other duties or more 
construction work. 


Colored Maps 
With each lesson there is a full page map 
—in color. All water masses are shown in 
blue. The extra color brightens the book, re- 
lieves eye strain, increases interest and en- 
ables the pupil to do better map work. 


Their Wide Use Proves Their Outstanding Merit 
During the past school year, STANDARD HISTORICAL STUDIES won their way into 
schools in 42 states and 3 foreign countries—an evidence of merit which surely entitles them 
to the attention of every history teacher seeking better methods or more effective materials. 


Six Books—For Use With Any Text 


U. S. History—Elementary 

80 Pages—15 Lessons. 

24 Full Page Maps (in color). 
U. S. History—Advanced 

96 Pages—21 Lessons 

29 Full Page Maps (in color). 
Early European History 

80 Pages—22 Lessons. 

22 Full Page Maps (in color). 


Modern European History 

80 Pages—22 Lessons. 

22 Full Page Maps (in color). 
English History 

96 Pages—27 Lessons. 

27 Full Page Maps (in color). 
Texas History 

96 Pages—20 Lessons. 

27 Full Page Maps (in color). 


Each book printed on good bond paper, durably bound. 
New price made possible by wide use—25 cents per copy net. 


EACH LESSON CONTAINS : 


—A summary of text material in interesting story 
form which illuminates and unifies the subject. 

—A Lesson Outline which correctly emphasizes all 
important facts. 

—aAn assignment which fixes impressions and encour- 
ages independent thought. 


—Page References to the most generally used texts. 
—aArt and Music Correlations with which the Teacher 
can show cultural trends. 

—A Full Page Map—in color—which brightens the 
—— eye strain and encourages better map 
work, 


New Price—25 Cents Per Copy, Net 
Heretofore STANDARD HISTORICAL STUDIES have sold, less discounts, at 40c per copy, 
net. Their wide sale now enables us to reduce the price to 25c per copy, net. 


Start Your History Classes with Standard Historical Studies 
Write today for each book in the series. See the values which other teachers praise so warl- 
ly. You will find them more helpful than any similar text auxiliary you have ever used. 


PIONEER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1112 West Daggett Avenue, 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


A Texas Publishing House—Serving the Nation 


Represented on the Pacific Coast by Harr Wagner Publishing Company, San Francisco, Cal. 
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A New Series of Geography Work-Books 
—Entirely Different from Any 
You Have Ever Seen—-the 




















For Use With Any Text 
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» [pat WORTH, Texas 
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— PIONEER 
“— GEOGRAPHY HELP-BOOKS 
PIO By Guy V. Richey 
CPOORAPHY HEL goog For Use With Any Text 


— These newest helps for grade geography classes are new in form—new 
SOUTH AMERICA \ in arrangement. They most practicably fill the need for work-books 
~ which will supplement modern texts and follow modern ideas of geography 


Loose leaf lessons, covering the geography of the world, are grouped in 
Four Continental Units. A substantial ring-book cover is provided with 
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eae The lessons in each unit provide a wealth of interesting supplementary material 
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The School Lunch 


By MARY AGNES DAVIS 


Instructor, Quantity Cookery, Teachers College, Columbia University 


HE health motto, “Eat some fresh fruit 

and some fresh vegetables every day,” is 

, most appropriate for this month, when 

both fruit and vegetables are plentiful and 

at their best. An attractive poster bearing the 

motto may be made and hung in a conspicuous 

place in the schoolroom, or the motto may be 

printed or written on the blackboard and kept 
before the children during the month. 

Since fresh vegetables are very necessary in 
the diet, we should know how to prepare them so 
that they will retain the greatest food value and 
will be most palatable. The following directions 
for cooking vegetables will help to insure a more 
nearly perfect product. 

Cook vegetables in just enough water to pre- 
vent their burning. For all vegetables, except 
cabbage and onions, have the water boiling when 
you put them into the saucepan to cook. Put 
cabbage and onions into cold water and cook 
them uncovered. Cover delicate-flavored vege- 
tables while they are cooking. Add salt to vege- 
tables after they have been boiling five or ten 
minutes. Do not destroy the natural flavor of 
the vegetables with condiments. Cook all vege- 
tables only until they are tender, as overcooking 
vegetables destroys some of their vitamines and 
often spoils the flavor. Many of the vegetables 
will cook in twenty minutes or less after they 
begin to boil. Drain the water from vegetables 
as soon as they are tender. Whenever possible 
save the water drained from vegetables to use in 
soup. Steaming vegetables helps to retain their 
food value, since there is no water to drain from 
them. Baking is the most satisfactory method 
of cooking vegetables that can be prepared in 
this way. 

All measurements in these recipes are level. 
A cupful means a measure of one-half pint. If 
more or less than twenty servings are needed, 
the recipe must be changed proportionately, ac- 
cording to the number of pupils in your school. 
When changing a recipe, be sure that the propor- 
tion of the ingredients remains the same. 


CoRN AND LIMA BEAN CHOWDER 


(Twenty portions of three-fourths cup each) 


Recipe 


% pound salt pork 

1 large onion 

2 quarts boiling water 

1 quart shelled green lima beans (about 6 pounds 
in the pods) 

1% ~ i sliced potatoes (6 medium-sized pota- 
toes 

1 quart sweet corn (8 large ears of corn) 

2 quarts milk 

1% tablespoons salt 

¥% teaspoon pepper 


Utensils Necded 


1 paring knife 

1 six-quart saucepan and cover 
1 quart measure 

1 tablespoon 

1 teaspoon 


Cut the salt pork in small pieces and cook it in 
a saucepan until it is slightly crisp. Cut the 
onion fine and add it to the pork. Cook the onion 
and pork together until the onion is yellow. Add 
the boiling water and the shelled beans and cook 
the mixture slowly about fifteen minutes. Add 
the sliced potatoes and cook the mixture ten min- 
utes. Add the corn, which has been cut from the 
cob, and cook the mixture five minutes. Add the 
milk, salt, and pepper and cook the chowder until 
it is very hot. Taste; add more salt if needed; 
serve. 


STUFFED TOMATO SALAD 


(Twenty portions) 
Recipe 
10 eggs 
2 large heads lettuce 
20 sprigs parsley 
1 quart boiled dressing 
20 medium-sized tomatoes 





Eat Some Fresh Fruit G 
Some Fresh Vegetables 
Every Day 
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September Menus 


Corn and Lima Bean Chowder 
Whole Wheat Bread and Butter 
Stuffed Tomato Salad 
Fresh Sliced Peaches 
Milk 


Buttered String Beans 
Baked Sweet Potato 
E¢g¢ and Cabbage Salad 
Roll and Butter 
Baked Apple 
Milk 











Utensils Needed 


two-quart saucepan and cover 
paring knife 

bowl 

dish pan 

clean dish towels 

chopping knife 

re a 

1 measuring cup 

20 plates 


Put the eggs into a saucepan, fill it with cold 
water, and put on the cover. Bring the water 
slowly to the boiling point, remove the pan from 
the stove, and allow the eggs to stand in the hot 
water twenty minutes. Remove them from the 
hot water and put them into cold water. Shell 
the eggs and cut them in eighths; cool. 

Wash the lettuce, drain it, wrap it in a towel, 
and put it in a cool place to crisp. Wash the 
parsley, chop it very fine, and add it to the eggs. 
Add one cup of boiled dressing to the eggs and 
parsley, and combine. To loosen the tomato skins 
plunge the tomatoes into a dish pan of boiling 
water, and then into cold water. Remove the 
skins from the tomatoes; cool. 

Place some lettuce on each plate. Cut the to- 
matoes across the center of the top, and make 
another cut at right angles with the first cut. 


bat ek et ND et et et 


Spread the tomatoes enough to hold the stuffing, 
place them on the lettuce, and fill them with the 
stuffing. Put two tablespoons of dressing over 
each stuffed tomato. Be sure to have the lettuce 


stand up instead of lying flat on the plate, 


Both the filling and the tomatoes may be pre. 
pared early and put together just before serving, 


BoILED DRESSING 


(One quart) 
Recipe 
1 tablespoon salt 
144 tablespoons mustard 
6 tablespoons sugar 
7 tablespoons flour 
eggs 
tablespoons butter 
cups milk 
cup vinegar 


Com CO 


Utensils Needed 


tablespoon 
two-quart double boiler 
measuring cup 
strainer 
bowl 

Put the salt, mustard, sugar, flour, eggs, and 
butter into the top part of a double boiler, and 
stir until thoroughly combined. Add the milk 
and vinegar, and cook the mixture over hot wa- 
ter, stirring all the time. Cook until the mixture 
has thickened and no longer tastes of flour. 
Strain and cool. If the dressing should curdle, 
it can be brought back to a smooth consistency 
by beating it with an egg beater. 


ae 


FRESH SLICED PEACHES 
(Twenty portions of one peach each) 


Recipe 
20 large ripe peaches 
% cup sugar 
Utensils Needed 

1 paring knife 

1 large bowl 

1 measuring cup 

1 tablespoon 

Peel the peaches and slice them; add the sugar. 
The sliced peaches should not stand long after 
they are prepared, as they will become dark and 
very unattractive. 


BUTTERED STRING BEANS 
(Twenty portions of three-fourths cup each) 


Recipe 
4 pounds young green or wax string beans 
2 tablespoons salt 
¥% pound butter (1 cup) 
Utensils Needed 


1 paring knife 

1 six-quart saucepan and cover 
1 tablespoon 

1 measuring cup 


Remove the ends and strings from the beans 
and cut or break them in small pieces. Cook 
them in boiling ~water in a covered saucepan. 
Add the salt and cook them until they are soft. 
Drain off the water and add the butter. 


BAKED SWEET POTATOES 
(Twenty potatoes) 
Recipe 
20 large sweet potatoes 
1 pound butter 
Utensils Needed 


1 vegetable brush 
1 dish pan 
2 dripping pans 
(Continued on page 85) 
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Pulling Together for Tiny Town 


By VIRGINIA STRAIGHT 


ILLUSTRATED BY LILLIAN O. TITUS 


THE Tiny Town crew was out prac- 
ticing in its new racing boat, the “Pea 
Pod.” The crew was going to race on 
Labor Day with the Hoppety Grass crew. 
: Everybody in Tiny Town hoped that the 
town crew would win the big silver cup, as big as an 
acorn. 

Timmee Too thought that he could row very well. 
He had learned in his own little rose-leaf boat with a 
pair of pine needles for oars. He did not like it at 
all when Snip Snap, the coach, shouted to him, 
“Watch your oars, Timmee Too! Keep stroke with 
Billee Wig!” 

It made Timmee Too cross to be spoken to like 
that. Could he not row far better than Billee Wig, 
who had never had an oar in his hand until the day 
before yesterday? Snip Snap was mean. Timmee 
Too would not stand it, so there! Plump went his 
oars into the water just as Billee Wig’s were coming 
out. 

“Watch what you are about, Timmee Too!” yelled 
Snip Snap. 

Timmee Too became so cross that he decided he 
would row just as he pleased or he would not row at 
all. He thought that the coach did not know good 
rowing when he saw it. 

Snip Snap ordered the crew to rest its oars for a 
few minutes, while he talked to them. He said that 
the Weensie Wees would be proud of a crew that 
could be depended upon to do its best, and he asked 
them whether they did not think that it would be 
fine to have that big silver 
cup to place in the town hall. 

“If two Weensie Wees are 
racing each other in their 
own boats,” Snip Snap con- 
tinued, “it is their own af- 
fair how they row and who 
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wins, but we are racing for Tiny Town. If one single 
Weensie Wee does not pull with the others, he is pull- 
ing against Tiny Town. If we are good citizens of 
Tiny Town, we will work for Tiny Town, not for our- 
selves. Now let us all pull together for Tiny Town.” 

“That sounds sensible,” thought Timmee Too. 
“Every day when we row, I will try to pull with the 
other boys and to do everything that Snip Snap tells 
us to do.” 

On Labor Day everybody in Tiny Town went to 
the shore of Deep Pool to watch the races. Cars full 
of Hoppety Grasses drove into town. 

The “Pea Pod” and the “Hoppety,” the two boats, 
shot out into Deep Pool. At first they kept side by 
side. The Hoppety Grasses rowed well, but Crick- 
ety Cree thought that the “Hoppety” was not mov- 
ing fast enough. He took a quicker stroke than his 
mates. Then the other Hoppety Grasses also broke 
stroke. They rowed very fast, though, and the 
“Hoppety” went ahead of the “Pea Pod.” 

“Hooray!” shouted all the Hoppety Grasses on 
the shore. 

Timmee Too wanted to row faster, but he remem- 
bered what Snip Snap had said about working for 
Tiny Town. Timmee Too did not try to show off his 
own fine rowing, and all the Weensie Wees pulled 
together with long, even strokes. 

The “Pea Pod” crept closer and closer to the “Hop- 
pety.” The Hoppety Grasses worked hard, but they 
did not pull together. At last the Weensie Wees 
rowed the “Pea Pod” ahead of the “Hoppety,” and 
there it stayed. How the 
Weensie Wees on the shore 
clapped and shouted! 

Every time that Timmee 
Too looked at the silver cup, 
he was glad that he had 
pulled with the others. 
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The Baltimore Oriole 
By LINA M. JOHNS AND MAY AVERILL 
I see an oriole’s nest. 
It is hanging from the branch of 
an elm tree. 
It is high in the air. 
It is at the tip of the branch. 
It swings when the wind blows. 
It is fastened tight to the branch. 
‘tk 
ee aera e 
Father Oriole is a beautiful bird. a 
He is orange and black. For 
He has a sweet song. an 
Mother and Father Oriole take for f 
good care of the baby orioles. on 
The baby orioles eat worms. i 
cmap reapers —raseng They eat caterpillars, too. ° 
Mother and Father Oriole made Soon they grow up. ; thn 
thewendaktestior. In September all the orioles fly ey 
Father Oriole found some south for the winter. . a: 
honakhatr They do not come back until May. “Ww 
He found some string. (Questions based on this text will be found on page 91.) rin 
He brought it to Mother Oriole. et 
She wove it into the nest. : Ny Fabra ae ane 
She fastened the nest to the we 
branch. These 
It was a cradle for the baby hea 
orioles. | lock 
The wind rocked the cradle. a _ & Pin 
The baby orioles slept well. = ————— —— an the 
all Gea 
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September Primary Methods and Devices 


You may now in these early years do things with a touch as light as a feather which 
later you cannot do with the pressure of a hundredweight.—Froebel 


Teaching Little Children to Read 
By Fanny Comstock 


N the work in reading which I am about to 

describe, two things impressed me particu- 
larly: (1) the skillful teaching of vocabulary; 
(2) the ease and promptness with which first- 
grade children were able to begin independent, 
silent reading. 

The first step in all teaching of reading is to 
recall the ideas expressed by the words and con- 
nect them with the symbols, the printed words. 
For this work the class need to be able to use 
language freely. In the class which I observed 
—that of Miss Flora M. Stuart of the Bridge- 
water (Massachusetts) Normal School—such 
preliminary exercises as the following are taken 
for free conversation. 


Exercise 1 


“Talk about an automobile.” 

This touched on the number of the car the 
child was supposed to own, the make, who rode 
in it, and so on. 


Exercise 2 


“Talk about a cow.” 

A child comes before the class and tells any- 
thing she chooses on the subject; or the follow- 
ing game may be played: 

A child says, “I have a cow.” The teacher 
andgother pupils ask questions similar to those 
given below. 

“What breed is it?” 

“What color?” 

“Where does your cow eat?” 

“How much does a good Jersey cow cost?” 

Besides giving aid in free conversation, these 
preliminary talks are useful in showing what 
subjects interest the children. The day after a 
serious fire in the town, the talk was on fire and 
Insurance. Another important use of the talks 
's to find what errors in speech need special 
attention. 

The basis for first reading in this room was 
twelve Mother. Goose rhymes, carefully ar- 
ranged in order of progression and difficulty. 
These were printed in large type on cardboard 
by the local printer, as wholes and in parts. 
Strips of cardboard contained single lines of 
the Stanza; smaller pieces had each a phrase 
(group of words that means something; as “the 
clock,” “the dog”) ‘and still smaller pieces con- 
tained all the separate words of the rhyme. 

After the different words are learned by 
sroups of children at the chart, each child 
works alone and builds the whole over again 
on the large card; laying each word carefully 
On its like. The child knows the rhyme, and 
thus can think the name of each word as he 
uses it, Ingenuity has devised a plan by which 


the child now proceeds to test his own knowl- 
edge, and teaches himself to know these words 
thoroughly. He shuts his eyes, takes a single 
word anywhere from the stanza he has built, 
and looks to see if he can name it. If not, he 
finds it in the rhyme, and so gets it. 

All this testing is silent, independent work. 
Each child keeps a daily record of his progress, 
and begins each day where he left off. When 
one has finished a card, the teacher tells the 
class, and all clap to congratulate him. At 
different points of the work, all form in line on 
the floor according to rank, the object being to 
get the best work each is capable of doing, by 
making all interested in trying to do well. 

Other rhymes are studied more or less thor- 
oughly, but soon some children are ready to 
read from books. The first book taken is the 
same for all, for the sake of vocabulary, and 
new words are developed as they are needed. 
The following exercise with “ball” and “balls” 
is a fine combination of work and play, physi- 
cal and mental exercise. 

The teacher took several worsted balls of at- 
tractive colors, and laid one on each desk. 
Joseph stood in front as starter. 

“One, two, three, go.” As Joseph gave the 
signal, the balls were passed back down the 
lines, over the heads of the children, the game 
being to see which row could send its ball to 
the rear first. The winning row called joy- 
fully, ‘““‘We beat.” Hands were held up, and 
the balls went quickly from hand to hand back 
to the front. Again the swift passing to the 
rear, and the glad voices of the winners. Of 
course, this was much enjoyed, one boy being 
s0 excited as to throw his ball to the front, in- 
stead of passing it according to rule. Then 
came the suggestion, “Shall we take a little 
walk?” During the brisk walk around the 
seats, as well as during the game, the windows 
were open. 

The following work with the lowest little 
section, perhaps fifteen children, shows the use 
of the ball game. These children were sent to 
the reading chart, and stood, tallest behind. 

The teacher said: “In the game we just had, 
we started with the word ‘ball.’ We'll put it 
here and see how it looks.” 

She put on the chart a card containing the 
word “ball.” “There were more of them,” she 
continued, ‘‘and so I said ‘balls.’ ” 

“Ball” and “balls” were placed on the chart. 
Amelia had difficulty in distinguishing the 
words. The teacher held the two cards in her 
hands, and finally, after patient work, Amelia 
picked “ball” or “balls” as called. There was 
similar work with other words. 

The collection of books for independent read- 
ing consists of the primers issued by the differ- 
ent publishers, with some second-grade readers 


later. A few more books than there are pupils 
in the room are necessary, as some finish a book 
more quickly than others, and it is desirable 
to begin a new book promptly on finishing the 
old. 

It is the aim to follow the line of least re- 
sistance, and to this end the child’s preference 
is consulted in many ways. He chooses his 
book, then looks it through and selects a story 
he would like to read, taking the lessons of the 
book in any order. On a strip of paper he 
writes the number of each story as he reads it, 
and keeps the list for future reference. 

At certain times the children come to the 
teacher singly or by twos and threes to read in 
their books. She gives thorough, careful instruc- 
tion, noticing manner and expression, as well as 
the calling of words. By quick methods an ac- 
count of individual progress is kept. As the 
names are called, those who began new books 
that day say so. Some report a new page, two 
pages, or three pages. If any do not report a 
new page, the teacher asks if they had trouble 
with a word, and says, “Bring your book, and let 
us see what the trouble was.” When children are 
reading silently, they ask someone near them for 
help with a difficult word. 

It was especially pleasant to see how in all 
dealings with the children courtesy and consid- 
eration were the habitual attitude of the teacher. 
When a small child stood facing the school, the 
teacher was not far away, and whether or not a 
steadying hand rested on his shoulder, the pro- 
tecting, sheltering influence must have been felt, 
not only as a comfort, but also as dynamic force. 
If a boy was restless or unruly, he was quietly 
sent downstairs, not too evidently as a punish- 
ment, but that he might not “bother the class.” 

Stress has already been laid on the independ- 
ent work in this room. Freedom of work and of 
movement was the rule, and each learner was fol- 
lowing his own path, taking his own pace, with 
little or no hindrance from those of capacity 
different from his own. There was hardly a 
face that did not look interested, and the prog- 
ress seemed commensurate with the interest and 
independent effort. 

A striking departure from the ordinary rou- 
tine was the plan of letting the children work on 
whatever they chose as they came in the morn- 
ing, and allowing them to continue for a while, 
not interrupting them at nine o’clock. ‘They 
worked on as long as the teacher thought wise, 
then stopped for simple chapel exercises. I give 
one stanza of the little morning hymn used: 

“Now, before we work to-day, 

Let us not forget to pray 

To God who kept us through the night, 
And woke us with the morning light.” 
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First Lessons in Reading 
By Olive E. Winship 


HE teacher writes the following rhyme on the 
blackboard in the presence of the class, read- 
ing to them each line as she writes it. After she 
has finished writing each verse she asks the chil- 
dren to tell her what they can remember of what 
has been written. 
If you will color and cut for me, 
I’ll write some stories so you can see 
How chalk will talk. And you’ll all agree 


That you can read about children three, 
Just about Bob and Jean and me. 


Now take your scissors and cut a house— 

See if you do it as still as a mouse, 

One house for Bob, and one for Jean, 

And one for me—color that one green, 

Then up here we’ll paste them, the best ones, I mean. 
The teacher then asks each child to cut three 

houses from white paper and to color one green. 

She selects one of the best of the green houses 

and two of the best white houses and lightly 

pastes them on the blackboard and writes the 

following sentences under them: 


This is my house. 

This is Bob’s house. 
This is Jean’s house. 
Jean’s house is white. 
Bob’s house is white, too. 
My house is green. 

The rest of the lessons proceed in the same 
manner, the children making the cuttings and 
the teacher writing the sentences. 

Cut three trees. 

This tree is near my house. 
This tree is near Bob’s house. 
This tree is near Jean’s house. 
Cut or draw a swing. 
This is my swing. 
I like to swing. 
I swing Jean. 
Bob swings me. 
Draw a ball. Color it red. Cut it. 
This is Jean’s red ball. 
Bob and Jean play ball. 
I play ball, too. 

Draw three apples. 

and one green. 
The red apple is for me. 
The yellow apple is Jean’s, 
Bob’s apple is green. 
We like apples. 
Draw, color, and cut three peaches. 
Here are three peaches. 
One is Jean’s peach. 
One is Bob’s peach. 
One peach is for me. 
Draw a large ball. Color it brown. 
This big ball is Bob’s. 
He likes to play football. 
Jean and I like the big ball, too. 

Cut a strip for a board. Fold a paper square 
and stand it roof-shape on desk. Put paper strip 
across the fold. 

This is Jean’s teeter. 
Jean and I like to teeter. 
Bob likes to teeter, too. 
Draw a basket (a square with a line for han- 
dle). Color it yellow and green. 
This basket is Jean’s. 
Bob colored the basket. 
I cut it out. 
Jean can put apples into the basket. 

Draw a box (square). Color and cut it out. 

This box is Bob’s. 

Jean colored it. 

I cut it out. 

Bob can put toys into the box. 


Color one red, one yellow, 


Cut it out. 
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Draw a pail. Color and cut. 
This pail is for me. 
Jean colored the pail. 
Bob cut it out. 
I can put peaches into my pail. 

The teacher, as before, writes and reads the 
following rhyme for the children, after which 
the lessons follow as before. 

Now Bob and Jean and I, one day, 

Rode in a car for miles away. 

Bob’s father drove—very carefully, too— 

For that is the way good drivers do. 

He took us to town and we went to a store; 

But our colors ad scissors and chalk will tell more. 

Find a picture of an automobile. Cut it out. 

Bob rode in this car. 
Bob’s father drove the car. 
Jean and I rode, too. 
Find a picture of a store or store window. 
We all rode to town. 
We went to a store. 
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We saw balls and dolls. 
We saw other toys. 

Fold a square in quarters. Open and draw 
lines along creases. Draw various toys to fill 
spaces. 

This is the store window. 
Can you see the dolls? 

Can you see the balls? 

Can you see the other toys?’ 

Draw two dolls. Dress one in red, and one in 
yellow. Draw two balls. Color one red, and one 
yellow. Paste in the store window. 

One doll has a red dress. 
One doll’s dress is yellow. 
I can see a red ball. 

I can see a yellow ball, too. 

Draw, color, and cut a basket. Paste it in the 
store window. 

There is a basket. 
It is yellow and green. 


SEPTEMBER BLACKBOARD READING LESSON 


BY MAUDE M. GRANT 


ILLUSTRATED BY BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 
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It looks like Jean’s basket. 
Can you see what is in the basket? 
l draw Draw a box. Color and cut. Paste. 


to There is a box. SILENT READING CRAYON LESSON 


It looks like Bob’s box. 


I wonder what is in the box. 
Bob, can you see? By Mae Foster Jay 


Draw, color, and cut three pails. Paste. Suggestions: Give carbon or hectographed copies of this picture to children to 
There one pails or the window, too. trace, color, and to use as a subject for oral or written stories. The lesson 
one in I like that big red pail. given below the picture may be copied on the blackboard for a class silent-read- 
nd one It looks like my pail. ing lesson or children may be allowed to take turns in reading it from the magazine. 
Find and paste another picture of a car. 
We rode home in the car. 
We drove past the stores and houses. 
We drove past green trees. 
We thanked Bob’s father for the ride. 


in the The lessons of which many variations are pos- 
sible, of course, end with the following rhyme: 


Now do you think we can read quite well 
What our scissors and crayon and chalk would tell? 





‘ON | Planning Your Year’s Programs 
) . 
By Lou Richardson 


A‘ the beginning of the school year I like to 
plan rather definitely just when I will have 
the programs or entertainments which every 
teacher wants and is expected to have. One year 
I decided to have three definite features—one for 
the latter part of October, one for the latter part 
of January, and one for the closing of the school 
year—and the plan worked out very successfully. 

For the October occasion the youngsters and I 
gave an informal tea to the mothers so that all 
might become better acquainted. At this time a 
short program was given. The children sang 
their autumn songs; told stories; gave a little \/ 
play which required practically no work; and 
served light refreshments. This pleasant after- 
noon required very little planning or rehearsing 
and gave me an opportunity to meet the mothers 
on a friendly basis. 

Immediately after the October program was AS 
over I commenced to think a little about the . 
school exhibit and program to be given in Janu- ™ 
ary. With this in mind, I filed samples of the 
children’s work at various times; reserved ex- 
ceptionally good handwork; worked up contests 
and the like. When it was time to prepare the Press lsruceLleavelead 
exhibit I gave each child a large piece of pale 
oo bristol board and an accumulation of his 
work and let him arrange his material as he 
chose. These displays were hung about the room COMPANY MANN ERS EVERY DAY 
on wires, The parents came on the afternoon 


appointed and we gave a real demonstration of J ane is eating all alone to-day. 


sa work; ta contests, — tage —- R h di h . t h sou in the ri h t 
essons, spelling-matches, and the like. er In er 

the demonstration the mothers examined the va- ee er Ip er Sp oon 0 Dp & 4 
rious exhibits; each one seeing her own child’s way! 

work so that she might compare it with that of : 


the others. My experience with this program See the tiny bit of bread in her hand. 


Proved to me that parents are as interested in 


watching the children demonstrate their work as She eats slowly. She chews and chews. 


Mm hearing elaborate entertainments. By plan- 


ning for the exhibits so far in advance there was She chews with her mouth shut. 


no hurrying and overworking, and the displays 


Salma representative of the children’s daily She uses her napkin. 
After the exhibit was over I began to gather She does not get spots on the tablecloth. 


material for a pageant for the closing of the 


school year. I wanted this to be a real entertain- 
de er and with the first spring days She 1 1S using her company manners. 
Started teaching songs and drills which could be : . ; 
rigs , On the first of May we started two weeks She 1S trying to make them habits. 
Intensive drill. Our program was arranged . 
for out-of doors, but it ceuld have been gives in || A thoroughbred uses his company manners every 
the gymnasium had the weather been unfavor- d 
able. It was a real success and after it was over ay. 


re was still plenty of time for reviews and 
tests before school closed for the year. = 
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By arranging my year’s programs far in ad- 
vance in this way, considerable work and worry 
were eliminated for I was ever on the lookout for 
things which would work in well. This plan also 
left the holidays, which are always such busy 
times, free for happy school parties and celebra- 
tions of a simple sort. 

You may not be interested in giving programs 
of just these same types, but you will find that 
all of your entertainments will be much easier 
to arrange if they are planned a long time in 
advance, 


It’s the Little Things That Count 
By Florence*M. Thomas 


AVE you ever decided with brave resolution 
at the beginning of the school year that you 
will send a birthday card to every child in the 
class, and then found that somehow you had for- 
gotten until too late the exact date of the great 
day for one of your forty-odd charges? This is 
how I manage so that no one is ever forgotten. 
The first day of school, while collecting other 
data, I get the age, birthday, street, and house 
number of every child in the class. Third-grade 
children can usually write these slips themselves, 
if the teacher will put on the blackboard the 
names of the months. After school I compile 
from these slips a list of the birthdays according 
to months. In the ten cent store I buy, at a 
penny each, enough gaily-colored birthday cards 
for the whole class; also purchasing a book or 
two of stamps. Some rainy evening I address all 
these cards, stamp and arrange them in chrono- 
logical order, marking the date on each one. 
This pile I always keep in plain sight on the desk 
in my bedroom. Even when I was sick in bed 
last year, a card was always sent on the day be- 
fore a child’s birthday. 

Although one or two of the children were too 
bashful to mention having received a card, I 
noticed that most brought them to school, passed 
them around at inter- 
mission and used them 
for bookmarks during 
the rest of the year. 
In the class at the 
time, were two little 
Italian children whose 
birth dates were down 
on the school records 
as “unknown”; but 
after they noticed the 
birthday cards, each 
suddenly discovered a 
date in the very near 
future. This proved 
to me as nothing else 
could that the cards 
meant much in their 
barren little lives. 

I always keep at 
home addresses of all 
my pupils, and these 
are often handy to 
have. When a child is 
ill for any length of 
time, I send him a 
short letter. Some- 
times the class collab- 
orate in writing a let- 
ter to ‘the sick child. 
When a child is very 
ill, I mail him some 
little trinket from the 
ten cent store, which 
never fails to please. 
At Christmas, or any 
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other time when a child brings me a present, I 
write him a brief letter of acknowledgment, thus 
setting an. example of courtesy as well as em- 
phasizing the correct form of a letter. 


A Parade Activity 
By Ruth E. Lindsay 


UST the word “parade” is suggestive enough 

to arouse the interest of children. There are 
so many occasions partially celebrated by a pa- 
rade, that every child can relate something he 
has seen at a Labor Day, circus, Fourth of July, 
or some other kind of parade. 

The pupils in my third and fourth grades, in 
connection with the study of local business and 
government in their civics and geography classes, 


decided to give a parade advertising their home 


town. The project proved to be a splendidly cor- 
relative activity that touched upon almost every 
subject in our curriculum. 

The subject of parades was discussed on Mon- 
day. We talked about: 

Occasions when we had seen parades. 

The people who put them on—the effort and 
ability required. 

The purpose of a parade. 

Should we like to give one? 

Could we give one? 

What kind of parade could we give? 

The children decided to give a coaster-wagon 
parade advertising the business places and in- 
dustries of our town. Fourteen wagons were 
secured. There were twenty-eight children in 
my room and so two children worked on each 
wagon. They were given a day to learn all they 
could about the organization of parades, and 
what businesses in our town were the best ones 
to represent. 

The assignments given on Tuesday for some 
of the lessons on Wednesday were as follows: 
Civics— 

Bring to class five good reasons why you think 





Some of the Floats Displayed in the Children’s “Boost Your Home Town Parade” 
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the business you have chosen should have g 
place in the parade. 
Language— 

Write one paragraph about the business you 

have selected. 
Drawing— 

Find different styles of letters to copy for 

posters. 
History— 

Ask your parents about the early history of 
our community: the location of the first 
frame house, the first store, the first church, 
and the names of some of the pioneers, 

A lesson in courtesy followed in which we dis. 
cussed: (1) How to approach a busy busi- 
ness man at an office; (2) The most polite 
way of asking permission to represent his 
business in a parade; (3) How to ask other 
people, such as parents and friends, to tell 
something about the businesses chosen, 

Different children sat at my desk and pre. 
tended to be the business man. Other children 
took turns entering to ask about the parade, 

I thought it wise to send with each child the 
following note to be presented to the business 
man if he seemed at all interested in the parade. 
This was to make sure that he understood the 
project. 

“The children of the third and fourth grades 
are planning a parade which will take place on 
Main Street some time next week. 

“The educational aim of this activity is to 
bring the child into closer contact with our Fox 
Lake industries and business houses by making 
clear to him their purpose and value in this 
community. 

“Indirectly this may prove to be a clever little 
advertising scheme for the businesses repre- 
sented. 

“The child must be able to give five worth- 
while facts about the business which he chooses 
before he can plan his coaster-wagon float to 
advertise it. 

“He may receive 
suggestions and mate- 
rial from the busi- 
ness manager, pal- 
ents, and friends, but 
the actual work o 
the wagon must be 
his own, and his wag- 
on must meet the ap- 
proval of the owner 
of the business place 
which he is advertis- 
ing.” 

The interest that 
the business mel, 
parents, and friends 
showed in this activ- 
ity far exceeded my 
expectations. Most of 
the men made 4p 
pointments with the 
children after office 
hours, at which time 
they explained malty 
interesting things 
about the value and 
operation of theif 
business that I would 
not have been able 0 
tell the children. This 
personal contact ¥ 
the business men av! 
with the actual bus 
ness life of our tow! 
gave them an under- 
standing commu 
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pride that no amount of classroom teaching 
could possibly have done. 

We found each industry so interesting that it 
took us three weeks to complete our wagons for 
the parade. Some of the places advertised and 
the lessons they afforded follow: 

Fox Lake State Bank. — Lessons on thrift, 
checking accounts, savings accounts, drafts, and 
travelers’ checks. Some of the bank’s literature 
gave an excellent material for silent-reading 
lessons. 

Fairview Flower Gardens. — Lessons on the 
names of fall flowers, flower arrangement, and 
color harmony. 

Fox Lake Flour Mills —A geography lesson on 
“How Wheat Is Made into Flour.” 

Wisconsin Light, Heat, and Power Company.— 
Safety First lessons; a realization of the dangers 
of a near-by sub-station, and of live wires; les- 
sons on how to exercise proper care in using all 
electrical appliances, etc. 

Libby, McNeal & Libby Condensery.—Lessons 
on the value of this company’s food products in 
the children’s diet, and one lesson on sanitation 
and cleanliness in the care and handling of milk. 

Central Wisconsin Cannery.—Lessons about 
the process of canning corn and peas; the place 
of these vegetables in our diet; the value to the 
neighboring farms of such a factory. 

Public Library.—The children made a list of 
things (as many as they could think of) which 
they could learn about in the public library. 
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Fox Lake Lumber Company.—This afforded 
another excellent lesson in geography. The boys 
and girls learned about the different kinds of 
lumber and this made the story in their reading 
lesson, “If Boards Could Talk,” more interesting. 
A book given them on architecture fixed several 
styles of houses definitely in their minds, 

Fox Lake Fire Department.—The men here 
were much interested in our project, and care- 
fully outlined for the children Safety First rules 
in regard to fire and where to look for fire 
hazards, 

The other wagons represented: a shoe store, 
a grocery store, a hardware store, a farm-imple- 
ment shop, and a clothing store. 

The project necessitated considerable hard 
work, but we all enjoyed it and felt repaid when 
our parade of coaster-wagon floats went proudly 
forth one lovely Friday afternoon. 

The children called it the “Boost Your Home 
Town Parade.” Everyone in our community had 
heard about the parade, and the walks were lined 
with spectators who were justly proud of the 
work of the little nine- and ten-year-old children. 


Responsibility That Sobers 
By Mariette Gifford 


6¢(\H, see the moon! See how it shines on the 
trees and grass!” cried Mary, running to 
the window as I was undressing her. “How I 
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I wish I could 
Wouldn’t that 


wish I didn’t have to go to bed! 
go out there and dance all night! 
be fun?” 

The next morning the neighborhood children 
were playing in the yard. I was attracted to the 
window by the words of a song Mary was sing- 
ing. I do not know what game they had in- 
vented, whether they were fairies or wood 
nymphs, but they were dancing in perfect 
rhythm to the words and music made up for the 
occasion. I hurried to write down the words as 
she sang: 

“The moon shines so bright 
In the quiet night; 


Every night we dance all night 
In the bright moonlight. 


“Here we go, here we go, 
In the bright moonlight; 
Here we go, here we go, 
Dancing all the night.” 

Mary is five. She has had some kindergarten 
training. She will start to school another Sep- 
tember. She has a great love for literature, both 
prose and poetry, and an early appreciation of 
rhyme, rhythm, form, and the beauty of words. 
She has, in my opinion, a gift awaiting proper 
development. In the years ahead what will be- 
come of that gift in the process of education in 
school and home? Will it be recognized and cul- 
tivated, or overlooked until it dulls and is for- 
gotten, remaining forever one of the things that 
might have been? 


A Safety First Poster 


With a pantograph the teacher may enlarge this for the blackboard to be used with a calendar for the month. 





Never eat things you know 
nothing about, 

For poisonous things are 
quite often thrown out, 

Toadstools are poison, some 
berries are, too, 

So do not eat strange 

\ things, whatever you do! 


Bess Drucel \eavelang 
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Profitable Seat Work 
By Margaret Patterson 


URING the time when classes are reciting, it 
is often a problem to know what occupation 
work to give to the children who are not in class. 
Such work should have an educational value and 
not be a mere “time-killer.’ The suggestions 
which follow involve silent reading, thought, 
neatness in writing and grouping of words, and 
a certain amount of judgment. 


PERSONAL HISTORY QUESTIONS 


Write the following questions on the black- 
board and have the children write the answers. 
(These questions also may be printed or written 
on long pieces of oak tag and used for flash cards 
in silent reading exercises.) 

Are you a boy or a girl? 

What is your name? 

How old are you? 

Where do you live? 

Have you a telephone? What is its number? 
What does your father do? 
Do you like to come to school? 
Do you like to read? 

What color are your eyes? 
What color is your hair? 
Have you a brother? 

Have you a sister? 

When is your birthday? 
Can you count up to twenty? 
Do you like to drink milk? 
Have you any playthings? 

Make pictures of them. 
Have you any friends? What are their names? 
Are you careful when you cross the streets? 
What do you say when people give you anything 

or when they do something for you? 

What do you say when you go in front of anyone? 

What do you say when you ask for anything? 

What do you say when you hurt anyone and 
“didn’t mean to”? 


What are they? 


QUESTIONS TO BE ANSWERED BY YES OR NO 


Write these questions on the blackboard. The 
children will copy them and put the correct an- 
swer after each question. 


Is the sun cold? 

Can you read? 

Do you like butter? 

Is your house painted white? 
Is the world flat? 

Is sugar sour? 

Is a ball round? 

Can a dog swim? 

Are all boats sailboats? 
Does a watch tell time? 

Are all trees tall? 

Are dandelions pink? 

Are stones soft? 

Are all knives sharp? 

Does iron grow on a tree? 
Does cotton grow on a bush? 
Is coal black? 

Do you brush your teeth every day? 
Is the sea salt? 

Is rain good for the garden? 
Does rubber come from a mine? 
Do the stars give light? 

Can fire hurt you? 

Can water hurt you? 


TRUE AND FALSE STATEMENTS 


Mix up the true and false statements, write 
them on the blackboard, and have the children 
separate the true from the false. They may do 
this by grouping the sentences under headings 
“True” and “Not True” or by writing “yes” 
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after the true statements and “no” after the 
false ones. Or they may pick out all the untrue 
statements and correct them. By using this ex- 
ercise in this way, it can serve for several 
periods. 


True Statements 

We sleep at night. 

Nuts have shells. 

A stove is made of iron. 
The wind blows. 

Wheels are round. 

Apples are red. 

A sled has runners. 
Vinegar is sour. 

Sugar is sweet. 

Grapes grow on vines. 

A blacksmith shoes horses. 
A carpenter builds houses. 
The sea is salt. 

Columbus discovered America. 
Fish can swim. 

A whale is a big fish. 
Wool grows on sheep. 
Pennies are made of copper. 
False Statements 

The sun is black. 

Ink is white. 

Strawberries are blue. 
Birds cannot fly. 

Dogs cannot bite. 
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Clocks do not tell time. 
Snow is green. 

A nickel is more than a dime. 
We wear shoes on our heads. 
We wear gloves on our feet. 
We wear coats on our hands, 
A butterfly can swim. 

The wind is pink. 

Fire is not useful. 

Birds cannot sing. 

Boys cannot jump. 

The wind never blows. 

Rain is not wet. 


SENTENCES TO BE COMPLETED 


Eskimos live in the ——. 























We should go to bed —— and get up early in 
the s 

George Washington was a great ——. 

Bees gather: from the ——. 

The ship sailed Boston. 

The grocer tea, , flour and ——, . 

The apples sour. 

Please me a book. 

Come over see me some ——. 





Tom is a little but Anna is a little —, 











The baker sells and 
If you are to your cat, —— will not — 
you. 


(Continued in October issue) 











SEPTEMBER COLORING CARD 


By’ JOHN T. LEMOS 


Color cactus olive green with touches of brown at base of thorns. Outer wong of flower 
are white colored blue-gray in shadows. 
and shadow parts blue-green, 


Color calyx of flowers yellow-green 
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How to Make a Drinking Fountain 


By FRANK I. 


DRINKING fountain for chickens and 

small animals is quite necessary in the 
country. In the city a fountain of this sort 
may be used for rabbits and other pets, as 
well as for wild birds that come to one’s 
yard to drink and feed. 

A large deep drinking pan is dangerous 
for young chicks because they often get in- 
to the water and drown. A saucer or other 
small shallow receptacle is easily tipped over 
and soon becomes filled with dirt by the 
chickens’ walking over it. 

This drinking fountain allows water to 
rise only to the top of the hole in the reser- 
voir. It is deep enough for drinking but 
does not allow a large body of water to be 
exposed, and it cannot be tipped over, for 
the stake holds it in place. 

Begin work by making the base, A. Next 


get two tin cans, one a little larger than the 
other. Cut the large can off about 114 inch- 
es from the bottom. Tin snips or a can 
opener may be used. Then cut the top out 
of the smaller can, and, with a nail, punch a 
hole in one side, as at G, about % inch or 34 
inch from the top. An eightpenny nail may 
be used, as it will make a good-sized hole. 

Place the can EF in can F and determine 
the length that B should be made to make C 
fit down tightly on your can. Any can will 
do; it is not necessary to search for cans 
having the same dimensions as those shown 
in the drawing. 

Fasten B to A with sixpenny finishing 
nails, and C to B, as shown. 

Make the stake D and nail to the base. 

Now your drinking fountain is finished. 
You may paint it, if you have paint, but this 
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is not necessary for a satisfactory result. 

To set the fountain, locate a desirable 
place and drive the stake into the ground 
till the base is flat. Fill the small can up to 
the top, holding one finger over the hole 
made in the side. Place the large can upside 
down over the top of the small can. Turn 
both cans over while holding them in this 
position, and slide between A and C as shown 
in the sketch and in the picture. Remove the 
finger from the hole and the large can will 
fill to the top of the hole G, and your foun- 
tain is all ready to supply your pets with a 
nice fresh drink. 

From tin cans discarded from our lunch 
room, the boys in my classes make bird 
houses, funnels, match boxes, etc., using only 
a can opener, a pair of tin snips, and a sol- 

(Continued on page 95) 
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The Junior High School Chapel as a 
Social Force 
By Mabel J. Bourquin 


4 leap school that is so equipped that it can have 

a weekly chapel period is in possession of one 
of the finest disciplinary forces at the command 
of the teacher. If the building facilities admit 
of an assembly of any kind whatever, the chapel 
period can be made most happy and inspiring as 
well as profitable mentally. 

This article deals primarily with what can be 
done in junior high school chapels. It is based 
on the experiences of the writer, who is still 
working out schemes for improvement. It aims 
to present specific and concrete details, which 
may be adapted to suit different grades and local 
conditions. 

Our junior high school includes the seventh 
and eighth grades only, but it is grouped ideally 
with four sections to the grade. These are ar- 
ranged by mentality in two rankings, two sec- 
tions of each grade having the same general abil- 
ity. This group plan makes a flexible and adapt- 
able organization. 

A fine auditorium with a complete stage equip- 
ment is at the disposal of these pupils for forty- 
five minutes weekly. To gain time they come to 
school ten minutes earlier to make room for a 
more varied program. The literary part of the 
exercises, usually about ten minutes long, is pre- 
ceded by the principal’s announcements, a spirit- 
ed song service, which makes use of the splendid 
orchestra, and devotions. Ten-minute talks by 
outside speakers are sometimes used as variants. 
These talks are not only of value for their con- 
tent matter, they also teach the students how to 
react to a guest on the platform. 

The entire program produces a unified result. 
In the first place, it is a disciplinary power. It 
provides a strategic opportunity for the princi- 
pal, who is administrative only, to amalgamate 
the grades into a working unit. Little details 
and ceremonies, which are the secret springs of 
good order, are stressed. All the grades do the 
same things uniformly, hear the same directions 
and suggestions, and go out with the same spirit. 

To begin with, the psychology of mass enthu- 
siasm is utilized. By means of it, interest in va- 
rious projects can be very highly developed, es- 
pecially after a spirited song session. The high- 
est percentage thrift rooms, for instance, carry 
in their banners, also the rooms excelling in any 
special project in which all classes are interested. 
A piece of felt means little in itself, perhaps; but 
bearing the class sign, borne into chapel on a 
pole, after being honestly and hardly won, it 
means everything to an adolescent. It is a chal- 
lenge, a prize to be captured next week. 

The principal has a short weekly talk, prais- 
ing (or chiding somewhat if necessary), en- 
couraging, and working up an esprit de corps. 
She has it so arranged that the teachers take 
turns in giving the literary part of the program, 
lasting perhaps twenty-five minutes. But for 
the sake of appearances she takes the chapel her- 
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self two or three times a year. Volunteers may 
help her with a “pot luck” program, meaning 
that pupils from any grade may offer themselves, 
in a miscellaneous individual exercise. Or she 
gives the pupils a pointed talk on some item of 
interest suited to their ages.- 

But she must be skillful indeed to vie with the 
other programs of the year, as given by the 
teachers themselves. A sample list of our sched- 
ule for the current year will show what can be 
done: 

A “get together,” to adjust pupils to the new 

situation. 

The Eights entertain the new Sevens with a 

“pot luck.” 

The Sevens respond with a “pot luck.” 

Columbus Day. 

Riley Day. 

“October’s Bright Blue Weather” Day. 

Armistice Day. 

Thanksgiving, the festive idea. 

Thanksgiving, the Puritan idea. 

The Courtship of Miles Standish. 

The Minerals Choose a King (Geography). 

The Merry Side of Christmas. 

The Sacred Side of Christmas. 

New Year Program. 

Snow-bound. 

Evangeline. 

February Poets. 

Lincoln Day. 

Washington and Jefferson Day. 

St. Patrick’s Day. 

April in History. 

The Return of Spring. 

The Melting Pot (Geography). 

Two Health Programs. 

A Domestic Science Program. 

May Day. 

As each teacher is a specialist in her subject, 
she is assigned the programs best suited to her 
work. She repeats the program year after year, 
thus insuring ease of presentation and artistic 
finish. In all these programs the pupils are 
dressed in suitable costumes belonging to the 
school. The folk dances are all worked out by 
gymnasium teachers, in their regular class work. 

The teachers do not hesitate to encroach on 
the province of the church, when the opportunity 
offers itself to make an indelible impression. For 
instance, the sacred side of Christmas is an hour 
never to be forgotten. The Christmas story as 
told by Matthew and Luke is presented in a 
darkened room on a lighted stage suitable to the 
scenes. The pupils all know the setting, since it 
is used in the English classes as memory and 
story work. It usually includes a candle-lighted 
processional and recessional, the Magi, angels 
and shepherds, a real live baby in the manger, 
the scene lighted by a large star. Done to the 
accompaniment of Christmas carols, it is unfor- 
gettable to both beholders and participants, es- 
pecially because the stage facilities enable the 
teacher to handle the situation better than the 
average church can. To present this assembly 
adequately, two teachers are required, as a rule. 
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In the second place, the chapel is invaluable ag 
a socializing force. No matter how they differ 
in social status, the children meet in one assem. 
bly, sing the same songs, participate in the same 
programs; their ability alone differentiates the 
one from the other. Each child is supposed to 
appear on the stage at least once a year, in some 
part suited to his abilities, so that equality of 
opportunity is given to all. The children learn, 
moreover, the social lesson of being mutually 
helpful, for they are in turn both careful per- 
formers and well-bred auditors. 

The devotional and patriotic opportunities 
which these meetings offer are beyond calcula- 
tion. As ministerially conducted Bible classes 
immediately follow chapel, each child carries his 
Bible. Besides the Lord’s Prayer and a Psalm, 
congregational reading is always included. 
Creeds are laid aside, and all the teachers and 
pupils are in the presence of the same God. This 
school emphasizes two religious songs especially, 
“Come, Thou Almighty King,” and “Onward, 
Christian Soldiers.” Of course communities 
with a distinctly sectarian bias might demand 
different treatment. 

Besides his Bible, each child owns a song book 
suitable for chapel singing, in an inexpensive 
paper edition. We have used both “The 101 Best 
Songs,” and “The Golden Book of Favorite 
Songs” very satisfactorily. 

Before dismissal, the whole school stand at 
attention, facing the flag, and sing “The Star- 
Spangled Banner.” They sing all three verses 
through, from memory, to the ringing accom- 
paniment of the musicians, who are proud that 
they can play standing. Democracy? Where 
else can pupils learn it better? 

Do the children enjoy it? It is the golden 
hour of the week. Discipline is negligible, al- 
though the home-room teacher sits with her pu- 
pils for effect. Never is the occasion without 
visitors, no matter how inconvenient the hour 
may be. The teachers do their best to make it 
the happiest and most wholesome period of the 
week, knowing well that for some it is the hap 
piest spot in their drab lives. As the children do 
so much of the work themselves, it is their prob 
lem, their triumph, their success; it must not be 
their failure. Rarely is the faith in their abil 
ities and good-will misplaced. 

The general climax, toward which the teach- 
ers carefully work, comes on the night when the 
eighth grade passes out. The dramatic section 
of the English department presents a correctly 
costumed, carefully staged play, with the com 
munity this time as the audience. To insure 
perfection, one teacher is in charge of dramatics, 
one of costumes, one of stage properties, one % 
general director. Among the performances havé 
been such dramatically ambitious ones as “Hit 
watha,” “The Last Voyage of Odysseus,” and 
“The Book of Esther,” the text of the last nam 
written by the pupils themselves. At the col 
clusion, the entire class take their places on 
stage, to receive certificates of promotion from 
the hands of the superintendent. The teachers 
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feel that the last words spoken on this occasion 
should be those of prayer, embodied in the bene- 
diction of a visiting minister. 

The last contribution the pupils make is the 
singing of their two standard class songs, pre- 
ceding the benediction. The “Bedouin Love 
Song,” set to Pinsuti’s music, is a test of their 
musical ability. But the final impression they 
wish to leave with the audience they pour out in 
their farewell, “America the Beautiful.” It is 
their last chapel. It is their parting from the 
school which has given them a beautiful memory 
for every week of the year; which has taught 
them the best lesson that any school has to give 
—mutual obligation, duty to country, and rever- 
ence for God. 


Capitalizing Motor Activity 
By Kathleen V. Gray 


| feeosal puzzled teachers begin to turn to their 
principals and ask in tired and harassed 
voices, “What shall I do to stop my class from 
wiggling?” a tiny genie ought to appear and give 
those teachers copies of Dewey’s book Interest 
and Effort in Education. Perhaps, being a genie, 
he would have each book open to the chapter 
where “Constructive Activity” is a subheading of 
“Types of Educational Interest.” That chapter, 
it seems to me, is a satisfactory answer to the 
problem. 

Psychologists say that this constant moving 
about or motor activity is most in evidence dur- 
ing the preadolescent and adolescent stages. Con- 
sequently, if nature has endowed boys and girls 
with that instinct, the teacher’s problem is to 
capitalize it or use it to advantage in her grade. 

One of the aims in the scientific world to-day 
is to utilize everything that is energy-producing. 
The power of Niagara Falls has been capitalized 
so that it is used to generate electricity for the 
city itself. It is that same energy, figuratively 
speaking, which the child has, that can be made 
to produce some worth-while thing. 

Suppose, for example, I cite an average fifth 
grade class. The ages of the pupils range from 
nine to twelve or thirteen, the period when their 
individuality is likeliest to be expressed in the 
most diversified manner. That self-expression is 
shown by a boy’s desire to build a boat, or his 
determination to solve the intricacies of an 
erector set by building multifarious objects, or a 
girl’s desire to sew something for her doll. 
Knowing this instinctive desire of her children, 
the teacher now has an opportunity to cultivate 
an environment in the schoolroom in which this 
constructive activity is a natural outgrowth. 

“A child will acquire knowledge with eager- 
ness if he hopes to reproduce it,” says Dewey. 
Geography is a subject that affords a natural out- 
let for the child’s effervescent energy. What child, 
for example, will scowl at the idea of learning the 
definitions of “levee” and “delta,” if he knows 
that with that acquired knowledge he will be able 
to build a levee on the sand table with dampened 
sand and actually reproduce with putty the delta 
of the Mississippi? In other words, why not let 
Tommy mold cement and sand so that a replica 
of the Roosevelt Dam can be built, rather than 
permit him to twist paper into spitballs and 
thereby incur the wrath of the teacher? Motor 
activity, isn’t it? One might digress a bit at this 
Point to question the right of the teacher to scold 
Tommy for making spitballs. Does one find a 
child doing that sort of thing in a schoolroom 
Where pupils share with the teacher the responsi- 
bilities of the daily routine, and work together 
in a pleasant and harmonious manner? 

When children have confused ideas concerning 

€ general surface features of a country, surface 


maps might be made by mixing water with equal 
parts of flour and salt, and then molding into 
place to illustrate the important rivers, moun- 
tains, etc. As a result, distorted ideas are clari- 
fied, added geographical knowledge is gained, 
idle hands are kept busy, and interest is sus- 
tained throughout a novel lesson. Product maps 
on which pictures of the various countries are 
correctly placed is another bit of motor activity 
the children enjoy. This type of lesson is splen- 
did to intersperse with the overworked question- 
and-answer method of review. 

Perhaps the broader and more interesting 
field for captitalizing constructive activity lies in 
the history work. The following incident oc- 
curred one year in aclass. It may show one way 
in which history work may be self-motivated. 
In European Background to American History, 
by Jennie Hall, there is an early drawing of a 
man harrowing the ground. One boy, while do- 
ing some reference reading, noticed it particu- 
larly and mentioned to the class that the harrow 
looked as if it had been made with an erector 
set. He added that he would like to make one, 
if he were permitted to take the book home. 
That suggestion opened a new avenue of thought 
in another boy’s mind, and he suggested that all 
boys who had erector sets make Roman imple- 
ments of warfare, using their reference books to 
guide them. Another boy suggested that a day 
be designated on which each one would present 
his object to the class and explain its mechanism. 
The girls, not wishing to be outwitted, decided 
that they, too, would like a part in the construc- 
tion program, and they planned to study the cos- 
tumes of Egypt, Greece, Rome, and the Middle 
Ages, and dress their dolls in the manner of 
these ancient peoples. 

The result was a very interesting exhibition. 
A Greek scroll was made on which was written 
the achievements of each child. Greek temples 
of wood were built and enameled white. A mini- 
ature Acropolis was built on a sand table, the 
Acropolis and statues all carved from Ivory soap. 
Battering rams, movable sheds, and movable tow- 
ers were built with erector sets. A knight’s tent, 
the kind seen near a field of tournament, was 
made by cutting up a piece of an old sheet and 
painting it. Pieces of black satin were draped 
around the lids of two cracker boxes, and a palan- 
quin, fitted with tiny silk and lace cushions, was 
ready for a miniature Queen Guinevere. Helmets 
made from stiff brown paper, and gilded, armor 
made from tag board and gilded in a similar 
manner, were used in an original play the chil- 
dren produced. The room was certainly a veri- 
table workshop, and was made so by the initiative 
of the pupils themselves. Worth while? Yes, if 
one considers the results. 

History suddenly became a subject that was 
alive, not just “the systematic narrative of 
events,” as a dictionary so unromantically puts 
it. Ancient beliefs and customs of the peoples 
whose gifts to mankind are inestimable were 
now better appreciated. The pupils’ limited 
knowledge was enriched by just feeling the sheer 
romance of living in bygone days. 

In Socializing the Child the author tells us that 
“every thought tends to issue in some motor ac- 
tivity, and unless this motor phase is developed, 
the idea does not come to completeness.” Teach- 
ers who have profited by experience know what 
they can gain by appealing to the minds of the 
children by as many avenues as possible, “draw- 
ings to help the eye-minded, and constructive 
work to stimulate the motor images.” Conse- 
quently, a natural coordination of the two phases 
of work, that of the textbook and the motor ac- 
tivity, has but one reaction, and that a beneficial 
one to both pupil and teacher. 


Project on Banking 
By Estelle R. Waldron 


Teacher of Mathematics, Junior High School, Harlowton, Montana 


‘HIS project consists of three parts: Aim, 
Material, and Procedure. The material, such 
as the bank, money, notes, checks, drafts, deposit 
tickets and travelers’ checks are made by the 
children to whom it is given. The procedure con- 
sists of thirteen study lessons and thirteen reci- 
tations, the study lesson given first and the 
actual carrying out of the different parts of the 
study lesson given second. The outline is as 
follows: 
AIM: 

To teach the use of the bank, the duties of the 
different departments and the use of all legal 
papers used in the carrying out of the banking 
business. 

I. Material used and source of each. 

A. Money. 

1. Made by children out of manila paper. 


B. Bank. 
1. Made by some of the boys in the class. 


C. Samples of deposit slips, checks, notes, 
drafts, and travelers’ checks. 
1. These can be obtained from the local 
bank. 
2. Samples of travelers’ checks can be 
found in magazine advertisements. 


D. Books for reference. 
1. Can be obtained from school library or 
from the local bank. 


II. The bank. 
A. Kinds. 
1. State. 
2. National. 
3. Federal Reserve. 


Have one of the officials of the local bank give 
a talk on these. 


III. Organization of a bank. 
A. Why are banks organized? 
reasons. 
B. Answers. 

1. Need of banking facilities. 

2. Need of facilities for the transfer of 
funds from place to place in the pay- 
ment of debts. 

38. Need of currency or paper money with 
which to carry on business which re- 
quires the use of cash as distinguished 
from bank credit. 

4, Need of loans for local business pur- 
poses, 


IV. Functions of the bank. 
A. Name three functions of the bank. 
B. Answers. 

1. The receipt of funds for deposits and 
safe keeping. 

2. Checking function (or better known 
as the exchange function). 

8. The discount function. This mani- 
fests itself in the discount of com- 
mercial paper (notes) held by cus- 
tomers and sold to the bank. 

V. Departments and officials in the bank. (Study 

lesson) 

. Cashier. 

. Assistant cashier. 

. Paying teller. 

. Receiving teller. 

. Savings. 

. Chief Clerk (bookkeeper). 

VI. Duties of the cashier. (Study lesson) 
A. Acts as secretary at the board meetings. 
B. Signs the checks and drafts of the bank, 
C. Answers correspondence. 


(Study lesson) 
Name four 
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D. Receives applications for loans. 
E. Makes reports. 
F. Signs bank notes. 


VII. Duties of the assistant cashier. (Study 
lesson) 

A. May be teller, head bookkeeper, or audi- 
tor. 


B. One assistant cashier may have general 
oversight of the bookkeeping, another 
may have custody of the liberty bonds, 
and another will be in charge of the 
collection department. 

C. Makes up the pay roll. 

D. Acts as treasurer of the institution. 

VIII. Duties of the paying teller. (Study lesson) 
A. Has care of the bank’s cash. 
B. All checks go through this department. 
C. Ships currency out of town. 
D. Certifies checks, 
IX. Duties of the receiving teller. (Study lesson) 
A. Acknowledges the receipt of deposits of- 
fered by the bank customers by entering 
the same in the pass book and proving 
the deposit ticket. 
B. Risks. 
1. Receipting for that which he does not 
get. 
2. Accepting something which is bad. 
X. Duties of the savings department. (Study 
lesson) 
A. Receives money for safe keeping and en- 
ters it in the savings account book. 


XI. Duties of the chief clerk (bookkeeper.) 
(Study lesson) 

. Is head bookkeeper. 

. Has charge of books of control. 

Makes up the reports. 

. Reconciles differences. 

. Adjusts claims. 

. Audits the work of the general book- 
keeper. 

. Is responsible for the accuracy of the 
bookkeeping work. 


XII. Deposit slips. (Study lesson) 
A. What are deposit tickets? 
. For what are they used? 
What use are they to the receiving 
teller? 
. What is the transit number? 
. What do some tellers do when checking 
deposits slips? 
. Make out two deposits slips. 
. Where to obtain material. 
1. In your own text. 
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2. Reference books. (Teacher will 
have these on hand.) 
XIII. Work with school bank. (Recitation) 


A. Choose your bank officials. 

B. Give each child a certain amount of 
money. 

C. Have pupils make out and fill in de- 
posit tickets. 

D. Have each deposit money. (Each 

child should have a small note book 

for a pass book.) 


XIV. Checks. (Study lesson) 

A. Explain the use of checks. 

B. What are the different parts of a check? 

C. Who is the payee? 

D. What should be done if the person 
makes the check out to himself? 

E. What could happen if the check was 
made out to cash? 

F. What do the two numbers at the top 
of the check stand for? 

G. Should a check ever be written with 
pencil? 

H. What part of the check is the stub? 

I. What are the different parts of a stub? 


XX. Bills of Lading and Drafts. 


J. Is it a good thing to make out the stub? 
Why? 
K. Make out two checks. 
1. One to a merchant in town. 
2. One plain one to be used in class. 
3. Teacher can give her own dimen- 
sions for length and width of check. 
Use local checks for samples. 
XV. Cashing of checks. (Recitation) 

A. Choose your bank officials. 

B. Bring out the different ideas of cashing 
and making out checks. 

C. Have some pupils make out checks to 
themselves, others to cash, and still 
others to members in class. 

D. Bring in the duties of the paying teller 
and importance of savings account, by 
use of your school bank. 


XVI. Travelers’ checks. 

. What are travelers’ checks? 

. Where and how are they made out? 

. Why are they better for use when 
traveling than other checks? 

. What are the A. B. A. travelers’ checks? 

. Where and how can you cash travelers’ 
checks? 

. How are they a safeguard from for- 
gery? 

. How do the banks keep a record of 
travelers’ checks? 

H. Do small _ banks 

checks? 


XVII. Making out and cashing travelers’ checks. 
(Recitation) 
A. Make out two travelers’ checks. 
B. Use your bank for buying your checks. 
C. Bring in the duties of the cashier. 
D. Cash travelers’ checks. 


XVIII. Notes. 
. What are notes? 
. Why are they issued? 
. How does the bank carry the load of 
business? 
. How does the discount function affect 
notes? 
. What is the face of a note? 
. What is the amount of a note? 
. What should a note state? 
. If a payee wishes to sell a note what 
should he do? 
I. How and where is a note indorsed? 
J. What kinds of notes are not common? 
K. Make two outline notes, using sam- 
ples. (Teacher gives dimensions.) 
XIX. Use of Bank. (Recitation) 
A. Pupils are tested on the question. 
B. Bring in the use of the bank and 
cashier. 
C. Pupils borrow money. Bring in the 
idea of backing a note. 
D. Problems in your arithmetic text on 
discounting notes. 
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(Study lesson) 

A. What is a bill of lading? 

B. To what is the bill of lading sometimes 

attached? 

C. Should banks follow carefully the in- 
structions on the bill of lading? Why 
is this important? 

. What is a draft? 

. What is a commercial draft? 

. What are the parties to a draft? 

. What is a time draft? 

. To whom may we make a draft? 

. Bring to class an outline draft. 


XXI. Recitation. 
A. Pupils are tested on questions. 
B. With aid of their arithmetic, pupils 
make out time drafts. 
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C. Bring in the use of the school bank, 
D. Work problems in text that concern 
drafts. 
XXII. General review. 
A. Test. 


NOTE: The duties of the bank officers may vary somewhat jn 
different banks. ‘The teacher will adapt the material to Buit 
local conditions. 


A Geography Project 
By Cecil N. Birkhead 


 pitoneraahedely the usually dry and dreaded 
subject, can be made most interesting by the 
project method. 

In the sixth grade we spent several weeks jn 
getting the general facts of geography fixed in 
our minds, then we began the study of the United 
States. We outlined our work by groups, find- 
ing for instance, all things common in the South. 
ern Group. Then we wrote a letter, in our lan. 
guage class, to the Secretary of the Chamber of 
Commerce in all the leading cities of each state 
—each child choosing a city. With very few ex. 
ceptions, each city sent us printed material about 
the leading points of that city, and that partic. 
ular part of the state. Each pupil brought that 
information to class and gave special reports. 
The state and city then seemed real to us, since 
we had many original ways of having these re 
ports given to us. Some pupils pretended to be 
real estate men, and we heard a good report from 
that standpoint; others were tourists, and told 
us what we might find on our trip through this 
part of the United States; while some dealt en- 
tirely with schools or a quite different phase, 
This project is unlimited in its possibilities, for 
the children become so interested that they weave 
all sorts of new ideas into each lesson and each 
group of states presents a special unit of study. 

When we were studying tire manufacturing 
one child went to a tire shop and got samples of 
rubber in all stages, then read all about the va 
rious processes of the manufacturing. At one 
time we visited a cotton gin and at another time 
a boy in the class invited us to his home to see 4 
big 9,000 egg incubator that his father had re 
cently installed. Of course this was a small one 
in comparison to the ones used on large poultry 
ranches, but we became more interested by hav- 
ing seen this one. 

We bound our pictures, special reports, etc, 
in book form and kept them on our reading tabl: 
for reference work. The fourth grades also study 
the United States, so several pupils went into 
those rooms and gave an illustrated lecture ti 
them. We used various phases of this study fo 
debate work, correlating it with every subjeti 
possible. We gave talks to the history classe, 
using the very interesting material sent from oW’ 
cities. a 

For our own state we used the same plan, wrir 
ing to each of our leading cities. With these Ir 


ports we became more interested in Oklahom > 


history—frequently the pictures sent made cold 
facts very near. We might try to explain 4 
house to a class, but the picture of one did at ott 
glance more than we could do in several minute 
This is also true of a picture of the race for lanl 
in the Cherokee Strip. In science, we used # 
Opto Collection on petroleum and its products 
We found Oklahoma to lead in this, so we imm 
diately consulted our folders from Tulsa, Enid 
and other oil centers, and found many interestil! 
facts and pictures. 


Any hour of the day when there was a fit§ 


study period practically every child would wor! 
on geography. We hardly knew we had 4 tes 
except for reference work. We lived our ge 
raphy. é 
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Suggestions for Grammar Grades 











Literature in the Upper Grades 
By Annie P. Cubbedge 


Critic Teacher, Marshall College, State Normal School, 
Huntington, W. Va. 


N many schools at present the seventh grade is 

a part of the junior high group. Where this 
is the case, there is a more or less well defined 
course of collateral or supplementary reading. 
The pupils have certain books assigned to read 
at stated times and must make reports covering 
them. If they have had previous training or 
directing in such reading they probably do it 
with some degree of ease and pleasure, and may 
be led through that difficult period with a de- 
cided gain. But if that previous training or 
directing has not functioned, then the effort is 
likely to become a strenuous one for the teacher 
and result only in an established distaste on the 
part of the pupil for self-directed reading. 

Following a plan outlined in the Baltimore 
Course of Study we have a list of books from 
which the children may select. They read in the 
schoolroom and sometimes at home. I register 
the book on an index card and it is checked as 
soon aS a satisfactory report is made. The 
period is one of pure enjoyment because the book 
is the child’s own personal selection. Frequently 
someone is allowed to tell an amusing incident 
from his book or to read an interesting chapter. 
This is to interest the class in a new book and is 
a decided gain in self-expression and ease. 

When the book is finished a report is made ac- 
cording to a form given in the Baltimore Course 
of Study. When corrected the report is copied 
end enclosed in a booklet made for that purpose. 
The questions in this report range from the title, 
author and publisher, to a choice of recommend- 
ing it or not to other members of the class, and 
includes one well written paragraph describing 
the incident or chapter liked best. Although the 
chief value of a book report is as an English com- 
position, it also helps to fix certain items in the 
mind. The children read at least ten books dur- 
ing the year. 

Now as to material. Are pupils at this age 
passing through a period equivalent to that 
“when the world was young,” when chivalry, 
panoplied in armor, went forth to combat drag- 
ons and monsters? Let psychology or evolu- 
tion answer that since they have asked it. Suf- 
ficient for us to know that they thrill to the sto- 
ries of struggle and action, struggles with ani- 
mals, with hardships, with evils, with one’s own 
self. Give them these. Let their reading show 
life as a thrilling adventure that calls them to 
take a joyous part. Old ballads, tales of chivalry, 
hero tales of both sexes, stories of high patriot- 
1sm—these establish ideals of devotion, loyalty 
and sacrifice. 

I should have youth read the myths. of all 
nations, of Hercules making the world a better, 
safer place to live in; of Ulysses in his contests, 
of Saint George and the Dragon, and of Sir Gal- 
ahad, “whose strength was as the strength of 
ten because his heart was pure.” First, they are 
800d stories; second, they weave a background of 
culture never to be quite lost; third, they are a 
stimulus to a much desired alertness of body, 
mind and soul. Let the pupils read aloud some- 
times, Children need to read aloud to get the 
beauty of sound and rhythm as produced by 
themselves, but I would be slow about insisting 
that they read poetry for sheer beauty or emo- 
tion, They will thrill over pluck or cool nerve 
or a sense of duty, but they are shy about ex- 
Pressing emotion over a sunset or a picture or 
a flute note falling in a pool of tone.” 

Read to them. Last winter I read to my 
class Betty Zane and The Secret Garden. We had 
to draw a diagram of the fort in Betty Zane to 


visualize the scene of the siege by Indians of the 
little fort at Wheeling, and we felt as though we 
knew every mile of the banks of the Ohio from 
Wheeling to Cincinnati. We read The Secret 
Garden in early spring and acquired quaint, new 
words for familiar sights and sounds. The 
spring-inspired soil became “wick” for us, the 
wind on a stormy day was “wuthering,” and our 
grass-grown campus was the “heath.” 

Shyness and that boyish willingness to sur- 
render to charm must be met and tactfully melted 
in a comfortable atmosphere of mutual enjoy- 
ment that comes from reading aloud. Lack of 
imagination can often be remedied by patience 
and a clever choice of selection. These are tricks 
of the trade. Use them all; anything to catch 


and hold the straying attention until that poten- 
tial interest is aroused. It is a game, an endless 
labor, but a labor of love, this teaching children 
to love to read. 

And now I am going to draw out the last trick 
in the bag—dramatization. How children do love 
to act a part! Sixth grade pupils demonstrated 
what they had gained from silent reading in a 
little play which I arranged for them, “The Gift 
of Aladdin.” They selected the character parts 
from books they had read, arranged the speaking 
parts from the texts, and planned their cos- 
tumes. We have had to be content with such 
selections from children’s books as would lend 
themselves most kindly to our talents and re- 
sources, 
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SEPTEMBER BLACKBOARD CALENDAR 
By JOHN T. LEMOS 


HE red carnation has been used for the blackboard calendar this month. 
tractive calendar design, but it is harder to draw than some of the other flowers. 
Side views of the blossoms should be blocked within elliptical shapes, and full views should be 
Watch carefully the line connecting the petals with the calyx of 
the flower, as this is one of the parts of the carnation that is especially characteristic. 
While there are hundreds of varieties of the carnation, the one selected by Ohio is known as the 
The color used should, accordingly, be an orange red rather than a crim- 
son red. Touches of purple should be added in the shadows to give the rich quality common to this 


The stem and leaves of the carnation are an unusual shade of green as compared to that com- 
They should be made blue-green with an occasional touch of yellow where 
the leaves join the stem. The calyx is more of a yellow-green, with brown in the shadows. 

If any color is used in the border areas, the best contrast will be obtained by using a light blue- 


If desired, the teacher might run a row of carnation motifs clear around the room, at the top of 
the board, making a classroom decoration in harmony with the calendar. 


RED CARNATION: 
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s ‘Teachers’ Help-One:Another Club 














HIS Club is open to all teachers for the exchange 

of ideas and devices found helpful in school work. 
In order that as many ideas as possible may be given 
each month in our limited space, articles should not ex- 
ceed 300 words in length; shorter articles are desirable. 
One dollar will be paid for each accepted article (this 
includes all publication rights). Unavailable manu- 
scripts will be returned if sufficient postage is sent, 
otherwise they will be destroyed. 

When preparing manuscripts, kindly observe the fol- 
lowing points: Your article must be separate from 
your letter accompanying it. Use white unruled 
paper, 8%x11 inches. Leave a margin on all sides of 
paper and leave space between the lines. Write article 
in clear, large handwriting, if it cannot be typewritten, 
using one side of paper only. Make article concise. Write 
the number of words in article in upper right-hand cor- 
ner of page and your name and address in upper left- 
hand corner. Address all Contributions for this depart- 
ment to Mrs. Nell R. Farmer, 17313 Riverway Drive, 
Lakewood, Ohio. 


CLUB LETTERS 


Planning the Year’s Work 


In the course of each year’s work I jot down in 
my notebook projects that I have worked out with 
the children and found successful. I also write 
down the method used in launching each project 
and the good and bad points about it. A list of 
books and places where I found information and 
material is also written down. This list is added 
to during the year. If, in looking over NoRMAL IN- 
STRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS each month, I find 
something I care to use, even though I haven’t the 
particular grade mentioned, I write it down with 
the name and page of the issue in which it is to be 
found. 

As soon as I know where I am going to teach and 
the grades I shall have, I go over my list of projects 
and decide on which ones I wish to use and in 
which months I wish to carry them out. For in- 
stance, a study of Pilgrims and England, the Dutch 
and Holland, and of the Indians would come during 
the month of November; work on the _ school 
museum I start in September as then the fall 
leaves, flowers, twigs, and seeds can be gathered; 
our garden (imaginary) is planted in May; a 
health play keeps us busy the last of April; in 
January we have a study of Eskimos; in February, 
topics for study are, of course, Lincoln, Washing- 
ton, and Longfellow; in March we study birds and 
have a review of the Dutch; and so on. 

Of course, some of my plans have to be changed, 
but I find that if I plan ahead in this way, I can 
cover more work during the year. Once a letter 
from the Philippines changed my plans from a proj- 
ect on coffee to a project on the Philippine Islands. 
Another time, a sudden interest in oranges took us 
on an imaginary train trip to California instead of 
on an anticipated trip on the Great Lakes. 

In working out each project I correlate the dif- 
ferent subjects as much as possible. Often many 
grades work on the same project, the work, of 
course, being simpler for the lower grades.—A. 
Cass CouNTYy TEACHER, Minnesota. 


Encourage Quick Thinking 


Routine is an essential in-school work, yet, especi- 
ally in rural schools, there is sometimes an excess 
of monotony. Much of the mechanical reciting may 
be avoided by an interested and interesting teacher 
who uses supplementary work in abundance to 
motivate and enliven fundamental subject matter, 
and who makes examination time a combination of 
short “quizzes,” bi-weekly tests, or unexpected re- 
views rather than stated days to which the children 
look forward with dread. 

I have found it a valuable plan to ask questions 
abruptly at unexpected times during recitation 
periods or on days when restlessness is very ap- 
parent. I may include one class or I may include 


the entire school in this questioning. The questions 
are suited to each individual but are asked in ir- 
regular fashion. If the older children need a re- 
view of the multiplication tables and the younger 
ones have been saying them correctly only in rota- 
tion, I have an unlooked-for multiplication-table 
match, preferably before a recess. Again, I repeat 
rapidly, “seven times nine,” “six times five,” and so 
on, indicating one child after another to respond 
instantly. Often I review other tables, as the table 
of measures. In this same way I drill on mental 
arithmetic, on facts about civil government, current 
events, state history, geography (skipping from 
one part of the world to another), music, nature- 
study, health habits, good citizenship, artists, pic- 
tures on the walls of the schoolroom, books in the 
library, memory gems, and numerous other things. 

Particularly do I insist upon grammatical replies, 
for I find that in hastening to talk, country chil- 
dren will invariably use the vernacular to which 
they are accustomed at home. I called one Satur- 
day at the home of one of my pupils, a lad whom I 
had taught for three years. After hearing him re- 
peat several times, “I done it,” “I seen it,” “we 
was,” and “go lay down,” I was convinced that my 
pupils must learn to speak correctly in informal 
speech. 

I plan all the “surprise” questions so that they 
shall never interrupt any vital processes of reason- 
ing or interfere with any project which requires 
concentration. I continue them for a short time 
only and try chiefly to review so informally that 
readiness to rise to any emergency will be fostered. 
I frequently go to the playground when an inconse- 
quential game is in progress or when listlessness 
and quarreling are conspicuous and ask a few 
searching questions. Even when supervising a 
strenuous game, I may stop for a physical rest and 
ask a few irrelevant things in order to test the 
rapidity and accuracy of the young minds. The 
pupils always consider the questions a game, for I 
am careful not to overdo the matter. 

Moreover, I demand correct English on the play- 
ground, for if I drill on it in the schoolroom and 
allow the children to get careless when they are ex- 
cited by their play, I may as well not teach the sub- 
ject. The habit of correct speech comes from usage 
in thoughtless moments as well as in the classroom 
periods. As long as I play with the pupils or act as 
umpire and supervisor, the reminders are not at 
all likely to deteriorate into senseless nagging. 
Only by encouraging rapid and accurate thinking 
am I likely to gain permanent results from the 
drilling, which cannot be completely abandoned 
even in the most modern methods of instruction.— 
MILDRED ANDREWS, Michigan. 


Possibilities of the Club Spirit 


September found me in my accustomed place as 
teacher of the boys and girls of the seventh and 
eighth grades of a village school. I was confront- 
ed, however, by what appeared to be a serious prob- 
lem. 

During the summer a desire for organization had 
entered the minds of some of my girls and several 
of them wished to form a club. When they asked if 
they might meet at the schoolhouse on certain 
afternoons, I made a few inquires regarding their 
plans. “Of course, we are not going to include all 
of the girls,” they told me. “We decided we would 
rather not.” I could plainly see that two factions 
were forming and that there would be. constant an- 
noyance and unhappiness if the girls were allowed 
to carry out their plans. I decided to ask permis- 
sion to join the club, and the girls, after a brief 
hesitation, consented to include me as a club mem- 
ber. 

At our first business meeting which was held in 
one of the girls’ homes we decided to sew at the 
next meeting which we were to hold from four to 
five o’clock on Thursday afternoon. I recalled that 


I had made a little organdie cap for a Bible-School 
Class the previous summer. This I showed to the 
girls and they were delighted with it. They decid. 
ed that it was just what they needed for the ap 
proaching operetta in which all of the girls were to 
participate. After a lively discussion it was decid. 
ed that it would be necessary to have all of the 
girls join the club, so that each one could make her 
cap. 

The plan worked very well. The entire group 
joined the club, snobbishness disappeared, and we 
found ourselves working together in a social, co. 
operative manner. What had at first seemed a 
serious problem had modified itself into a very suc. 
cessful project. Since the club spirit dwells in the 
heart and mind of every adolescent boy and girl, I 
have found that, as teachers, we can best handle it 
by joining with them in their organizations and 
playing the role of a leader in disguise. This, I 
believe, is one of the secrets of successful teach- 
ing.—FLORENCE M. SutFIn, Illinois. 


Durable Maps 


My pupils made some very attractive maps of 
materials that are within the reach of every school 
child. First, they saved all their large clean tablet 
backs to use as backgrounds or mounting boards for 
their maps. Over these, blue construction paper, 
upon which had been traced the outline of a coun- 
try, was pasted. Then a thick paste was made 
which consisted of five teaspoonfuls of salt and 
four teaspoonfuls of flour mixed with water. This 
paste was applied over the surface of the map and 
mountains were moulded. By means of a penknife 
the paste was removed from lakes and rivers, thus 
giving them the blue color of the construction 
paper used. 

After the maps were dry (they were white when 
dry) the different countries were tinted with water 
colors. Each child made an entire set of maps and 
was proud to take them home.—INEz HAINES, Iowa. 


Interesting Geography 


My fourth grade was studying corn, wheat, and 
oats in geography. While we were discussing 
these grains and the products manufactured from 
them, I discovered that many of the children did 
not know wheat and oats when they saw them, al- 
though they lived in an agricultural district. We 
therefore decided to collect samples of thes 
grains and also samples of each of the products 
manufactured from them. These samples wee 
placed in small bottles obtained at a drug store 
and were then arranged on a large piece of cart 
board. We made a chart for each grain. 

The corn chart included a bottle each of cor, 
corn meal, cornstarch, corn sugar, cornflakes, com 
sirup, corn oil, and glucose. When this chart wé 
completed, one little boy said, “Gee, I didn’t know 
so many things could be made from the corn mY 
dad raises.”—Doris E. KILLINS, Iowa. 


My Conduct Chart 


I have found a conduct chart an effective meals 
of maintaining discipline in my 6A class of talke- 
tive Mexicans and Russians. I ruled a sheet of 
gray bogus paper, eighteen by twenty-four inches, 
horizontally, making a line for each child’s name. 
Then I ruled the paper vertically into twenly 
spaces, one space for each day of the month. On 
the first day of the school month, “100 per cent was 
placed in the first space after each child’s name. 
Each subsequent misdemeanor lowered his percel 
age one or more points, according to the sero 
of the offense. For instance, I have a rule ag@! 
chewing gum in school. A child who viola 
the rule must write “99 per cent” in the — 
square after his name. The next misdemes: 

(Continued on page 66) 
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THREE $1900. 
908 OTHER 
CASH PRIZES 


“Why I think Instant Postum 
made with milk is the best hot 
drink for boys and girls’”’—a letter 


not exceeding 300 words in length. First prize, 
$1000; second, $500; third, $250; fourth, 3 
prizes of $100 each; fifth, 4 prizes of $50 each; 
sixth, 5 prizes of $25 each; seventh, 10 prizes 
of $15 each; eighth, 25 prizes of $10 each; 
ninth, 35 prizes of $5 each; tenth, 35 prizes 
of $3 each; eleventh, 68 prizes of $2 each; 
twelfth, 146 prizes of $1 each. 


“What the 30-day test of Postum 
has done for me’’—a letter not ex- 
ceeding 300 words in length. First prize, 
$1000; second, $500; third, $250; fourth, 3 
Prizes of $100 each; fifth, 4 prizes of $50 each; 
sixth, 5 prizes of $25 each; seventh, 10 prizes 
of $15 each; eighth, 25 prizes of $10 each; 
ninth, 35 prizes of $5 each; tenth, 35 prizes 
of $3 each; eleventh, 68 prizes of $2 each; 
twelfth, 146 prizes of $1 each. 


“How I make Postum—and why 
Ilike it best made my way ”’— 


aletter not exceeding 300 words in length. 
First prize, $1000; second, $500; third, $250; 
fourth, 3 prizes of $100 each; fifth, 4 prizes of 
85 Deach; sixth, 5 prizes of $25 each; seventh, 
10 prizes of $15 each; eighth, 25 prizes of $10 
each; ninth, 35 prizes of $5 each; tenth, 35 
Prizes of $3 each; eleventh, 68 prizes of $2 
each; twelfth, 145 prizes of $1 each. 
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CASH PRIZES: 





™ POSTUMS 


~ LQ00O0 


prize contest 


W: are offering these important prizes for letters about experiences 
with Postum. There is one group of prizes that will particularly 
appeal to teachers—the prizes for letters on “Why I think Instant 
Postum made with milk is the best hot drink for boys and girls.” 


Hundreds of schools have installed the Postum hot lunch, following 
the Postum Hot Lunch Plan. We know, from letters already received, 
that the success of this plan has been remarkable. We know that scholar- 
ship has been improved—discipline improved—health of pupils improved 
—all very simply and easily. What wonderful material this pa for 
prize contest letters! 


There are two other contests—for letters about ‘‘What the 30-day test 
of Postum has done for me;” and for letters about ““How I make Postum 
—and why I like it best made my way.” $1,000 prizes! $500 prizes! 

Before this contest started, thousands of persons had already written 
us the results of the thirty-day test in their cases—how they used Postum, 
in place of caffein beverages, for thirty days, and became regular Postum 
users forever after! “Using Postum has-banishedthat ‘tired-out’ feeling.” 
“T sleep soundly now.” Typical comments. Now let us have your 
experience, whether you have used Postum for twenty years, or are 
just a beginner. 


Then—“How I make Postum.” That’s something you’ll enjoy writing 
about! Some people prefer Postum Cereal, made by boiling. Others swear 
by Instant Postum, prepared instantly in the cup with boiling water or 
hot (not boiled) milk. Some like Postum strong, others weak, still others 
“medium”. How do you make Postum—and why do you like it best made 
your way? Tell us—and win a prize with your letter! 


Three of the Postum prizes are large enough to pay for a trip to 
Europe. Or a year in college. And there are hundreds of other prizes. The 
money is waiting to be won! Start preparing your entries now! 


Incidentally, if you do not already have a copy of the Postum Hot 
Lunch Plan, use the coupon to order it. We will send with it, free for ex- 
perimental use in your school, a 50-cup tin of Instant Postum. Have your 
Principal sign the coupon—or, if yours is a one-room school, your own 
signature will be sufficient. © 1927, P. Co., Inc. 





Epucationan Deets Postum Company, Inc. P.—N. 1.—9-27 
Barrie Creek, Micn. 
Please send free 50-cup tin of Instant Postum and school lunch plan. 


Street 5s dbiaanbensesbas NTMI acess kaciihiagietchainsahetiaanannoniibipanaaabanaabaiianiinmtt 





City. State .... Ee ae ween 
In Canada, Canapran Postum Company, Ltd., 812 Metropolitan Bldg., ‘Teniaee 2, ‘Ont. 








Postum i is one of the Post Health Products, which include also Grape-Nuts, Post Toasties, Post’s Bran 
Flakes, and Post’s Bran Chocolate. Your grocer sells Postum in two forms—Instant Postum, made instantly 
in the cup, and Postum Cereal, the kind you boil. 





RULE § 
+ 


1, You may write on any one or all of the 
subjects, and submit as many entries as 
you care to, 


2. Write the subject at the top of the first 
page of each manuscript you submit. 


ww 


. Write plainly on one side of the paper 
only. Neatness counts, 


4. Write your name and address on each 
manuscript. 


w“ 


. In case of ties, each tying contestant will 
be awarded the full amount of each prize 
tied for. 


N 


. Contestants agree to accept the decisions 
of the judges as final, 


7. No communications will be acknowl- 
edged, and nomanuscripts will be returned, 


oo 


. Employes of the Postum Company, Inc., 
are not eligible, 


9. Address envelopes to “P. O. Box 574-J, 
Battle Creek, Michigan.” 


10. Manuscripts must be received before 5 
p.m. December 31, 1927. 


(Prizes will be awarded, and the names and 
addresses of prize winners announced as ear! 
as possible in 1928.) 


The Judges 
U. S. Senator Royal S. Copeland, M. D.; 


former Health Commissioner of New York 
City; Alice Bradley, Food Editor, Woman’s 
Home Companion; Sarah Field Splint, Home 
Economics Editor, \{cCa!l's Magazine. 
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lowered his standing to “98 per cent,” and so 
on. The score held by the child at the end of the 
school month was used as the basis for calculating 
the grade in deportment or citizenship upon his re- 
port card. 

The children took great interest in watching the 
chart. Little annoyances within the room, such as 
talking, undue noise, inattention and little discour- 
tesies to teacher or schoolmates were miraculously 
abolished. There was almost one-hundred-per-cent 
improvement in order. Each child whose score was 
ninety-five per cent or more on the last day of the 
school month had his name posted on an Honor 
Roll; those whose scores fell below seventy per 
cent were sent to the principal’s office. It is signifi- 
cant that out of forty-two overgrown, over-age 
rowdyish foreign children in my class, fifteen at- 
tained the Honor Roll the first month, and only two 
were sent to the office. And of the fifteen, nine were 
boys!—NINA WILLIS WALTER, California. 


Tardiness 


Tardiness not only interferes with the best inter- 
ests of the school, but causes pupils to form habits 
of indifference and unpunctuality. Here are a few 
suggestions of ways by which tardiness may be re- 
duced: 

1. Have an honor list for pupils who are never 
late. 

2. Give stars or rewards for those who have no 
tardy marks. 

3. At the beginning of each session have inter- 
esting excerises. Read from an entertaining book, 
perhaps, or have a short program. 

4. Offer special help before school time by way 
of inducing the pupils to come early. 

5. Build a sentiment for punctuality by present- 
ing the business necessity for being on time. 

6. Keep the attendance record for the month on 
the blackboard. 

7. Divide the school into two groups, and have 
an attendance contest.—LONA KEISTER, West Vir- 
ginia, 


Absences and Tardiness Corrected 


There are only two rooms in our school, grades 
one to four in one room, and five to eight in the 
other. We used to have many tardy pupils and 
many, many absent ones, and so we put on a cam- 
paign for perfect attendance. 

My pupils (grades one to four) call our room 
“Wide-Awake Town,” and the other room, “Drowsy 
Town.” Both teachers keep a careful record of 
their attendance for the week and at the close of the 
Friday-afternoon session count up their marks. 
The town with the best average for the week has 
the privilege of keeping in its room for the follow- 
ing week a silk American flag. 

The enthusiasm is great and the flag goes back 
and forth from one town to the other to wave 
proudly over its citizens. Recently my room held 
the flag for two weeks. Just now the upper grades 
have it and we are finding it hard work to get it 
back.—Marion G. Seitz, New York. 


Hygiene Alphabet Project 


Making alphabet posters to illustrate health 
rules seemed to be our most interesting and ef- 
fective project in the second grade last year. 
Each day we cut one letter of the alphabet free- 
hand from construction paper. Each letter was 
mounted on manila paper, twelve by nine inches. 
The pupils were instructed to find pictures of 
objects which began with corresponding letters 
and which touched on any phase of hygiene or 
health. The work of finding the pictures was done 
at home, while the letter cutting and mounting 
were done at school. 

On each poster was written a rhyme to describe 
the picture. The making of these rhymes required 
several language periods, as it took time to originate 
suitable material and to be sure of the technical 
points such as beginning each line with a capital 
letter, etc. Writing the rhymes for the posters was 
done in the penmanship periods and very effective 
incentives for the penmanship lessons they proved. 


The best-written rhymes were selected by the pupil 
for the posters. 
In connection with the project we had many in- 


teresting health lessons, both in the hygiene and — 


language classes. The project, as a whole, cover- 
ed a period of several weeks and included all the 
work in hygiene for the grade. It also included 
the motivated reading-work, seat work, language 
(oral and written), and penmanship.—H. M. 
HAEBERLE, Minnesota. 


Use Your Grading Pencil 


I always look over the children’s written work. 
If they know that their work is to be graded they 
are more likely to do their best at all times. 

A red or blue grading pencil will point out 
errors, such as misspelled words, improper use of 
verbs, incorrect use of articles, capitals, and many 
other mistakes that the children, otherwise, might 
never know they had made. 

A plan which I have tried and which I find works 
well, is to tell stories which are to be written in the 
English period. I underscore every mistake, take 
off one per cent for each red mark, and mark the 
grade. 

Children soon learn that you really are interested 
and they become enthusiastic over trying to elimin- 
ate red marks. How happy they are when a paper 
comes back without that fatal sign!—PAULINE 
Kirk, Tennessee. 


Wall-Paper Sample Books 


Rural schools are not as well supplied with 
materials for drawing or construction work as the 
city schools, but we rural teachers can find much 
usable material at hand. I wonder how many 
know the uses they may find for the seven-by- 
nine-inch wall-paper sample books sent out by the 
mail-order houses. 

These wall-paper sheets are just the right size 
for covers of booklets made from ordinary tablet 
paper. The design is already on the cover and all 
that is necessary is to teach the children to print 
on the covers their initials or monograms in black 
or a harmonizing color. Look also for harmony in 
choosing the color of the embroidery floss with 
which to tie the books. These covers are more 
durable if lined with another sheet of the wall 
paper. The little folks like these booklets for 
spelling, for their multiplication tables, for 
phonics—writing the words of one “family” on a 
page, for arranging groups of words in alphabeti- 
cal order, and for lists of cities. 

We have also enjoyed making color booklets by 
the use of crayolas. On one page we write the 
names of the spectrum colors and illustrate them 
by making a line of each with crayolas. Then we 
follow these colors with warm and cool colors, 
neutrals, hues, tints, shades, color scales and har- 
monies, each defined and illustrated. 

One year we studied the use of color in interior 
decoration. We cut windows in a tablet cover and 
used glazed paper for the glass. Strips of paper 
made window casings and baseboards. Tissue 
paper was used for over-drapes. The pupils noted 
the effect of plain and figured wall paper on 
small rooms and chose color schemes for both 
warm and cool exposures. 

The sample wall-paper sheets may also be used 
for paper weaving, folding, construction work, 
paper chains, and Japanese lanterns.—Eva A. 
HuNtTLEY, New York. 


A Clock Device 


I used the following scheme for arousing inter- 
est and enthusiasm in my fourth-grade arithmetic 
class which was finding review and drill work in 
the fundamentals rather dry. 

For each member of the class I made a clock 
face (about six inches in diameter) of white paper. 
These faces were carefully edged with black and 
had double circles of black near the edge between 
which lines the minute spaces were marked. The 
figures were made quite large so as to be read 
easily. Two hands, cut from heavy black paper, 
were fastened at the center of each clock face by 


means of brass paper fasteners so that they could 
be moved at will. These clock faces were pasted 
on large cardboards and placed in a conspicuoys 
place in the room. Each child wrote his name up. 
der his clock. 

To begin the exercise, both hands were placed 
at twelve. It was explained to the class that for 
each perfect lesson they would receive a score of 
five points and might move their minute hang 
ahead five spaces. The work was so planned that 
the pupils could figure out their own scores on the 
basis of five points. Partially correct lessons re. 
ceived proportionate recognition. The object of 
the scheme was to see whose clock would get 
around to twelve o’clock again first. 

It is impossible to tell you just how hard the 
children worked and how eagerly they moved 
their clocks ahead... I was well repaid for the time 
it required to make the clocks.—PEarL C. Biccg, 
Michigan. 


Baskets from Strawberry Boxes 


My pupils and I made some very pretty baskets 
from strawberry boxes. First we painted them 
with some Prang Enamelac which we happened to 
have on hand. Common paint would have an. 
swered the purpose just’ as well. We painted them 
in both dark and light colors. The light colors 
were made by mixing the dark shades with white, 
and in this way we had a very interesting lesson 
on how to make tints. One especially gifted 
pupil, a fifth-grade girl, painted attractive de- 
signs on the plain colors. 

When the paint was dry, we made handles 
from common bailing wire, and covered them with 
pretty colors of crepe paper. Some baskets, which 
we did not paint on the inside, were lined with 
crepe paper; we were careful to choose a color 
that would harmonize with the painted exterior. 
We found that it was most satisfactory to paste 
the paper on the inside of the basket before 
fastening on the handles. 

It is surprising how many uses we have found 
for these attractive baskets—THELMA ESTES, 
California. 


Floor Mats 


Have you ever wished and wished for extra 
chairs for your library corner, or for chairs for 
the children to use during reading circles? Many 
times when it is impossible to buy chairs you wil 
find your need met by floor mats. These floor 
mats may be made from squares of linoleum 
carpet. Oftentimes the mothers will make small 
rag carpets or crochet or braid a rug for their chil- 
dren to sit on. If this isn’t possible, have the chil 
dren make their own floor mats from gingham 0 
cretonne. The children will enjoy making some 
thing for their own use, and besides it will provide 
mats for your library corner.—DorotHy B. Ha‘ 
SEN, Nebraska. 


Teaching English 


In teaching in a foreign settlement where th 
young children who are starting school understand 
very little English, I have found the following de- 
vice helpful: . 

Select a nursery rhyme and drill on it in the 
class period. For seat work write the rhyme 7 
heavy paper, cut the words apart, and have the 
pupils place the- words of the rhyme in their propet 
order. By this time, the pupils are usually far 
enough advanced to be able to write fairly w 
Then cut from magazines advertisements used by 
different companies to illustrate such rhymes # 
“Little Bo-Peep,” “Barber, Barber, Shave 4 Pig, 
and others. Tell the pupils that when they hav 
learned to say the rhyme they may paste the ea 
ture on a piece of colored paper and write * 








rhyme underneath it. It is understood that a’ 
pictures when finished will be exhibited on "| 
schoolroom wall. The children become so cag | 
see who can get his picture on the wall first, that 
is really surprising how quickly they learn 
lish. REBA STRAIN, North Dakota. 

(Continued on page 68) 
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ho will pay your doctor, your nurse 
and your board bill when you are sick P 


This is the question you must decide, and you are deciding it right now— 
whether you will continue to carry the risk of financial loss and embar- 
rassment in time of need, or whether you will let the T. C. U. assume the 
risk and share the burden when the loss comes. 


Can You Afford the Risk? 


It is an actual fact, proven by the records, that every year one out of five teachers suf- 
fers enforced idleness and loss of salary through Sickness, Accident or Quarantine. 


That is the chance you must take. There is no way you can avoid that risk—the chance 


of being one in five. 


You may be that unlucky fifth teacher this year. Why take the risk of being compelled 
to use up your savings, or to run into debt, to carry you through a period of enforced 
idleness, when the T. C. U. stands ready to help bear that burden? 

The Teachers Casualty Underwriters is a national organization of teachers for teachers. 
For the small cost of less than a nickel a day, it will assure you an income when you are 
sick or quarantined, or when you are accidentally injured. It will also pay you Oper- 


ation and Hospital Benefits. 


All These Benefits Are Yours 


$50 A MONTH when you are totally disabled by 
accident or confining illness. 

$11.67 A WEEK when you are quarantined and 
your salary has stopped. 

$25 A MONTH for illness that does not confine 
you to the house but keeps you from work. 

20 PER CENT increase in sick benefits for two 
months when you are confined to an estab- 
lished hospital. 

$50 A MONTH when you are totally disabled by 
injuries received in an automobile accident, 
and $1000 for accidental death in an automo- 
bile disaster. 


$333 TO $1000 for major accidents, or for acci- 
dental loss of life. 

DOUBLE these benefits for travel accidents 
sustained in railroad, street car or steamboat 
wreck. 

OPERATION benefits in addition to other ben- 
efits if your policy has been maintained in 
force for 1 year. 

PROTECTS during the vacation period as well 
as during the school year. 

Policies with increased benefits issued to those 

‘ enjoying larger incomes. 


T. C. U. protection is for teachers and is low in cost. It is yours if you want it, but it 
can do nothing for you—when the time of need comes—unless you accept now. 


Just fill out and mail the coupon. We will then mail you full particulars of how we pro- 


tect teachers. Please do it today. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 


777 T. C. U. Building 


Lincoln, Nebr. 





These Teachers Know 
Good Backing 


Thank you for your prompt settleme:t of my 
claim. It surely was easier to contemplate the 
medical expense involved in my illness knowing 
that you were back of me.—Leo G. Schussman, 
Humboldt State Teachers College, Arcata, Calif, 


Helps Meet Heavy Expenses 


After the siege of typhoid and the liberal set- 
tlement made at that time I was almost ashamed 
to write again the same year. I appreciate more 
especially this second check as I have had un- 
usually heavy expenses all the year.—J. R. Childs, 
Holden, Mass. 


Heads or Tails, You Wm 


Thank you for your prompt and fair settiement 
of my claim. Dr. Winship was right when he 
said “You win whether you win or lose.” If 
you do not meet with catastrophe you are in luck, 
and if you do, you are in luck if you are pro- 
tected by a T. C. U. Umbrella; so that, heads or 
tails, you win.—Isobel R. Lay, Managing Editor, 
Journal of Education, Boston, Mass, 


Safe Under T. C. U. Umbrella 


When it is “fair and warmer” with you it is a 
great comfort to know you have made preparation 
for the time it is not so. When it is dark and 
stormy you have a feeling of safety under the big 
umbrella of T. C. U. which opens so readily when 
needed. I have just had my first experience in 
having it open for me, and it certainly opened 
quickly. It has been quite a feeling of relief 
these three years to know I had a place under it 
when the rain of doctor bills, etc., should de- 
scend upon me.—Ruby Parsons, Nashville, Tenn, 























FREE INFORMATION COUPON 


To the T. C. U., 777 T. C. U. Bldg., 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 


I am interested in knowing about your Protec- 
tive Benefits. Send me the whole story and 


booklet of testimonials. 


(This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 
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English Helps 


One company which deals in toilet articles sends 
out pledge cards with its samples of dental 
cream. I have found the printed matter on the 
cards helpful in my English classes. First, the 
pupils copy the sentences that are either declara- 
tive or imperative from the cards; second, they 
select all the nouns, pronouns, verbs, adverbs, ad- 
jectives, and prepositions found on the cards, 
making lists of each part of speech. As these as- 
signments cover three or four lessons, it is 
necessary for each pupil to read the card several 
times. Through these repeated readings he ab- 
sorbs the suggestions for the care of the teeth 
which are printed on the cards. As each pupil has 
a card these lessons are easy to carry out.— 
FAIROLIA WEAVER, New York. 


An Arithmetical Race 


As an incentive to better arithmetic, I devised 
a plan in which automobile advertisements served 
as a foundation. Each child in grades seven and 
eight chose his favorite make of automobile, and 
uniform-sized pictures of these cars were cut 
from dealers’ literature and mounted on heavy 
cardboard. The cars were then strung on fine 
wires running horizontally across the blackboard, 
one under another. At equal intervals on the 
blackboard “100” was written and at the termina- 
tion was a line marked “Goal.” 

Every Monday I gave these automobile owners 
a difficult test in the arithmetic which had been 
taught during the term. Each child that made a 
percentage of one hundred had his car moved one 
hundred miles nearer the goal, and each one that 
missed more than two problems was required to 
tow his car back to the starting point for repairs. 
The response to the tests was remarkable and it 
was interesting to note that the boy who chose the 
Ford roadster, and who, incidentally, had been 
the poorest of the class in arithmetic, forged 
steadily ahead and held his own with the best of 
the racing “sixes” and “eights.’—Mrs. J. C. 
Burcu, California. 


A Project in Nature Study 


My children have small chance to learn any- 
thing of nature from personal contact, for the 
school is located in the heart of the city. How- 
ever, I was determined to introduce, in some way, 
the beauty of nature to the lives of these primary 
children. 

I had many bird books with colored illustra- 
tions, and so I chose about twenty-five of the most 
common birds and talked of them to the children, 
finding some interesting detail to mention about 
each one. The children were enthusiastic and 
soon learned the names of all the birds. I allowed 
each child to choose a different bird. For seat 
work I drew outlines of the birds on stiff white 
paper and each child colored the bird he had chosen 
exactly as it} was on the colored plate, and cut it 
out. 

We then made a paper tree on a large white 
poster card. On the phonograph I played the rec- 
ord of familiar bird calls, and as I did so, each 
child, as he recognized the call of the bird he had 
chosen, went to the tree and placed his bird on a 
branch. We then heard the story of the life and 
habits of the bird from the child. 

This device proved helpful in language work, 
developed a sense of the artistic, and gave an in- 
sight into nature—JEANNE Maria Massey, Penn- 
sylvania. 


A Home-Work Device 


Most pupils of the seventh and eighth grades 
have to prepare work at home which is corrected by 
the teacher the following evening. Here is a device 
which I have found helpful: 

On a chart in a corner of the blackboard on 
which is the heading, “Is Your Home Work Handed 
In?” I write the names of the pupils, allowing 
spaces for the days of the week and the totals. 
Each day the pupils place their home work on a 
desk beneath the chart and write “Yes” beside 


their names for that day. If a pupil’s work is 
not handed in, there will be a blank opposite his 
name. These blanks are totalled and reported each 
month on the pupil’s report card.—Eva Car- 
MICHAEL, British Columbia. 




















A 


The Boy to the Schoolmaster 


Yowve quizzed me often and 
puzzled me long, 
You've asked me to cipher and 
spell, 
You’ve called me a dunce if I an- 
swered wrong, 
Or a dolt if I failed to tell 
Just when te say “lie” and when 
to say “lay,” 


Or what nine-sevenths may 
make, 

Or the longitude of Kamchatka 
Bay, 

Or the I-forget-what’s-its-name 
lake. 


So I think it’s about my turn, I do, 
To ask a question or so of you. 


Can you tell where the nest of the 
oriole swings, 
Or the color its eggs may be? 
Do you know the time when the 
squirrel brings 
Its young from the nest in the 
tree? 
Can you tell when the chestnuts 
are ready to drop, 
Or where the hazelnuts grow? 
Can you climb a high tree to the 
very tip-top, 
Then gaze without trembling 
below? 
Can you swim and dive, can you 
jump and run, 
Or do anything else we boys call 
fun? 






































A Project in Home Geography 


Take your class to visit the local freight station. 
They should have notebooks and pencils. Ask them 
to make a list of the incoming freight, noting what 
is in each container and where it was shipped from. 
Another list should be made of the outgoing 
freight. This list will show what articles are 
shipped out of the home town and where they are 
to go. 

When the data have been obtained, the class will 


return to school and discuss this information. The 
children should explain why it is necessary or ad- 
visable for the home town to import each of the 
articles, and why it is produced at the place from 
which it is shipped. Have them describe the routes 
over which each article is shipped from the home 
town. 

To conclude the lesson have the children make g 
list headed. “What B Does for the Rest 
of the World,” and another list, “What the Rest of 
the World Does for B —————.” 

Of course the teacher will appoint some pupil to 
arrange in advance with the station agent for this 
visit. The arrangement should be made by a pupil, 
as it will give him this new experience and respon. 
sibility. In the oral English class the teacher may 
act as the station agent, and the pupil will explain 
to him why the class desires to make the trip, If 
the class is very large, the data may be obtained by 
a committee.—ALBERT EARLEY, Delaware. 


A Successful Language Period 


Language assignments from books cannot al. 
ways be made highly interesting. The best motiva- 
tion for a composition is an actual experience. My 
sixth grade had been handing in commendable con- 
positions written after considerable research. On 
one rainy Friday afternoon I wondered what as- 
signment I could make that would be enjoyable and 
new. An unforeseen event of the noon hour saved 
further thought and furnished an interesting as- 
signment. 

Since it was raining outside the boys spent the 
noon hour inside playing ball with a sponge ball. 
A few minutes before the last bell rang the ball was 
lost, and by one o’clock it hadn’t been found. After 
the regular story hour and penmanship period I 
told the children we were going to hunt for the ball 
for ten minutes, and after it had been found, the 
sixth grade would write a composition about the 
lost ball. In less than two minutes the ball was 
found. As to the compositions, there was no chance 
for them to be bookish this time. Every pupil in 
the class was eager to write. Each paper had a 
different title. Various reasons were given why the 
ball was hard to find. I was so pleased with the 
outcome of this assignment that I resolved to use 
more ingenuity and obtain better motivation for 
our composition work.—MyrTLeE Erp, Iowa. 


Morning Exercises 


In my school I have found that a very helpful 
way of arousing and keeping the interest of the 
children during the opening period in the morning 
is to give them something they will enjoy and think 
about. I have been reading a story each morning 
from The Children’s Gateway to Bible-Story-Land, 
by Laura Merrihew Adams. This is a splendid 
book and so simple that even the first-grade pupils 
are able to answer the list of questions which 1s 
asked after each story is read. 

After I have read stories for a time, I write the 
names of the older pupils on the blackboard 
bright colors. They take turns, in the order 
which the names are written, in leading the mor 
ing exercises. They try to find an_ interesting 
story, or some topic of interest to all, to read dur 
ing tnis period. The children get keen enjoyment 
out of having this responsibility placed on them. 

Our phonograph also plays an interesting part 0 
getting us ready for the day’s work.—L. Havel 
CROSSMAN, Maine. 


Understanding Requests 


Small children do not always understand why 
they are asked to bring pennies to school for legiti- 
mate charitable purposes, such as the Junior Red 
Cross, or the Child Welfare League. In order to 
make this service clear to them, a good plan is t0 
have each child say distinctly as he drops his pe™ 
nies into the school box, “I am helping the Red 
Cross,” or “I give this penny to help some poor 
child in the Welfare League.” 

This little device gives the child a definite reas” 
for his gift, and it results in better co-operation # 
all sides, because there is understanding.—D. 
Brown, Minnesota. 
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To make oral 
hygiene easy to 
teach, Colgate 


offers you 


FREE 


Sample tubes of Rib- 
bon Dental Cream, one 
medium size tube of 
Ribbon Dental Cream, 
“The Dental Lesson,” 
“*Zingo and the Magic 
Beasts,’’ ‘‘Alice in 
Creamland,” reminder 
cards (pledges), and 











one oral hygiene chart 
(one toa school). 











Drive out September 


sleepiness 


with 
COLGATE’S CLASSROOM HELPS! 


ITTLE minds are bound to go a-woolgathering 
during the first days of the school year. Call 
them back out of their day dreams with these free 
classroom helps. Read them the fascinating story 
of Zingo, the monkey. Ask them a few interesting 
questions from ‘‘The Dental Lesson.” And dis- 
tribute to each of them a sample tube of Ribbon 
Dental Cream. That’s the way to scatter Septem- 
ber sleepiness to the winds. 


Send coupon to-day—not good after Nov. 15 


Send for your box of classroom helps today. 
After November 15, 1927, this offer will be with- 
drawn. This is what you receive: Sample Tubes 
of Ribbon Dental Cream, one for every mem- 
ber of your class, One Medium Size Tube of 
Ribbon Dental Cream, ‘“‘The Dental Lesson,” 
“Zingoand the Magic Beasts,” ‘Alice in Cream- 
land,” reminder cards (pledges)— You may also 
receive an oral hygiene or dental eruption chart 
if your school is without one. Please ask for the chart 
by name. Only one of each is given to a school. 


You will find “The Dental Lesson” particularly 
helpful in stimulating the interest of the class in 





proper care of the teeth. Class demonstrations and . 
lesson plans tell the story of clean teeth and im- 

press upon the children the importance of regular 

care and regular visits to the dentist. 


Ribbon Dentab Cream helps you too 


The habit of brushing the teeth is easier to teach if 
you recommend Colgate’s. Here is a dentifrice that 
does a scrupulous job of cleaning and has a pleasant 
taste. Its mild, fragrant*foam washes in and out of 
hidden crevices and removes clinging food particles, 
the very cause of decay. It cleans—and cleans 
thoroughly. And children like it. 


Start the new school year right. If you wish you 
may offer the regular sized tube, which you will 
receive, as a prize to the girl or 
boy who has the best record for -(@ 
clean teeth for a month. 

Est. 1806 
NEW YORK 






Or use it yourself if you want 
to see what a sparkling, healthful 
cleanliness comes with the 
use of Colgate’s. Send for 
these helps now. 








Colgate & Company, Dept. 8001 
595 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Please send me the complete outfit of Colgate 
Classroom Helps. 


I have................children in my class 
(number) 
My achool 10... 20 cc cccccecccccccccecccccscoce 


(name) 
Wied eet 16. sos 00 0 0 5006.00 
(name) 


My Home Address... .... 2... + eeeererececeeree 








NI a6.é.ccccececesectepeges 

























Helping Mildred 
By Ellen Monroe Bertie 


CHARACTERS 
For PICTURES 


BLACKSMITH 
OWNER OF “BAY MARE” 
SIR EDWIN LANDSEER 
NURSE 

MARY 

CHILD 

FISHERMAN 

SIR GALAHAD 

BLACK KNIGHT 

WHITE KNIGHT 

OLD KNIGHT 

GEORGE FREDERICK WATTS 


CLASSMATES 
MARIAN 
MAURINE 
JOE 
EVELYN 
LEONARD 
STERLING 
ROSS 
HELEN 
GARNET 
KATHERINE 
BESSIE 
GERTRUDE 
MILDRED 


If desired the number of classmate; 
may be reduced. 

CostumMes—As nearly as_ possible 
like those of the people in the pictures. 
The pictures should be displayed as 
each is mentioned. 


ScENE I—ON THE WAY HOME FROM 
SCHOOL 

MILpRED (clapping her hands over 

her ears as she speaks)—Heavens, 

girls! I can’t understand a thing you 

say. You are all talking at once, and 

none of you agree on any one point. 


HELEN (entering)—Why, Mildred, 
what is the matter? 

Mit~preD—Matter? I’ve missed all 
my art studies, and to-morrow Miss 
Evans is giving a test on the pictures 
we've had this term. 

GirLs—Well, we are all trying to 
help you! 

Mitprep—Yes, and getting me more 
mixed and muddled every minute. 
Helen says Sir Edwin Landseer paint- 
ed “Sir Galahad.” Somebody else says 
that Sir Frederick Watts did. 

Mary—I’ve an idea, girls, if it’s all 
right with Mildred. Let’s get the art 
books from Miss Evans, invite the class 
over here for the evening, and review 
each art study. 

Gmuis—That’s great! 
Mildred? 

MILDRED—That suits me. If we all 
work on them, I ought to know some- 
thing about them. 

Mary—Helen, you see Joe and the 
others who live down your way and tell 
them what we are going to do. I’ll talk 
to Ross and Maurine and some of the 
others. 

Gmts (leaving)—Good-by, Mildred. 
We'll see you later. 


Mitprep—Good-by. 


How about it, 
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ScENE II—LIVING ROOM IN MILDRED’S 
HOME 


(Mildred is arranging chairs when 
the doorbell rings. She opens the door.) 
; MILpRED—Hello, everybody. Come 
in. 

Boys AND Girts—Hello! Hello, Mil- 
dred! 


Mitprep—Is everybody here? 
Boys AND GIRLS—Yes, we’re all here. 


MILpRED—Which picture shall we 
show first? 


GARNET—Suppose we have “Angels’ 
Heads” first. 


MILDRED—Who is going to tell about 
it? 

KATHERINE—We asked Gertrude to 
give it, as she told it so well in Miss 
Evans’ room the other day. She is go- 
ing to pretend that she is the little girl 
in the picture. 


GERTRUDE (stands and includes the 
group in her glance)—Well—to begin 
—far back in a beautiful yard, so large 
that it was almost a park, was a beau- 
tiful house. In this house lived a great 
nobleman, his wife, and one little 
daughter. Their names were Lord and 
Lady Gordon, and my name—for I was 
the little girl—is Frances Isabella Gor- 


Songs, Plays and Recitations 





don. This is how I happened to have 
my picture painted. Sir Joshua Reyn- 
olds, the artist, was a great friend of 
my mother and father and used to vis- 
it them often. Soon Sir Joshua and I 
became great friends. He could tell 
me stories that interested me very 
much. He was glad, indeed, when one 
day my mother took me to have my 
picture painted. First, he painted me 
looking strajght at him. Then he paint- 
ed me in other positions. Finally he 
decided to paint all my head positions 
into one picture, added wings and a 
ray of sunlight. 

Mitprep—Oh, that is interesting. 
Do tell me some more about it. 

GERTRUDE—Oh, yes, I forgot some- 
thing. Sir Joshua had a beautiful car- 
riage all gilded with gold. I used to 
go to and from the studio in it, all by 
myself. I thought I was very big then. 

MitprReD—I’ll bet you did. What 
will be next? 

GARNET—Edward, Victor and How- 
ard have prepared “Shoeing the Bay 
Mare.” 

BLACKSMITH (entering) —I am the 
blacksmith that you see in this picture. 
In my day, I made my own horseshoes, 
but nowadays they are made at the 
factory. 





September 


HeEten .1unt JACKSON 


1. The gold-en rod _ is 
2. The gen-tian’sblu - est fring - es 
8. The sed - ges flaunt their har - vest In 





The trees in ap-ple 





Words copyrighted by Little Brown & Co. 


From dewy lanes at morning 
The grapes’ sweet odors rise; 
At noon the roads all flutter 
With yellow butterflies. 








KatTHaRINE C. Smita 


yel - low, The corn is turn - ing 


Are curl - ing in the 
ev - ry mead -ow 


or = chards Withfruits are bend-ing down. 
In dus - ky podsthe milk - weed Its hid-den silk has 
And as ~ ters by the brook - side Make as- ters in the 


spun. 
brook. 


By all these lovely tokens 
September days are here, 

With summer’s best of weather, 
And autumn’s best of cheer. 
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MitprRED—What kind of tools did you 
use? 

BLACKSMITH—I used a hammer, an 
anvil, and a bellows. 

MILDRED—I never saw an anvil org 
bellows. 

BLACKSMITH—A bellows is an jp. 
strument that draws in air through g 
hole and blows it out through a tube, 
(Goes to blackboard and draws a pic. 
ture of an anvil.) This is a picture of 
an anvil. It is a large block of iron 
upon which I put the horseshoe in or. 
der to pound and bend it into the right 
shape. 

MILDRED (walks up and feels the 
muscle in his arm)—My, but you are 
strong! 

BLACKSMITH—A blacksmith must be 
strong. He often has_ ill-tempered 
horses to shoe and he must be careful 
about driving the nails in straight, 


(Sir Edwin Landseer enters.) 


LANDSEER—I am Sir Edwin Land 
seer, the artist who painted “Shoeing 
the Bay Mare.” I used to live in a lit- 
tle log cabin. I had three sisters and 
two brothers, and we all had to sleep 
on a pile of straw in a corner of the 
room. Later, when I was grown up,! 
had a studio. Many times I would hire 
guides to take me into the forest to 
paint. They would get very angry 
with me; for, when a bounding deer 
would come up to the side of my can- 
vas, I would not allow him to be shot. 
Instead, I would sketch him in my 
book. 

(Owner of horse enters while Land- 
seer is talking.) 

OWNER—I am the owner of the horse 
that you see in this picture. Her name 
was Betty. One day as Betty was gal- 
loping over the field, her shoe became 
loose. She seemed to know just what 
to do. She galloped straight to the 
blacksmith shop. 

BLACKSMITH—Very soon, I heard 4 
gentle neigh, and there was Betty with 
her head over the gate asking to be let 
in. Once inside, she held up her fot, 
and you may be sure that I nailed » 
the shoe. 

OwNneR—Betty had a colt, but it has 
grown as large as Betty herself. This 
picture was painted in a_ blacksmith 
shop and is called “Shoeing the Bay 
Mare.” 

MitpRED—That was fine. This 
certainly easier than reading about the 
pictures by myself. Which one do ¥ 
review next? 

GarNET—Just a minute until I look 
on my list. Oh, yes, we will have 
“Saved” next. 

Marian (stepping forward) —We 
had the picture of “Saved” at hom 
I asked Mother if I might bring It 
She said I might, so here it is. 

Miprep—Thanks for bringing 
Marian. Don’t the dog and little 
look natural? 

BessiE—Yes, indeed, so natural, y” 
can almost hear the dog pant. 

MrtpreD—I wonder why they 
the picture “Saved.” 

(Continued on page 72) 
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» Youll be delighted — 
_ Your children will be delighted 


with these two new books for beginners 


Bright, attractive, new books which combine efficiency and organization with the play spirit 
so essential to the child’s learning. Good pictures of familiar objects effectively colored and sug- 
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gestions for purposeful activities leading to definite accomplishment are arranged in a convenient, 

compact form. The arrangement of the material is such that it provides for a wide variety of uses 
without the teacher’s having to gather it from many different sources. The two books have been pre- 
pared in response to a definitely expressed need, and the enthusiastic response from primary teachers 
throughout the country proves the fulfillment of that need. 


Work and Play with Words 


Work and Play with Words is designed as an in- 
troduction to. primary reading. It is not a primer 
of a pre-primer but a preparation for them that 
bridges the difficult gap between the time when the 
young child is unfamiliar with word symbols and the 
time when he is introduced to the primer. 


Work and Play with Words appeals strongly to 
the children’s love for play and games, to their de- 
light in color and pictures, to their fascination in 
following directions, and to their sense of pride in 
achievement. Each lesson or ‘“‘game”’, while suffi- 
ciently interesting in itself to provide delightful oc- 
cpation, accomplishes a definite step in learning. By 
the time the thirty-three ‘‘lesson games”’ are finished 
the child has acquired a reading vocabulary of words 
which are common to his oral vocabulary. He has, 
moreover, acquired the habit of reading for thought 
from the exercise in silent reading and following di- 
rections given in the book. 


Work and Play with Words is equally helpful to 
the young teacher who is eager to find the easiest 
approach to reading and to the more experienced 
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Here is a charming little work book which captivates 
the interest of the child from the very outset by its 
bright, attractive cover design and the appealing 
child life pictures used to illustrate the lessons. It 
forms an easy, yet effective introduction to writing 
and spelling by means of seat work which has definite 
Purpose and real educative value. 


The Beginner’s Book in Writing and Spelling 
can be used as an introduction to any system of read- 
Ing, writing, or spelling. The words used in the vo- 


Hatt & McCreary Company 


428 South Wabash Avenue 





teacher who may have been forced to draw on her 
own ingenuity and time for producing such material, 
and wants something fresh and stimulating. The 
book correlates perfectly with any of the basic 
readers and applies equally well to the large, crowded 
class which must be divided into units of ability and 
to the smallest group in the rural system. While it 
is primarily intended for the later kindergarten or 
pre-primer stage, letters have been received from 
teachers telling of its successful use as far as the 
second grade. 


Make your plans now for a wonderful time this term 
by ordering your supply of Work and Play with 
Words. Send for a copy and examine it. Notice the 
well drawn and attractively colored pictures, the 
carefully chosen vocabulary, the well sustained play 
spirit, the manifold possibilities for correlation with 
other activities, the sound psychology cf treatment, 
the practicality of each lesson. Note also the con- 
venient form in which this material is combined; a 
form which frees the teacher from the ordeal of 
searching for sufficient and worth-while seat work, 
and the routine of manufacturing her own material. 


Beginner's Book in Writing and Spelling 


cabulary are those which are used most frequently 
by beginners in their first school writing. Every 
word is a child word, presenting a child idea. 


As a beginner’s book in writing it is of inestimable 
value since it not only prepares the child for the use 
of script in reading, but gives emphasis to the forma- 
tion of the letters, thus early starting the habit of 
legibility in writing. 


The plan of the Beginner’s Book in Writing and 
Spelling is effective and clear. By means of close 
association between pictures, type forms, and script 
forms, fixation of the words is insured. Careful pro- 
gression in the matter of development is maintained 
by building up the lessons from the simple word to 
the complete sentence. 


A durable cover, good quality of paper, and careful 
workmanship add to the excellence of the Begin- 
ner’s Book in Writing and 
Spelling as a working tool for 
small, awkward fingers. 


copy, postpaid. 
Chicago 


address is 
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HALL & McCREARY COMPANY, 
428 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


Enclosed you will find remittance for $.............. 


which send me for the purpose of examination:.......... 
copies of Work and Play with Words at 48 cents a 


acegceeaes copies of Beginner’s Book in Writing and 
Spelling, at 20 cents a copy, postpaid. 

In giving this order it is distinctly understood that if the 
books are not found satisfactory they may be returned 
for full refund, provided they are returned by mail within 
ten days after they are received. My name and full 
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Songs, Plays and Recitations 


Ovp KNIGHT—Now, Mildred, ye 
have tried to tell you the story just as 





JoE—Because the dog has just saved 
the little girl, of course. 

EvgLYN—Oh, Mildred, maybe there 
was a shipwreck. 

LEONARD—I thought that you had 
better sense than that, Evelyn. If it 
had been a shipwreck there would have 
been other people to be saved. 

Ross—And there are other ships in 
the distance, and there isn’t a storm to 
wreck the ship, even if the sky is a 
little bit cloudy. 

STERLING—Yes, don’t you remember 
what Miss Robins told us? She said 
that Newfoundland dogs save lots of 
people on the Seine River in France. 
If there had been a shipwreck there 
would have been more people for the 
dog to save and there’s never just one 
person on a ship, is there, Leonard? 


LEoNARD—Of course not. 


Mitprep—And the little girl couldn’t 
have been in wading, for she has on 
her shoes and stockings. 

HELEN — Maybe she fell off the 
wharf. 

(A girl and older person enter as 
Helen and Mildred are discussing the 
picture.) 

Mary—Yes, that little girl guessed 
right—I fell off the wharf. Don’t look 
so surprised, for I am really the little 
girl you see in the picture. 

MILDRED (surprised)—You are really 
the little girl in the picture? 

Mary—Yes, really, though I was 
only four years old at the time. 
Would you like to hear about it? 

Att—Yes, please! 

Mary—I lived in a lovely house, with 
acres ‘and acres of beautiful gardens. 
We lived about a half mile from the 
ocean. My nurse would take me down 
to the seashore every day when the 
weather was fine. I delighted in run- 
ning along the shore, hiding from my 
nurse or exploring some small cave, 
and pretending I was a great explorer 
like my father. I had among my pets 
a large Newfoundland dog named Car- 
lo, that I loved just a little more than 
any of my other pets, and he would go 
with me everywhere. But now I will 
tell you how I happened to be painted. 
It happened one day when nurse and I 
were down at the seashore. She was 
reading a book and became so absorbed 
in it that she did not notice when I 
slipped away. 

NursE—Yes, I was much frightened 
when I discovered Mary had gone. I 
ran down along the beach in search of 
her. 

Mary—I had always wanted to go 
dcwn to the wharf, and so jt was there 
Carlo and I made our way. We sat 
down and I let my feet hang over the 
edge, seeing how far the waves would 
reach up. As I leaned forward, I top- 
pled over. I came up once and screamed 
for help. Carlo, who had been dozing, 
jumped up, dived into the water, 
caught hold of my dress, and brought 
me back to the landing. 

NursE—As I said before, I was much 
frightened. Then I remembered that 
Mary had always wanted to go down 
to the wharf. I hurried there, and 
what a sight met my eyes! There was 
Mary lying across Carlo’s legs. I tried 
to pick her up, but as I approached, 
Carlo gave a warning growl. I tried 
again, but he growled louder than be- 
fore, so I ran home to find my master 
or mistress. They had been entertain- 
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ing Sir Edwin Landseer and were on 
their way to the wharf where his 
yacht was anchored. I told them what 
had happened and we all hurried back. 
They started to pick Mary up but Car- 
lo kept growling savagely. A crowd 
had gathered, but no one could do any- 
thing. We were becoming very anx- 
ious, as Mary had not regained con- 
sciousness. Suddenly a boy jumped 
into a boat, paddled out a short dis- 
tance, jumped into the ocean, and 
shouted for help. Carlo immediately 
went in after him, bringing him safely 
back. My master and mistress took 
Mary home. She suffered no ill effects 
from the accident. 


Mary—Sir Edwin Landseer was 
pieased with the picture Carlo and I 
made and had us pose for him many 
times. That was how he happened to 
paint the picture which he called 
“Saved.” 


MILpRED—I know I can pass on 
that. What comes next? 

GARNET—We will have “Sir Gala- 
had.” 

MILDRED—Be quiet, everybody, Sir 
Galahad is coming on. 


(Enter Sir Galahad, and Black 
Knight, White Knight, and Old 
Knight.) 


Sir GALAHAD—In England when I 
was born, knighthood was in flower, 
and the greatest praise a boy could re- 
ceive was “You are brave enough to 
be made a knight”; or, perhaps, “You 
are as courteous as a knight.” When- 
ever I received such praise as this, my 
cheeks would tingle with joy. I, as 
many other boys of my age, also, was 
sent away to learn to become a knight 
and we stayed away from home for ten 
years. Our rules were very severe. 
We were taught to be quick in action, 
to manage a horse, to throw a spear 
with sure aim, and many other things 
a knight must know. 


BLACK KNIGHT—Yes, yes, and I re- 
member, Sir Galahad, how well you 
went through all this training and the 
knight you were under praised you, 
which was very unusual in those days. 


Sir GALAHAD—Yes, children, I tried 
to be pure in heart and clean in 
thoughts, words and deeds, because I 
wished to go in quest of the Holy Grail. 
The Holy Grail, as you know, is the 
cup that Christ drank out of at the 
Last Supper. This cup was left in the 
keeping of a weakling king named Am- 
fortas, who yielded to evil, and because 
of this was punished by being denied 
sight of it. He and all his court were 
put into a trance. 


WHITE KNIGHT—Aye, aye. And so 
they were to remain until a knight 
pure in body and soul should see the 
Holy Grail and set them free. And you, 
Sir Galahad, were that brave and cour- 
ageous as well as pure knight, who ac- 
complished this. We knew truly that 
Sir Galahad would find it because of 
the mysterious way he received his 
weapons and the strange way he was 
presented to King Arthur. 


Buack KNIGHT—Aye, aye, it was 
truly a mysterious manner. He got 
his shield from an old church, where 
some ancestor had left it and it had 
lain undiscovered for many years. His 
sword, he got from a famous red rock. 
No one else had been able to draw it 
forth, but when Sir Galahad tried, it 
came out without the slightest difficulty 
and it fitted exactly into his scabbard. 





O_tp KNicgHT—When he appeared 
before King Arthur a strange thing 
occurred. I was there myself and so 
am able to tell you all about it. King 
Arthur and many other knights, in- 
cluding myself, were at the Round 
Table in deep thought. Launcelot had 
declared that this day a knight should 
come, pure in every way, and sit in the 
Siege Perilous. The Siege Perilous 
was a chair, over which Merlin, the 
magician, had cast a spell. Only a pure 
knight could sit in it without fear of 
instant death. While we were still 
deep in thought, Sir Galahad entered 
and with him a strange old man. All 
the doors and windows closed and a 
strange light filled the room. These 
words appeared over the Siege Perilous 
—“This is Galahad’s Chair.” Ah, 
yes, I remember it as though it were 
yesterday. (Pauses, reflecting.) But 
to get back to my story. As soon as 
we saw those words we were sure Sir 
Galahad would find the Holy Grail. 
After that, many knights accompanied 
him on his quest. 

WHITE KNIGHT—Yes, I was one of 
them. 

Buack KnicHt—And I also. We 
had many adventures on our quest, but 
every time that we were in danger, 
Sir Galahad would find a way out. 
However, in everything he was not vic- 
torious. He met his first defeat when 
he came to the enchanted castle. 


(Sir Galahad raises his hand and in- 
terrupts.) 


Sir GALAHAD—Yes, children, I had 
the great fault of overconfidence. 
I tell you this that you may overcome 
it, if you have it; and if you do not 
have it, that you may avoid it always. 
When we entered the castle I gazed 
around me at the feeble old king and 
his wretched company whom I had 
come to free from their living death. 
And as I stood there and looked at 
them, my chest began to swell with 
pride as I thought how great I was. 
When I turned around, the vision of 
the Holy Grail passed before me. 
None of the other knights saw it. 
Now was the time I was to ask the 
question that would break the en- 
chantment. But that sin, overconfi- 
dence, held my tongue. I was so con- 
fident in my own knowledge that I was 
sure I could solve the mystery without 
asking the question. I was forced to 
depart without success, and as I left 
the castle the drawbridge closed with 
acrash. It seemed to mock me for my 
failure, while from the inside of the 
castle came the sounds of groaning 
voices reproaching me. 

O_p KniGHT—He was much discour- 
aged after this failure but he sought 
the Holy Grail again. This time he 
was a much wiser man. He asked the 
fatal question, broke the enchantment, 
and at last found the Grail. 


Sir GALAHAD—Now, children, you 
know all about me, don’t you? Most of 
you, I believe, have seen the picture of 
me painted by George F. Watts. 

(Enter Watts.) 

Watts—I was born in London, Eng- 
land, in the year 1817, and as I showed 
talent for painting, my parents assist- 
ed me all they could, so I had few ob- 
stacles to overcome. I painted the pic- 
ture of Sir Galahad at a time when 
preaching and reform work were up- 
permost in men’s minds. I tried to 
make the painting one that would in- 
spire people to do their best. 
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it happened. 
tions? 

MILDRED 
Knight. 

GARNET—Those are all the Pictures 
we have had this term. 

Mitprep—And I’m sure I can pass 
on every one. 

FLorA—Well, I guess we had better 
go home now. 

MAURINE—What time is it? 

MILpREeD—Oh, it isn’t nine o'clock, 
Don’t go home yet. Let’s dance, 

ALL—AIl right. Let’s. 

(Take partners and do a few dances 
under the direction of the physical 
education instructor.) 


Are there any que. 


(curtsying) — No, Sir 


The First Red Leaf 
By Alice E. Allen 
(For asmall child showing red leaf) 


I wish I knew 
In time so brief 
How Fall has made 
This crimson leaf. 


"Most every day, 
For days, I’ve seen 

This same big leaf 
As green as green. 


Till yesterday 

There was one touch 
Of red along 

The edge—not much. 


Does she use frost? 
Does she use sun? 
Let’s watch her make 

Another one! 


Hippety-Hoppety, Grass- 
hopper Gray 
By Minnie Leona Upton 


Hippety-hoppety, Grasshopper Gray, 
Where do you think you are going, 
On those brisk, frisky legs, with. their 
red stripes so gay? 
You do look so funny and knowing! 


Have you springs in your legs, like my 
Jack-in-the-box? 
Poor Jack is held fast, spite o 
trying; 
But I think you'd get free, spite of 
box, spite of locks, 
And over the fences go flying. 


But where would you go? That's what 
puzzles me so, 
As you skip from one stalk to a 


other; 
There’s not any difference, wherevél 

you go, 
For one place looks just like a 

other! 


Are you off for a trip? Are you just 
coming home, ‘ 
Where your wife and your children 
are dwelling? 
Have you stirring adventures, whe 
ever you roam, = 
Which soon you'll be merrily tellin: 


Hippety-hoppety, Grasshopper Gray: 
You hurry away without stoppiné 
I believe you’re like me, oh, you V4" 
bond gay— df 
You just hop for the mere fun 
hopping! 
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Smiles 


«=| By Removing 


ques. 


“! Cloudy Film 
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ictures ; 
(Left) A CHANNEL AS- 
PIRANT? From recent exhi- 
1 Pass m C bitions Gloria Rowe may be 
expected soon to attempt the 
better classic swim. Her flashing 


smile, that Pepsodent keeps 
dazzling white, shows that sheis 
‘most confident of her prowess 










Yelock, Do This Regularly Every 
Day as Present-Day Dental 
ant) Opinion Largely Advises to 

Protect Teeth and Gums 


Send for L0-Day Free Tube 






(Left) ITS THAT TWO- 
MINUTES-A-DAY that 
counts, Miss Margaret Mulhall 
is told by her dentist. One 
minute each morning to clean 
teeth of dingy film by Pep- 
sodent and one minute more 
before going to bed 
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Gray, 
Boing, 
their 
ving! HAT m f tl oner tooth and gum troubles, and 
any of the comm 
> most d f 11 d “ ff olor” tecth are due pe a (Above) A DAILY TASK of sturdy Jackie Bedford is 
ce my st cases OF so-Ccalle on Aes the bringing of the mail. One other thing he does each 
film that forms on teeth which ordinary brushing does not day and that’s to brush his teeth with Pepsodent 
te of successfully combat, is the consensus of today’s dental opinion. to keep them white and keep gums well and strong. 
te of Run your tongue across your teeth and you will feel this 
film—a slippery sort of coating. Film absorbs discolorations : : 
and thus makes teeth look dull and dingy. It breeds germs FREE~10-DAY TUBE 
oo and bacteria and invites tartar, decay and pyorrhea. It is a — . 
menace to tooth and gum health that must be combated. 
) an Thus dental authorities now seriously urge that film be 
wee removed at least twice every day—in the morning and at bed- 


time. To do so, obtain Pepsodent—a special, film-removing 
a dentifrice most dentists favor. It curdles the film, then 
removes it and polishes the teeth to high lustre in gentle 








Mail coupon to 


just to firm and harden the gums; thus meeting, in many ways, Dept. 1155, 1104 8S. Wabash Ave., 
nts the requirements of modern findings. Chicago, Ill, U.S. A. 

Old-time dentifrices did not adequately fight film. That is NaMe......sseecceceesennsssssssseeeseeeeeeeeennnnnnnnnnnennnnesnnannsnnins 
whet why this modern protective way, as a twice a day habit, and PRICE siccccenenecssnecsensetsevssnsocenassescnatanssansnesnsneentceen 
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ling: Other Offices: The Pepsodent Co., 

191 George St. . . . . . Toronto 2, Can. 
° 42 Southwark Bridge Rd. . London, S.E.1, Eng 
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safety toenamel. It combats the acids of decay. It acts, too, 
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(Above) A FUTURE TENNIS CHAMP at Beverly 
Hills is Betty Mar, whose brilliant play has won innumer- 
able admirers—whose winning smile, thanks tg Pepsodent, 
has gained her countless friends 


n of 10 days. Note how thoroughly film is removed. The teeth 
Sradually lighten as film coats go. Then for 10 nights mas- 
Sage the gums with Pepsodent to firm and harden them. 
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The Quality Dentifrice— Removes Film from Teeth 
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The Care of the Teeth 
By Anna M. Rich 


(This playlet is especially suitable for children 
in Grades I-V. Except for Jack, Dentist, and 
Fairy Brushes, groups may be as large as stage 
will permit.) 

CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 

Jack—Head tied with bandage be- 
low chin. Seated at center, holding 
chin in hand and crying. 

Farry BrusHES—Any fairy costume 
with wands made of layers of white 
paper toweling or heavy paper pasted 
over stick and cut in strips. 

GrerMs—Gray crepe paper dresses 
cut with ragged edges. Skull cap with 
flowing top and large gray gloves on 
hands to give effect of claws or feelers. 

Stick CaNnpy Kips—Roll of white 
cardboard fastened with brads, and 
white peaked hats. Strips of red crepe 
paper should be pasted round and 
round to give the stick candy effect. 
Tapes may be fastened at bottom and 
held in hands or put around neck to 
hold stick while walking. 

Fruit—To make fruit round, hoops 
of different sizes may be fastened with 
muslin strips. Crepe paper is then 


gathered around the top and bottom | 


hoops and tacked here and there. Use 
colors to suggest fruits; red for Apple, 
pink for Peach, etc. A strip-like collar 
made of green will suggest leaves or 
foliage. Banana should be dressed in 
a long yellow dress with black strips 
pasted here and there and a black hat. 
Plum should be a smaller girl than the 
others, and dress may be blue or pur- 
ple. 

MitkK—White tubing of crepe paper 
tied around neck. If form of cardboard 
is used, dress will stand out at bottom, 
giving better effect for bottle. Hat is 
made of circle of cardbbard fastened 
to band on under side. The cuts in 
band allow for curving, and the fold 
for pasting the strips. The shape of 
the band gives the hat a forward tilt 
so that the top can be seen. On this 
should be lettered the milk label of a 
local firm. 

TootH PastE—Costumes to repre- 
sent tooth paste tubes made like milk 
dresses without foundation. Use colors 
suitable to trade names. For example 
—Colgate’s, use pink paper and red let- 
tering on hat; Squibb’s, use yellow pa- 
per and brown lettering; Pepsodent, 
white paper and blue lettering, etc. 

DENTIST—An older boy dressed in 
white coat and carrying a bag or case 
of instruments. 

FINAL Group—Any pretty dress or 
suit. 

Jack (Seated in chair, with head tied 
up.)— 

Oh, mercy me! I’m nearly dead, 

I have a toothache in my head. 

The little demons jump around, 

And in my head just pound and 

pound. 

I don’t know what it e’er can be 

To put me in such misery. 

(Starts crying.) 
FairY BRUSHES— 

Oh, little boy, why do you cry? 

We heard you as we fluttered by, 

And thought some trouble could be 

found, 

Where one wee boy made all that 

sound. 
Jack— 

Oh, Fairy Brushes, can you say 

What makes my poor head feel this 

way? 





ist Farry BRusH— 
Why yes, indeed, if your tooth aches 
You ate too many sugar cakes, 
And candy sticks, and things too 
sweet, 
And lots of things you shouldn’t eat. 
2nD Fairy BrRuSsH— 
And you forgot to use us, quite, 
When you are going to bed at night; 
And when you rise at eight or nine, 
Or else at lunch or dinner time. 
JACK— 
But something’s in my tooth, I know, 
Or else it wouldn’t hurt me so. 
Farry BrusHES— 
Now just be patient and you'll hear 
The care your teeth should have, my 


dear. 
(Wave wands toward door. Enter 
Germs.) 
GERMS— 


We are the germs so small and round 
That in your aching tooth do pound. 
When candy makes enamel thin, 
It breaks away, and we sneak in. 
(Wave wands again.) 
(Enter Stick Candy Kids.) 
Stick Canpy Kips— 
We are the candy sticks; our stripe 
Is red around a body white. 
Much is the damage that we do, 
But you love us and we love you. 
Farry BrusHES (speaking to Germs 
and Candy Kids)— 
To teeth you’re enemies, we fear, 
So we will put you over here. 
(Places them to one side.) 





FRUIT (entering) — 
Instead of candy, cake, or pie, 
It is on us you should rely. 
In eating us you can’t go wrong, 
We’ll make your teeth both hard and 
strong. 
(Enter Milk.) 
MILK— 
And you may drink a lot of us, 
I know we'll never make a fuss. 
For building teeth and also bone 
We're just the best thing in your 
home. 
(Enter Tooth Paste.) 
TooTtH PASTE— 
We come to help you, Fairies dear, 
We'll stick to you through all the 
year. 
With us and water, nothing lacks, 
We'll clean these pearl-white teeth 
of Jack’s. 
PASTE— 
Now, Jack, just take a bit of paste, 
BRUSHES— 
And put on us—you’ll like the taste. 
BoTH (in unison) — 
Brush up and down in every crack, 
But never brush from front to back. 
(Enter Dentist.) 
DENTIST— 
What’s all this noise I seem to hear? 
(To Jack) : 
And what is wrong with you, my 
dear? 
JACK— 
Oh, Doctor, hurry, tell me, do, 
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We'll tell you how we made our teeth to look so white and clean. 




















Hur-rah for all 
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Are all these things they tell me 
true? 
DENTIST— 

Indeed, they are, and many more: 

In fact I know ’most half a score. 

Drink milk is right, three times , 

day. 

From cake and candy keep away 

Except with meals, when something 

sweet 

Won’t hurt with other things to eat, 

And let me tell you something, too, 

Those six-year molars troubling you 

Are permanent teeth, and many 

mothers 

Think they are first teeth like the 

others; 

So they don’t get the proper care, 

And really are not treated fair, 

(A new group may be used as a 
finale, who enter and recite this verse, 
using gestures designating the other 
children.) 

Oh, let us join the happy crowd 

Which has a slogan clear and loud, 

To brush their teeth, drive germ; 

away, 


(Push away with hands.) 
Drink milk, eat fruit, three times a 
day; 
Go to the dentist’s when we should, 
(Point to Dentist.) 
And try to be both gay and good, 
(Fold hands.) 

And if he hurts be brave and bold, 
(Throw up hands in fear.) 
But keep our teeth when we are old. 
(Shake finger.) 


September Bells 


By Grace L. Smalley 
(Tune—“Old Folks at Home”) 


Once more September bells are ring- 
ing 

Familiar chime. 

Once more vacation days are ended, 
And glorious summer time. 

Now balmy days again are coming 
’Neath hazy skies. 

Now goldenrods are waving gayly, 
And wondrous summer dies. 


Chorus— 
Oh! September bells are ringing, 
Ringing out so clear, 
So pack your books 
children, 
School days again are here. 


and_ pencils, 


Soon birds begin their southward jou 
ney 
To warmer lands; 
Then you will see Jack Frost returm 
ing 
Again from foreign strands. 
He’ll- touch the gardens and the woot: 
land 
With magic power; hh the 
petals 
Of every glowing flower. 


Old Glory’s Message 
By M. Budiong 


When I salute my Country’s Flag, 
Its colors greet me, too. 

Red says, “Be brave!” 

White says, “Be pure!” m 
And the field of blue, “Be true! 
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Teachers say~this plan 


works wonders. 


A unique program 

that makes children 

want to learn health 
habits 


\ N THAT a delight it is to hit 
upon something that strikes 


a real, responsive note in your 
classes—something unique that 
makes the children want to learn. 


Here is a plan that teachers say 
works wonders in creating interest 
and enthusiasm. And at the same 
time it teaches the children to 
cme one of the most important 

ealth habits of today. 


You know, of course, that school 
nutrition authorities everywhere 
are stressing one health habit 
more and more—the hot cereal break- 
fast. They say that the hot cereal 
supplies just the mental and phys- 
ical energy to last the morning 
through. 


The plan offered here is pre- 
sented in such a way that it in- 
trigues the children immediately. 
It makes them want to eat a het 
cereal for breakfast. Conceived 
and worked out by a teacher of 
many years’ experience, it has 
been used with remarkable success 
by teachers in more than 50,000 
schools. 


Why we send you this plan 
and all material FREE 


So successful has this plan been in 
the health programs of schools 


What teachers say 


“I feel that it has started an invaluable habit among 


my children.’’ An Indiana teacher 


‘Your plan to get children to eat a hot cereal break- 
fast has worked wonderfully well in my school. Before 
starting the game few had hot cereal for breakfast. 


} 











FREE 





























ALL MATERIAL 


TO TEACHERS 












What this plan offers 


1. Graded contest devices to establish the 
hot cereal breakfast habit. 

2. Comprehensive outlines for teaching 
other fundamental health habits. 

3. Supplementary contest material. 

4. Picture awards for school rooms. 

5 

6 






. Outline of interesting talk to P. T. 
Association. 

. Bibliography of health teaching litera- 
ture. 
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One of the beautiful prize pic- 
tures in full colors. A choice of 
nineappropriatesubjec ts is given 

















from coast to coast, the Cream of 
Wheat Company is now distribut- 
ing it free—with all material—to 
any teacher who will use it in her 
work. Material and suggestions 
for groups of different ages from 
icieleegaeen to high school are 


offered. Everything is sent ready 
to use. A unique contest plan is 
included which enlists the co- 
operation of mothers. You will 
be delighted with the actual re- 
sults. Merely fill out and mail this 
coupon today. 





Minneapolis, Minn. 
Please send me, free, your 


Name and grade of school... 


Address... 





Cream of Wheat Company, Dept. N-7 


I a ainsi dSnab hua iansbepenbnawianatsdind ican bia saesalpncaleslineebasdiasaaldaanteh 


plan and material for teaching health 








Now all are profiting by it.’ A New York teacher a ear ——____— 
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Benen. Plays and Recitations 


Harvest Song 
By Elsie Duncan Yale 


As prelude is played, girl, personat- 
ing Columbia, enters, and takes place 
in center of platform. The song is 
sung to tune “Auld Lang Syne.” With 
first verse, boys and girls enter, carry- 
ing sheaves of grain, and arrange them 
about Columbia. With second verse, 
boys and girls carrying fruit of all 
kinds come upon platform, and offer 
them to Columbia. With third verse, 
buys as miners in overalls, tiny lamps 
in caps, carry buckets or baskets of 
coal, while fishermen in slickers and 
waterproof caps carry nets. With last 
verse, all group to form tableau. 


Oh, we’re Columbia’s helpers as we 
reap our harvest field; 

Such golden wealth and treasure may 
our every acre yield. 

And so we gladly garner for the barn 





and for the bin, 
Oh, we’re Columbia’s helpers, as the 
grain we garner in! 


| 


Oh, we’re Columbia’s helpers in the | 
groves and orchard ways; 

And fruit in greatest plenty we have | 
worked so hard to raise. 

Reward of bounteous harvest we were 
very sure to win, 

Oh, we’re Columbia’s helpers, as the 
fruit we gather in! 


Oh, we’re Columbia’s helpers from the 
mines so dark and deep, 

For in the dark earth buried, 
hidden treasures sleep. 

And we’re the fishers daring who put 
out so far to sea, 

Columbia there has treasure, 
fishermen are we! 


many 





and her 


There’s treasure on the mountain 
height and treasure on the plain, 
The wealth of orchards and of groves, 

the wealth of golden grain; 
There’s treasure in the waters deep 
and treasure in the mine, 


America, America, what wondrous 
gifts are thine! 
Goldenrod 


By Frances Wright Turner 


A band of knights came down the hill, 
Riding all together; 

Their armor glistened in the sun 
Of the bright September weather. 

Ah, but they were a goodly host, 
Gallant, and tall, and bold, 

Hillside and valley where they rode 
Was a sea of moving gold. 


Then I went out across the fields, 
That I might learn their name, 
To ask their mission, who they were, 

And whence and why they came. 


I greeted the foremost of them all, 
And said to him, “My lord, 
Tell me the name of these noble 
knights?” 
He nodded, “Goldenrod.” 


I watch now for their golden plumes 
In bright September weather, 

Over the hillside where they come 
Riding all together. 


I know them now, like friends of old, 
They seem to smile and nod, 
For they come to make the world more 
bright, 
These knights of Goldenrod. 





September 

By F. G. Sanders 
The grapes are slowly turning 
To purple overhead; 
The apples all are burning, 
With streaks of gold and red; 
The goldenrod is lifting 
Its flaming torches high; 
The sleepy clouds are drifting 
Like ships across the sky, 
And through the golden weather 
From hill and wood and glen, 
Sweet wild things sing together, 
“September’s come again.” 

Selected. 


The House of Health 
By Maude Wood Henry 


The children who live in the House of 
Health 
Are happy and well and strong; 
They study and play the livelong day, 
And they sleep the whole night long; 
They are happy and well and strong 
because 
They’ve learned 
health laws. 


to keep the good 


When morning comes to the House of 
Health, 
The children jump out of bed 
And blithely scrub in a bowl or tub, 
Till they’re tingling and rosy-fed, 
And fresh as a daisy—that’s the way 
That children always should start the 
day. 


| 


At breakfast-time, in the House of 
Health, 
Each child has an appetite; 
The breakfast-food does taste so good 
When one has slept all night. 
Whole-wheat, oatmeal, and fruit and 
milk 
Make children feel as fine as silk. 


The air is pure in the House of Health. 
If weather be foul or fair, 
It’s never closed tight—day or night 
Some windows are open there; 
That’s why the children have bright 
eyes, 
For fresh air makes them exercise. 


There are rules to keep in the House of 
Health, 
But when you’ve once begun, 

It is simple, quite, to live just right, 
And the good health game is fun. 
All boys and girls who’re well and 

strong 
Are as happy as kings the whole day 
long. 





Fiddlers Three 
By Mabel Gibson 


Up in a leafy maple tree, 
Merrily playing sat fiddlers three. 
Fach had a bow and each a string, 
And oh, they made that maple ring 
Playing over the happy tune 
They learned in honor of the moon, 
With one note this way, and one note 
that, 
And each note just a trifle flat. 
For three notes on a single string 
Makes fiddling quite a _ pleasant 
thing, 
And jolly fiddlers never tire, 
Who play for love and not for hire, 
Up in a leafy maple hid, 
The good old tune of Katydid. 


My Pearls 
By Myrtle Barber Carpenter 


I have a lovely string of pearls 
Set deep in coral pink, 

They’ve come to me, just one by one, 
Since I was born, I think. 

And if I brush and treat them well, 
T’ll have them till I’m old, 

And they are worth, the doctor says, 
Far more than beads of gold. 


iI must not let them get decayed, 


Nor let bad tartar blight; 
Too many sweets I must not eat, 
And things too hard not bite. 
You, too, have pearls which you should 
prize, 
So keep them flashing white! 
For teeth are guardians of our health— 
Let’s always treat them right. 


When Mother’s Gone Away 
By G. V. R. Wolf 


When Mother’s gone away it’s mighty 
lonesome; 
The kitchen seems so any and so 
strange, 
The fire doesn’t crackle as it wile: to, 
The pots won’t bubble on the kitchen 


range. 
And Mother’s apron hanging in the 
corner, 
That always seemed so pretty and 
so gay, 


Looks limp and lonely, waiting there 
for Mother, 
For Mother dear, when she has gone 
away. 


When Mother’s gone my daddy doesn’t 
whistle 
Or tell good jokes or dance me on 
his knee, 
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Entertainment Books for the Fall Months 


Pieces and Plays for October Days. 
for all the important schoolroom holidays in October: Autumn Festivals— 
little plays and recitations having to do with the wind, leaves, fruits, birds, 
Hiawatha Play; Columbus Day—dialogues, plays, 
More than half the book devoted to Halloween mate- 
Dialogues and Plays for Country Schools. Contains 27 selections, many 


Pieces and Plays for Primary Pupils. 


PRICE OF EACH OF THE ABOVE BOOKS, 40 CENTS 
F. A. Owen Publishing Company 


Order From Office Nearest to You 


Contains entertainment material 


recitations, and 


Part I consists of clever recita- 
nd plays, and the pageant “The Pied 


s, lowa—San Francisco, Cal. 








| But prowls about the living room ang 
| kitchen, 
For he is lonesome, too, you gee, 
My little pussy-cat just sleeps anq 
dozes, 
While even Fido doesn’t want to 
play; 
The clock’s “tick-tock! 
never-ending,— 
Time drags along, when Mother's 
gone away. 


tick-tock!” jg 


When Mother comes the fire just snaps 


and crackles, 
The kitchen’s full of bustling Mother. 
sounds; 
The kettle’s singing, and my daddy 
whistles, 
While Fido jumps so high he almost 
bounds; 
And Mother’s apron looks so dear and 
comfy, 
The clock ticks “joy-time,” just as 
plain, 
And even pussy frisks about and gam- 
bols— 


The world is bright, for Mother’s 
home again! 


In September 
By Cora Curtis Long 


The days are still and golden, 
The nights are clear and cool; 

And groups of merry children 
Go tripping off to school. 


The hazelnuts are wearing 
Brown jackets snug and warm; 
The butterflies are whirling 
In a bright and shining storm. 


The cornfields nod and whisper 
To a saucy vagrant breeze; 
Jack Frost tries out his brushes 
On elm and poplar leaves. 


The squirrels scold and chatter, 
And the droning, drowsy hum 
Round the gray hives in the orchard 

Tells us September’s come. 


The Apple Tree 
By Maude M. Grant 


The time it was spring, and the apple 
tree brown 

Said, “I must now hurry and make me 
a gown,” 

So it made a gown dainty, of pink and 
of white, 

And the apple tree, dressed, was 4 
beautiful sight. 


The wind and the rain tore the beaut 
ful gown, 

| “I must make a work-dress,” said the 
apple tree brown, 

So it busied itself as can plainly be 
seen, 

And made it a work-dress, a garment 
of green. 





“Now I must take care of my babies 
each day, 

My babies are apples, so round and * 
gay. 

The bright Sun will help me,” the 4 
ple tree said, 

“He’ll paint all my apples both yellow 
and red.” 


And now it is autumn, and here y 


may see, F 
With branches all bending, the frult 
laden tree, Fi 
And when the fruit’s gathered # 
stored safe away, 
The big tree will sleep till another 
spring day. 
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py? 
‘I had to go 
to London 
to find out !” 


‘CUT’ 


S° often we find it difficult to understand and accept the 
things that make us happy! 

This Missouri girl had to travel all the way to London to 
realize the truth of foot happiness. She found — 

But we shall let her tell the story in her own way. 

“Last summer my Aunt Margaret in New York invited 
me to go to Europe with her. 

“It seemed so wonderful, for I had lived rather quietly, 
doing but few of the things most girls do. I seldom danced 
or played golf and tennis. I often thought I was different 
from other girls. But now I should have some real fun. 

“I met her in New York and we had a glorious time 
shopping for the things I needed on the trip. New gowns, 
hats, lingerie, wraps, baggage — for two whole days we 
simply reveled in the fine shops. 

“But the next morning when we sailed I was a wreck. 
I felt that I wanted to sit still in a deck chair the rest of my 
life. My Aunt told me I needed Arch Preserver Shoes. She 
had worn them a long time, she said, and they had stopped 
her foot aches. But I insisted that my feet were all right. 
I thought I was merely tired. 

“Yet, I realized that I was actually dreading the ‘ordeal’ 
of the trip. On the steamer I sat alone while she walked the 
deck and joined in the games. I never in my life before felt 
s0 useless, 

“Then came the evening before we were to dock. My 
Aunt looked at me seriously and said: ‘The first thing we do 
in London is to get you a pair of Arch Preserver Shoes. I’m 
not going to allow you to spoil this trip for both of us! 

“And so I came to know the Arch Preserver Shoe. I had 
a delightful trip, and I’ve been having good times ever 
since. I had to go to London to find out, but my foot happi- 
ness is worth it! 

“I have never enjoyed things so much, and I have never 
before worn such lovely shoes.” 

What a wonderful experience it is to discover a new world 
of happiness and pleasure — merely by securing the right 
kind of stylish shoes! 

More than a million women are now enjoying this life of 
activity, and are taking their “18,908 steps a day”’ in the 
smartest shoes without an ache or the slightest foot annoy- 
ance, 

They know the wonder of “comfort concealed, beauty 
revealed.” They know the great difference between ordinary 
Sagging-arch shoes and the Arch Preserver Shoe that is 
scientifically designed to provide a perfect walking base 
without sacrificing a particle of style. 
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They know how its wider, stronger, more accurately 
shaped built-in steel arch gives support to the general foot 
structure; how its flat inner sole allows nerves, muscles and 
blood-vessels to function freely; how its distinctive heel 
structure prevents slipping forward; how its heel-to-ball 
system of fitting insures your getting your exact size. 

The exclusive combination of these features cannot be 
successfully imitated because the Arch Preserver Shoe is 
protected by basic patents which have been upheld by the 
highest courts. Never has the idea of ‘‘comfort concealed” 
been developed so thoroughly. 

And as to “beauty revealed,”’ you have the very newest 
modes from Paris and New York, designs that make the 
most of every delightful curve and line of your foot, styles 
originated especially for us and available in only the Arch 
Preserver Shoe. 


Send coupon for booklet “A New World,” and the name of your 


dealer who can supply Arch Preserver Shoes for you and your children 
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Look for trade-mark on sole and 


ree. one genuine ‘without it. Fe) 
Yr guarantee. Sold by 2000 
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Hose 
“KEEPS THE FOOT WELL~ 


ortsmouth, Ohio. Made for men 





Mpany, Inc., Rockland, Mass. 
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Supports where support is needed — 
bends where the foot bends 
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The Selby Shoe Co., 602 7th St., Portsmouth, O. 
Send postpaid booklet, N-02, “‘A New World” 
and name of dealer. 

Name ........ 

St. and No. 

Ps  - ° State 


I usually buy my shoes from..... 
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N. E. A. Th : “The Teach f America” 
» date Dike eme. € 1eacners O mMmerica 
SIXTY-FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING HELD IN SEATTLE, JULY 3-8, 1927 
N HIS opening address before the annual’ ers’ economic, social, and professional welfare ers of yesterday, were among the outstanding 
convention of the National Education Asso- as related to tenure, pension and retirement features of the general sessions. 
ciation, President Blair set forth the pur- funds, and vacations and sabbatical year; the Under the auspices of the Seattle public 
pose of the sixty-fifth meeting in these World Federation of Education Associations; gchools, a pageant, “Forest Trails,” was pre. 
words: “This great association, whose objec- the teacher as related to the school board, the  gented by a cast of ten thousand children above 
tive is to elevate and exalt the profession of community, the legislature, political parties, and the third grade, including one thousand gitk 
teaching and to promote the cause of education the parent; the contributions to American life and boys from the high schools. The pageant 
throughout the United States, is giving over written by a former Seattle elementary school 
this program to the consideration of the eco- teacher in the words of the great naturalist 
nomic, social, and professional conditions and John Muir, telling the story of the Pacific North. 
needs of the teachers of America—the first and west, and picturing in song and dance the glories 
last line of defense of the Republic. We believe of nature, her mountains, trees, and flowers al 
that the citizens in the districts, counties, and the birds and beasts of the forests, was dedi. 
states of the Nation must come more and more cated to President Blair as a tribute to his work 
to see that the having and holding of the right for the youth of the nation. 
pose teacher in the schools of America is our A most unusual exhibit of material represent. 
chiefest concern i iviti : 
. ative of the activities of Seattle school girls 
With the largest registration of delegates of and boys from the kindergarten jxuak te 
any convention of this organization, namely high school was shown at Alexander Hamilton 
= a ee ae ta School throughout the convention, 
N. E. A. members, ¢ > thi velve e exhibit presented the types of school li 
thousand in attendance, the association held a which Roatiin ig aie ati 
most successful meeting. : The hospitable city of Seattle provided in 
A vesper service on Sunday afternoon in Vol- many ways for the comfort and pleasure of h 
unteer Park opened the convention. The Repre- guests. Rides around the city prose el “i 
sentative Assembly held four meetings and there near-by points of interest pe trans etal , 
were eight general sessions. Afternoons were to school exhibits, teas daily bou aie a fl 
devoted to the meetings of the thirty-one de- ers for delegates ‘exceptional Prior - all bo 
partments and allied organizations. The Fourth ings, the opening of clubs to members of the N. 
of July was left free with the exception of a E A and a reception and dance woe tedleatie 
general session in the morning. The greetings os the cordial welcome extended by Seattle and OR] 
a ee Cornelia 8. Adair the hospitality and good will which was appara: [| Fj 
_ hig : — : on every side. ‘ 
8 = i ee aeeceinnee en seienael OR the first time in the history of the As- A number of cities have invited the 1928 con- se 
A ar “ as a - tee eh sociation, the N. E. A. has elected as its vention, but it is quite probable that the mect- | ‘%m™—at 
resiaen alr, When presiding over e president a classroom teacher. Miss Cor- ° ° ° . . their back 
meetings of the convention, wielded a gavel of nelia : Adair, i gy a wet ing next summer will be held in Minneapolis. But 
eculiar significance -esente : P head the organization during 1927-1928. ut mo 
peculi 7 wguine ge preaanin’ ri nim it he Miss Adair has been identified with the Officers for 1927-1928 t that. T 
general session on July Fourth by Miss Caro- Association in an official capacity for many Cinaiite &. Adio lected ident of th at that, 
line S. Woodruff, Principal, State Normal Train- years, and is thus familiar with its spirit N stomal $i ioe po i 9 M — an e bos trouble, E 
ing School, Castleton, Vermont. The base of and development. She is experienced as an venaainersens ucation Association for 1927-1 ” T instituted 
the gavel is made from wood grown on the site executive, having been an officer in many Superintendent Francis G. Blair became firs 
of dhe atk lial ta Wasminaer wince ia 4907 state and national nage . vice-president, and other vice-presidents were warded by 
: : Her interest in the cause of education . ° , . P Maw . eae 
Vermont declared her independence. The wood ed 1 es served for twenty- pies elected as follows: A. T. Allen ot North Caro That m 
; which she has serv y-two yea lina; Ira T. Chapman, Superintendent of Schools ss 
from which the head of the gavel is made grew as a classroom teacher, led her to work for ‘hd * Pp eoshigg Pp . a ae ship is cau 
on the field where the Battle of Bennington was advances in legislation in Virginia in re- Elizabeth, New Jer wench A. G. Crane, President, is the resi 
fourcht. “The handle signifies authority, leader- gard to teachers’ pensions, tenure, and so University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming; ‘ 
_ eee on. Miss Adair holds a bachelor’s degree Florence M. Hale, State Agent for Rural Educa f “arming, 
ship, power,” declared Miss Woodruff. “It was : liz Mar 1] d has : f ote s 
. ' ‘ from William and Mary College an » tion, Augusta, Maine; R. L. Jones, Superintend- fof proper r 
made from wood which came from a tree still also studied in other universities. / yh eagle Saggy?” athena + J. Ree 
standing on the little Plymouth farm, where, When interviewed by one of the editors of es ee en a ee Challen; 
fifty-five years ago to-day, on July 4, 1872, Cal- NorMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS of Idaho; Agnes Samuelson, State Superintent- shia 
ln A ante Se ie aii se after her election, Miss Adair said of educa- ent of Public Instruction, Des Moines, Iowa; Prompt act 
vin Coolidge first saw the light of day, and who cg. Re aars th ional Ay : oaee slifeanige | introd 
; § : tion: “In the last ten years the Nationa Claude W. Sandifur of Lankershim, California; uced 
himself has graciously given the wood to be Education Association has passed through é nae eae iy John $. | nutrition 
used for this purpose.” a wonderful period of growth equalled only H. G. Senter of Omaha, Nebraska; - onn a V 
by the growth of the state and local associa- Vaughan, State Superintendent of Public I f aided ther 


The meetings of the Representative Assem- 
bly were devoted to reports of committees and 
officers; to a discussion of plans and policies for 


tions. Teachers everywhere are learning 
the value of teamwork and are uniting to 
press toward their common goals. 




















struction, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma; and 


J. 0. 


Webb, Superintendent of Schools, Harrisburs 


necessity f 


homes for retired teachers, with an announce- “In the next decade,” Miss Adair contin- sae : 
sath ih thin Pad wei len ume td hen at ued, “we shall see the appropriations for Henry Lester Smith, Dean, School of Educi- Maln 
Olive M. Jones who as chairman of the com- pe eager eet yh Re ee ieee A tion, Indiana University, Bloomington, Indians} | Mvautr 
: : 2 h : able seat in a well-built schoolhouse; adult ae lected t if little bod 
mittee has given generously of her time and ef- illiteracy banished; the number of high was re-elected treasurer. niall 
fort in behalf of this measure; to a discussion school graduates increased by _ thousands; . arlety 0; 
of a new basis for delegate representation; to a con pod he iyo et oi pore a encetiens Saapoes ass health and 
ae . jae ae wl 1ts own) ecnnique an code of e 1cs ¢ ) rtant r solutions adopt - 
discussion of the policy of the N. E. A. toward attracting to its ranks a rightful proportion Some of the nant oe hag ” vt f the N.E Nutritio 
private foundations and other national organi- of the best minds of the country. We shall ed by the Representative Assembly 0 i an ideal fi 
zations, international relations, and federal leg- then have a National Department of Educa- A. on July 8, 1927, are as follows: AG 00 
islation with emphasis upon the great need for a tion, devoting most of its energies to re- Teachers, who are prepared for their work hi rape Nut: 
proper understanding of the Education Bill and search, and a Secretary of Education in the a generous liberal education, and by sound pl high import 
tee a i i ; President’s Cabinet. All these things and aad deeintes shah ts ided for # f pk 
close co-operation in working for its passage. many others will be accomplished by the fessional training, shall be provided tt “ Plies the be 
Nominations for officers of the N. E. A. were teachers unitedly working on their common schools. The N. E. A. believes that the minim bohydrates 
made from the floor at the first meeting of the problems.” of training for teaching should be not less thé Phosphor 3 
Representative Assembly. Two unusual things four years beyond high school graduatio Cle and Ned 
marked the nomination for president; first, Teachers should be paid salaries which are bui . * 
there was only one candidate, and second, the mensurate with the investment which must wi 
nominee was a classroom teacher. Miss Cor- by the teachers of economics, vocations, geog- made in preparing for teaching and with the . And its : 
nelia 5. Adair, a junior high school teacher of raphy, literature, and dramatics; the economic portance of the service rendered, After 4 aa favorite wit 
Richmond, Virginia, was elected president of the and professional status of the American col- bationary period during which they demonsttt C 
Association for one year. lege teacher, high school teacher, elementary their acceptability for the service, art — 
At meetings of the General Session many in- school teacher, and rural school teacher; and should enjoy tenure during continued efficien and undergc 
teresting subjects were presented. The teach- tributes to some of the great teachers and lead- (Continued on page 80) easily digest 
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Careful .. Teacher. . 


Nervous hands twisting and tugging 
at a handkerchief—downcast eyes 
avoiding your gaze—a frightened 
little girl stands before you. Your 
sympathy stirs. Then, remembering 
her listless conduct, her lack of in- 
terest in class work—you sternly 
bring yourself to deliver the reproof 
you deem necessary. But be careful, 
Teacher. Bevery careful, For it may 
be that the censure will do more 
harm than good. It may be that a 
different kind of treatment is needed. 


ORMERLY, backward children were considered 

“just stupid”. With the exception of an occa- 

sional reprimand, little attention was given to 
them—and still less to discovering the reasons for 
their backwardness. 


But modern educators were not content to let it go 
at that. They determined to uncover the roots of the 
trouble. Enlisting the aid of nutrition authorities, they 
instituted widespread investigations. And were re- 
warded by establishing the following facts: 


That much of the mental dullness and poor scholar- 
ship is caused by physical defects. That this condition 
is the result of malnutrition. And finally, and most 
alarming, that one-third of our children suffer from lack 
of proper nourishment! 


Challenged by the seriousness of the situation, 
prompt action was taken to end it. Hot lunches were 
introduced in schools all over the country. Classes in 
hutrition were originated. And thousands of teachers 
aided the movement by explaining to their pupils the 
necessity for eating properly. 


To prevent malnutrition 


. Malnutrition can be avoided—it can be checked— 
iflittle bodies receive daily, and in correct proportion, 
a variety of the vital elements which are essential to 
health and well-being. 


Nutrition experts have long considered Grape-Nuts 
an ideal food in this respect. Eaten with milk or cream, 
Grape-Nuts provides an admirably balanced ration, of 
high importance in the daily diet. For Grape-Nuts sup- 
plies the body with dextrins, maltose, and other car- 
bohydrates, for heat and energy; iron for the blood; 
Phosphorus for the teeth and bones; proteins for mus- 
cle and body-building; and the essential vitamin-B, a 
builder of the appetite. 

And its rich, tangy, nut-like flavor makes it a great 
favorite with all who try it. 


Grape-Nuts is made of wheat and malted barley, 
and undergoes a special baking process which makes it 
easily digestible. And it is a crisp food—requiring the 





















thorough chewing which is such an important factor 
in helping to keep the teeth and gums firm and healthy. 

Grape-Nuts, so very delicious, so very beneficial, is 
an ideal food for children, under-nourished or well. And 
many teachers do not hesitate to tell their children 
about it. 

About yourself 

Many people have acquired the habit of eating a 
light, incomplete breakfast. Yet at breakfast, after the 
long fast of the night, it is doubly important that the 


Gre dtns is one of the Post 
Health Products, which include also 
Instant Postum, Postum Cereal, Post 
Toasties, Post’s Bran Flakes, and 
Post's Bran Chocolate. 


© 1927, P. Co., Inc. 
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Careful! 





body receive sufficient nourishment to carry on through 
the morning hours. 

You would enjoy Grape-Nuts. Because it is so deli- 
cious. Because it is so crisp. Because it is so very bene- 
ficial. We'd like you to try it for breakfast tomorrow 
morning. Truly, it is a splendid food for you. Your gro- 
cer sells it—or you can take advantage of the free 
offer below. 





Gn, |, 9-27 


| MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


| Postum Compawy, INCORPORATED, | 
1} Battle Creek, Mich. i} 


Please send me, free, two trial packages of Grape-Nuts, together 
|| with “A Book of Better Breakfasts,” by a former physical director of } 
| Cornell Medical College. | 
| 

















| In Canada, address Canavian Postum Company, Lp. 
|} 812 Metropolitan Bldg., Toronto 2, Ontario_ 


| ——— 
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(Continued from page 78) 
and provision for retirement allowances based 
upon sound actuarial evidence, and involving con- 
tributions by teachers as well as by the public, 
should be established on a state-wide basis. 

Curricula and courses of study adapted to in- 
dividual needs should be made available. 

In their work in our schools all who attend 
them shall be placed in groups of such size and 
flexibility as to provide for their regular and 
continuous progress. Failure and repetition shall 
be considered abnormal. Educational and voca- 
tional guidance shall be considered a primary ob- 
ligation of organized education. Special classes 
and special opportunities shall be provided for 
the subnormal, the physically handicapped, and 
the delinquent, and provision shall be made for 
meeting the constantly changing interests of all 
children. Opportunities for general culture, for 
vocational training, for the cultivation of special 
talents, or for the removal of deficiencies shall be 
provided for those young people who are en- 
gaged in productive activities, and for adults. 

The administrative and supervisory local unit 
of control shall be made large enough to justify 
the employment of men and women with special 
training in educational leadership, administra- 
tion, and supervision of instruction. 

Lay boards of education shall select all admin- 
istrative officers, state, county, and city, on the 
basis of their professional qualifications and at- 
tainment. 

State, county, city, and other boards of educa- 
tion shall be elected on non-partisan ballots, 
chosen, for relatively long terms, at large from 
the area which the board is to serve, and the 
terms of office of members shall be so arranged 
as to make it impossible to select a majority of 
the members of the board at any one election. 

The distinction between the lay control of pub- 
lic education and the professional administration 
of schools shall be acknowledged in the law and 
in the rules of boards of education. Appoint- 
ment of teachers and of all other employees shall 
be only upon nomination of the superintendent 
of schools. Courses of study and curricula, the 
adoption of textbooks and the provision for edu- 
cational supplies shall be proposed by the super- 
intendent of schools in co-operation with the 
members of the supervisory teaching staff for 
the consideration of the board of education. The 
annual budget showing unit costs for each item of 
the educational program shall be prepared by the 
superintendent and his staff and submitted to 
the board of education for consideration. The 
recommendations for buildings and equipment 
based upon an evaluation of the present plant 
and a forecast of future needs shall be presented 
to the board of education by the superintendent 
of schools. A report of the achievement of the 
schools based upon scientific inquiry shall be re- 
quired of the superintendent of schools and he 
should ask for further support only upon the 
basis of such proved efficiency. 

Our schools should be financed upon a state- 
wide basis. It should be recognized that it is the 
prime duty of each state to guarantee to each 
individual a satisfactory minimum program of 
education in each of the several areas for tax- 
ation and for the administration of schools 
throughout the state. 

It should be the obligation of each state to 
provide a department of education equipped to 
certify as to the adequacy of all local programs 
of education in meeting state standards. This 
state department of education through research, 
through experimentation, and through personal 
leadership should stimulate local communities to 
provide more adequate programs of education 
than the state can require, to the end that the 
state’s minimum acceptable program may from 
time to time be advanced. 

The Federal Government, which has long ac- 
cepted responsibility for conducting inquiries 
and disseminating information concerning the 
public schools of the nation, should enlarge the 
scope of its scientific inquiry with respect to edu- 


cation and increase its support of this undertak- 
ing. This most important function of the Na- 
tional Government can be best carried out by the 
establishment of a Department of Education 
with a Secretary in the President’s Cabinet. The 
N. E. A. pledges its aggressive support to the 
Curtis-Reed Bill which provides for the estab- 
lishment of a Department of Education and for 
the more adequate support of scientific research 
in education under the direction of a Secretary 
of Education. 

The N. E. A. recommends that the program of 
physical and health education already provided 








Educational Progress During the 


Last Decade 


N his annual report, J. W. Crabtree, Sec- 
retary of the N. E. A., summarized the 
Association’s progress since 1917, when he 
became Secretary and when the organiza- 
tion’s headquarters were moved from Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, to Washington, D. C. In 
that period, according to Mr. Crabtree, the 
membership has increased from 8,000 to 
more than 170,000. 

The Secretary placed particular emphasis 
on the problem of teacher tenure and su- 
perintendent tenure. He pointed out that 
a few years ago many superintendents op- 
posed the principle of permanent tenure for 
teachers, but that this attitude has almost 
entirely changed recently and that su- 
perintendents are co-operating with teach- 
ers’ organizations in bringing about condi- 
tions whereby teachers are assured of per- 
manent positions so long as their work is 
well done. 

Superintendent tenure, according to Mr. 
Crabtree, presents a vital problem to-day. 
Tenure for superintendents, he said, must 
come through the co-operative efforts of 
the teachers just as teacher tenure laws 
have been secured with the co-operation of 
superintendents. 

Secretary Crabtree suggested that Ameri- 
can Education Week, observed in Novem- 
ber, be made a world-wide celebration to 
recognize public education. He also urged 
that educators unite in behalf of legislation 
in the interest of child welfare and the new 
Education Bill to establish a Department 
of Education with a Secretary in the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet. 

The post-war growth of the N. E. A. was 
compared with general educational prog- 
ress in the United States. Mr. Crabtree 
pointed out that in the past ten years there 
has been an increase in high school enroll- 
ment from 1,600,000 to 4,000,000; an in- 
crease in attendance at summer schools 
from 40,000 to 250,000; an increase in the 
number of consolidated schools from 5,000 
to 15,000; in teachers colleges authorized 
to grant degrees, from 20 or 25 to more 
than 100; in states having sound retire- 
ment laws, from 4 or 5 to 22; in states hav- 
ing tenure laws, from 5 to 14; an increase 
in the value of school property from §2,- 
000,000,000 to $4,000,000,000; an increase in 
average salaries for teachers from $600 to 
$1,300; and in the expenditures for public 
school education from $750,000,000 to $2,- 
000,000,000. 




















in many centers be extended to all of the schools 
of the nation. In the development of this pro- 
gram it urges that re-emphasis be given to the 
teaching of the evil effects of narcotic drugs and 
of alcoholic beverages. 

In order that even a minimum program of edu- 
cation may be provided for the boys and girls in 
the sections of the United States suffering from 
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the devastation of the flood it is necessary that 
support be provided from other than local ang 
state sources. The N. E. A. therefore urges the 
Congress of the United States to make appropri. 
ations sufficient to meet this educational emer. 
gency. 

The growing tendency of state legislatures to 
pass laws compelling or forbidding the teaching 
of particular subjects or topics in the public 
schools is an unwise and dangerous practice 
which if continued will transform our educ. 
tional institutions, now consecrated to the teach- 
ing of the truth, into prejudiced schools devoted 
to the interests of special propaganda. The N 
K. A. deprecates and condemns this tendency om 
contrary to the more fundamental intentions of 
legislatures and as frustrative of society’s basic 
desires to keep schools wholesome and demp. 
cratic. 

The N. E. A., in recognition of the personality, 
the military genius, the unequaled courage, and 
the great leadership of George Rogers Clark, 
during the War of the Revolution, endorses the 
movement to build a great permanent memorial 
at Vincennes, Indiana, the site of Clark’s great. 
est achievement, as a perpetual inspiration to all 
Americans. 

The N. E. A. wishes to urge that the U. S. Sec. 
retary of Commerce secure, in the 1930 census, 
information in regard to illiteracy in this coun 
try. 

Extracts From Speeches 
THE WORLD FEDERATION OF EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS 


“The sporting trait of the French people made 
them forget the obnoxious debt issue when Cap- 
tain Lindbergh landed at Le Bourget,” declared 
Augustus O. Thomas, State Commissioner of Ed- 
ucation, Augusta, Maine, and President of the 
World Federation of Education Associations, 

“Sporting blood is the most common blood of 
the human race and should be utilized in bring- 
ing about international understandings and in 
relieving national jealousies and racial hatreds. 
It is a trait worth cultivating. We seldom have 
trouble with a good sportsman. Through this 
element, we are closer to the French people to- 
day than we have been since the Armistice, 
Much international trouble comes from intellec- 
tual rather than economic or political difficulties. 
The sporting element is closely allied to the social 
side of life. We need to cultivate each other in 
order to clear away misunderstandings.  Igno- 
rance causes misunderstandings. Misunderstant- 
ings cause hatreds and hatreds cause war. War, 
therefore, becomes an intellectual problem. 

“Our schools can do more than any other influ- 
ence to break down the wall of prejudice. The 
sporting sense should be developed. It is the 
‘wooden horse’ by means of which we can break 
into the walled city of human hatreds. It wil 
strip the mask of deceit from the face of racial 
and national jealousies. If the nations can b 
brought together and can find a common interest 
to absorb their attention, they would make mort 
wholesome treaties on economic and diplomatic 
issues. Baseball enthusiasts can visit all night 
about their famous players and the great game 
they have witnessed. Golf players have a com 
mon topic to cement friendships. Connoisseurs 
of antiquities never tire of each other. Many last 
ing friendships have been found on the links, the 
gridiron, and the diamond. If the schools have 
a world-wide mission, it is to clear up the idea 
that some are the chosen people and that som 
are born superior to others in human rights. The 
Declaration of American Independence that 
men are created free and equal with certain 
alienable rights should be a world-wide principle 
the teaching of which will do much to enhance the 
value of the Golden Rule at home and abroad. 

“It is the mission of the World Federation 
bring together the leaders of youth and fom 
social and professional contacts which will enable 
them to see the way more clearly and thus lead 
the rising generation to right thinking and 18 ; 
attitudes.” (Continued on page 83) 
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STERNO TWO BURNER STOVE 


and Extinguisher 


(Heat not included) only 50c 
With FREE ‘‘Barnswallow’s’’ Cook Book 


Ahot drink and cooked dish at noontime 
are so tasty and much more healthful. 
Cooks, boils, frys—in a jiffy—equal to a 
kitchen stove. Fine for picnics and outings. 
Heat curling irons and flatirons. Quick 
meals at home, too. Sold by dealers, or 
send 50c to Sterno Corp., Dept. 592, 9 East 
37th Street, New York. 
(SINGLE BURNER STOVE 25c COMPLETE) 


STERN CANNED 


HEAT 


THE CLEAN, CONVENIENT FUEL 


Sterno 1s manufactured under U.S, Gov't. permit for 
use only as a fuel. 











TEACHERS SHOULD DRESS BETTER 


THOSE WELL DRESSED GET BEST RESULTS 
Teachers—Do you dress like a ‘frump’? Do you wear the 
same dress week after week until everyone knows ii and 
your individuality is lost? You can easily have three 
INDIVIDUALLY DESIGNED frocks at the price you now 
pay for one ‘Hand me down.”” Many teachers make $15.06 
to $100.00a month in spare times, designing and makiag 
gowns for their friends, Let usshow youhow. Write im- 
mediately, before you forget, to Franklin Institute, Dept. 
N604, Rochester, N Y. for 32 page, ‘GOWN BOCK”, It 
will be sent free to teachers, with sample lessons from this 
wonderful training. 


A Genuine Red Cross First Aid Cab- 
inet FREE for the sale of only TWO 
GROSS PENCILS! Read Page Seven! 


Takamine 


Bamboo Handle 
Tooth 
Brush 


$'7.50 


per gross 
















Consider 
these 
points : 









1. Scientific 

2. Inexpensive 

3. Reaches all 
the teeth 

4. Removes 
bacteria masses 

5. Sterilizes without 
injury 

6. Massages the Gums 


Then order from 


TAKAMINE CORPORATION, 
210 Rawson St., Long Island City, N. Y. 


Betatcbesviedvnics gross of Takamine Brushes 














NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Cheer Up Corner 
Conducted by Beth Bittersweet 


Beauty and Truth 


Beauty and Truth, and all that these 
contain, 


Drop not like ripened fruit about our 


eet; 

We climb to them through years of 
sweat and pain; 

Without long struggle, none did e’er 
attain 

The downward look from Quiet’s bliss- 
ful seat: 

— present loss may be the hero’s 
par 

Yet none can rob him of the victor 
heart 


Whereby the broad-realmed future is 
subdued, 
And Wrong, which now insults from 
triumph’s car, 
Sending her vulture hope to raven far, 
Is made unwilling tributary to Good. 
—James Russell Lowell. 


Lest You Forget 


One swallow may not make a sum- 
mer, but one big understanding heart 
will make a teacher a school mother. 
_Variety is the spice of schoolroom 
life. The reason people never tire of 
beautiful sunsets is because no two of 
them are alike. 

ge are really a very important per- 
son! 

You are not only a teacher, you are 
a nurse, doctor, mother, and house- 
keeper. On certain days you are a 
bank clerk and bookkeeper, and every 
day you are a judge, jury, and pros- 
ecuting attorney. 

Thus, you need to keep your head up, 
your heart big, and your smile bright. 

—Marta N. Huesing. 


Good Cheer Nuggets 


Many men owe the grandeur of their 
lives to their tremendous difficulties. 
—Spurgeon. 
A man without decision can never 
be said to belong to himself. 
—Foster. 
Do you say, “But my will is weak 
and wavering!” Train your will, then, 
till it becomes steady and strong, and 
you will be surprised to find how soon 
the act of willing develops the power 
of willing. 
—W. J. Dawson. 
It were a misfortune to have friends 
until I have learned in my loneliness 
not to be lonely; or to have wealth, un- 
til I am rich without it. 
—Muriel Strode. 
Learn to love the unlovely. Love 
the possibilities of high and fine things 
in people. Learn to help save these 





people to their higher, finer selves. 
—Minot J. Savage. 


The deeper men go into life, the | 
deeper is their conviction that this life 
is not all. It is an “unfinished sym- | 
phony.” A day may round out an in-| 
sect’s life, and a bird or a beast needs 
no to-morrow. Not so with him who | 
knows that he is related to God and) 
has felt “the power of an endless life.” 
—Maltbie D. Babcock. 
These are the things I prize and hold 
of dearest worth: 
Light of the sapphire skies, peace of 
the silent hills, 
Shelter of the forests, comfort of the 
grass, 
Music of the birds, murmur of little 
rills 
And best of all along the way, friend- 
ship and mirth. 
—Van Dyke. 


“Ah! if our souls but poise and swing 
Like the compass in its brazen ring, 
Ever level and ever true 

To the toil and task we have to do, 

We shall sail securely, and safely reach 
The Fortunate Isles.” 












Above are pictured the Pro- 
phy-lac-tic Baby; the Pro- 
phy-lac-tic Small, for those 
who prefer a small - sized 
brush; and the Pro-phy- 
lac-tic Adult. 
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Task or pastime? 
Which is Oral Hygiene to your 


This free chart makes 


it a happy game. Send coupon 


below. 


O your pupils’ minds wander 

back to the vacation? Then 

show them that there is fun to be 
had in the classroom, too. 


With the Pro-phy-lac-tic Chart 
they have the same chance to ex- 
cel as in outdoor games. There 
are prizes to be won—gold stars to 
paste alongside their names—one 
star for each day they regularly 
brush their teeth. Competition 
becomes keen to see who will have 
the most stars. And every day 
this contest lasts, the tooth-brush 
habit is more firmly established. 

As the class progresses in regu- 
Jar brushing you can easily teach 
them correct brushing. Correct 
brushing is largely a matter of 
selecting the right tooth brush. 

The one scientifically correct 
tooth brush is the Pro-phy-lac-tic 
—the brush that reaches every 
tooth. It thoroughly cleans the 
corners and crevices as well as the 
surfaces. The large end tuft 
brushes even the oft-neglected 
backs of back teeth. 

The Pro-phy-lac-tic comes in 
Baby, Small, and Adult sizes. 
These are priced at 25c, 40c, and 
50c. 

You will find the chart espe- 
cially helpful when you begin the 
new term. The coupon below will 
bring it to your desk. Send it 
today. 








Name....-- 


VNC eee ee ee 





PRO-PHY-LAC-TIC BRUSH CoO., 

Florence, Mass., Dept. 69 
Gentlemen: Send me free one of your charts, t 
gold stars, to help me encourage my pupils to 
teeth more frequently. 


ether with 
rush their 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


« 


Exercise 

is good but 

clean teeth, 

sweet breath and 
good digestion are 
equally important. 
WRIGLEY’S does it. 








The Pathfinder 


The Best Current Events Weekly 
for Teachers and Pupils 
In each week’s issue all the important news of the day 


is skillfully condensed and interestingly presented and 
there is also a vast amount of general information of 


great value to teachers and pupils. 


Some of the helpful departments are: Digest of World 
Affairs; News Notes; Doings of Congress; From Other 
Recreation 
Hour; Around the Home; Letters from Readers; etc. 
regularly for The 
Pathfinder and find it an invaluable aid in their school 
We strongly urge all teachers who are not sub- 


Lands; Things Scientific; Question Box; 


Thousands of teachers subscribe 
work, 


scribers to send us their orders now. 
Subscription price $1.00 per year of 52 


With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, one year, $2.75. 
For prices with other helps see order blank below. 


You may order The Pathfinder now—either separ- 
ately or in combination with Normal Instructor- 


Order Now—Pay Later 











numbers. 











Primary Plans and the various other teaching helps with which it is offered at special re- 


duced prices 


and you need not make payment until October 15th. Simply check the items 


desired in order blank below, fill in your name and address and mail to us and your maga- 
zines and other helps will be mailed to you promptly, 


--Use This Order Blank—Remit October 15th If More Convenient—— 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 


Place cross (X) [] Please send me The Pathfinder for one year. 


Price $1.00. 


Susares to eae. () Please send me The Pathfinder and Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 


cate your order. both one year. 


Price $2.75. 


Also send me the helps checked below in combination with the above at the additional 


prices indicated. 

([] Instructor Picture Studies, Grp. 1, $1.20 add’l 

Lj Instructor Picture Studies, Grp. 11, $1.20 add’l 

(] Instructor Plan Books, $2.90 additional 

{_] Present-Day Standards for Teaching, $1.00 
additional 

(] Four Hundred Games, $1.20 additional 

(_] Pedagogical Pep, $1.20 additional 

(] Seeley’s Question Book, $1.20 additional 

(] The Year's Entertainments, $1.20 additional 

[] How 1! Did It, 80 cents additional 

(] Practical Selections, 80 cents additional 


This order totals ¢ 


Street or R. F. D. 


[Place a cross (X) in square opposite each book desired.] 


[] Poems Teachers Ask For, Book 1, 80 cts. add'l 
Poems Teachers Ask For, Book 11, 80 cts. add’l 
{ ] Instructor Poster Patterns, Bk. 1, 66 cts. add'l 
_} Instructor Poster Patterns, Bk. 11, 65 cts. add'l 
[_] Story-Book Poster Patterns, 65 cts. additional 
| Health Poster Patterns, 65 cents additional 
-] Mother Goose Health Posters, 65 cents add'l 
~ | School Window Decorations, 65 cents add’! 
[_] Instructor Jointed Tcys, Book 1, 50 cts. add’l 
[_] Instructor Jointed Toys, Book 11, 50 cts. add'l 
(See page 22 for descriptions of books here listed) 








which § OI am enclosing herewith. 
(CJ I agree to pay not later than Oct. 15, 1927. 


NOTE: For subscriptions to The Pathfinder to any point outside of the 48 states, add $1.00. For subscriptions to 
Normal! Instructor-Primary Plans to Canada, add 30 cents ; to other foreign countries, add SO cents. 








How to Teach Primary 
Children to Draw 


(Continued from page 40) 


eter and have the children place these 
in the center of their doilies and trace 
around the edge. This makes a border 
around each doily. The units may be 
placed on the creases in this border. If 
you wish to avoid creases in the finished 
mat or doily a pattern may first be 
folded and cut. The doily may then be 
cut by this pattern. The smaller or 
inside circle may be folded after it has 
been traced on the doily. The position 
of the creases is then indicated and the 
unit is repeated at each of the places 
so indicated. Turn the corners of 
square mats or doilies in the manner 
described in connection with the book- 
let cover. 

A hint in regard to the colors may be 
helpful. Use the darker colors for the 
larger spots in a design, and brighter 
colors for the smaller spots. The lines 
used along the border to give finish to 
the design should be the darkest lines 
of all. Draw with a_ well-pointed 
crayon. 

he above description, together with 
the illustrations, should be helpful to 
teachers of the first four grades in 
supplying children with an effective 
means of making simple decorations. 
The children enjoy making these _bor- 


ders and surface patterns and will in- [ 


vent units of their own after they un- 
derstand the method. 


Decorative Designs from 
State Flowers 


(Continued from page 35) 


and crimson. The berries resemble 
those of the huckleberry, and the leaves 
look very much like those of the holly. 
This combination of richly colored ber- 
ries and sharp pointed leaves gives the 
Oregon grape a highly decorative ap- 
pearance and makes it popular with 
all who see it. 

Like the huckleberry, the Oregon 
grape is good for cooking purposes 
and those who have sampled it say 
that jelly made from this berry sur- 
passes any other jelly they have ever 
tasted. 

This attractive shrub grows as far 
east as Nebraska, as far south as Ari- 
zona, and up to British Columbia, but 
it grows larger and is more beautiful 
in the lumber lands of Oregon than in 
any other locality. 

Design motifs: All parts of the 
Oregon grape make good material for 
design motifs. As has been stated, the 
leaves are very similar to those of the 
holly and possibilities like Motifs 3, 5, 
and 7 are very apparent. Then again, 
combinations of leaf and flower can be 
made up. This has been done in 
Motifs 2 and 4. 

The clusters of blossoms naturally 
grow in the same general groups as 
the berries shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration. To give an idea of 
their construction, two of the buds are 
sketched in the upper right-hand cor- 
ner of the panel. Motifs 7 and 2 and 
9 have been developed from the blos- 
soms. The influence of the berries is 
shown in Motifs 8, 11, and 12. 

With the three elements found in 
this shrub there are almost unlimited 
design possibilities. In addition to the 
actual construction of new motifs, 
many variations are _ possible by 
changing values and color combina- 
tions. 

Repetition of the simplest motifs 
such as Nos. 8 and 9 in borders or all- 
over patterns makes a very attractive 
decoration. 

Crafts work: In the lamp or 
candle shade shown, we have a com- 

(Continued on page 95) 


Are You “Job Satisfied’’? 
Work for Uncle Sam, 
$1140 to $3300 Year 


Teachers have a big advantage, because of their training 
and education. Over 25,000 positions are filled every year. 
These have big pay, short hours and pleasant work. Write 
immediately to Franklin Institute, Dept. N248, Rochester, 
N. Y., for free 32 page book with list of positions now 
open to teachers, and full particulars, 
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Women 
A teaspoonful of Horsford’s Acid 
ete wr 94 added to cold water is 
delightfully refreshing. Exhaust- 
ion and weariness disappear, 
strength and endurance increase, 
The tonic action of Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate, with its purity 
and reliability make it the ideal 
stimulant. Non-alcoholic. Dose: 
A teaspoonful three times a day 
in a glass of cold water. 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


All Draggists 
Rumford Chemical Works Providence, R.1, 















OVERBROOK: PA- 
PHILAD 


ELPHIA’S MOST 


EUROPEAN PLAN 
Overlooking Overbrook. 
Golf Course + Golf and 
Tennis Privileges- On the 
Lincoln Highway and Belt 
_ Line at Intersection of 
City Line « Lancaster Pike 
12 minutes from City Hal 
Fireproof Garage 

















‘The Breakers 
§o modern in equipment and 
well conducted it is known as 
one of the Worlds finest 


a ee 








INVITATIONS or ANNOUNCEMENTS: 100 with 
two sets of envelopes for $8.50 ; 50 for $5.00; 25 
for $3.75. Printed in either engraver’s script OF | 








text type on panelled stock. Visiting Cards: 
100 for $1.25; 50 for $1.00. Send for free samples. 


Write your copy plainly and mail to us with P.O. order to covér 
cost. Your order filled the day receivedand sent to you prepa!® 


F.A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO.., Dansville, ¥.'- 


















i) 
CX EARN LADIES 
MAWRIST WATC 
YS pores wrist watch of latest desig 
6-yewel guaranteed movement, 
, 25-yr. white gold fancy engraved a 
7 with jewel tip. Send for only 12 boxes Ment” 
p” Nova Galve Sell at 25c box. Watch givens” 
cérding to offer in Catalog sent with Salve Seat 
P 0 money, just name and address today: 
U.S. SUPPLY CO, Dept. P116. GREENVILLE M 
i 


Your Boys can get a Genuine Spalditg 
Leather Foot Ball Free of all Cost 4 
selling ONLY ONE-HALF GR0S 








PENCILS! Read Page Seven! 
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N. E. A. Theme: “The Teach- 
ers of America” 
(Continued from page 80) 


THE PROFESSIONAL WELFARE OF 
TEACHERS 


“There never has been a time when 
the professional opportunity and wel- 
fare of the classroom teacher has been 
more promising than to-day,” said Miss 
Florence Hale, State Director of Rural 
Education, Augusta, Maine. 

“We should all appreciate the signif- 
jeance of the fact that this year a 
classroom teacher is being nominated 
for the presidency of the National Ed- 
ucation Association, the greatest honor 
in the greatest education association in 

“the country. If elected, this will be the 
first real classroom teacher to be given 
this honor and even the nomination 
alone is very significant. I am _ not 
speaking of this matter at this time 
with any ‘political’ intent and like 
most N. E. A. members I do not believe 
in building up a spirit of ‘class’ groups 
inthe N. E. A. However, the fact that 
a classroom teacher is to be considered 
for this honor should not pass without 
classroom teachers’ especially realizing 
that it is significant of the changed at- 
titude toward their status and that it 
means increasing professional welfare. 

“For years it seemed to be an ac- 
cepted idea that in order to secure pro- 
fessional recognition — promotion — a 
teacher must leave the actual classroom 
and become a supervisor or a principal. 
It has been the bane of the superin- 
tendents’ existence that as soon as a 
teacher became ‘outstanding’ she 
would be lured out of the work she 
could do so well into some sort of ad- 
ministrative position, not only by finan- 
cial gain but more especially because of 
the greater opportunity for professional 
respect and honor. 

“No greater blessing can come to the 
teaching profession and to the children 
of this country than to have the day 
arrive when the classroom teacher need 
not go out of her schoolroom and give 
up the actual teaching of children to 
secure honor and promotion. If the 
highest honors educationally can come 
to an able teacher going on with her 
regular work in an actual classroom, 
the whole teaching profession will be 
benefited and we shall see more teath- 
ers enamoured of the real job of teach- 
ing and anxious to study further to 
better fit themselves for the work most 
of us in our hearts really love better 
than any cold problem of executive 
position—teaching children to know and 
love the great and beautiful things of 
the world. This is the brightest day 
educationally that the teachers of the 
world have seen.” 


THE SINGLE-SALARY SCHEDULE AS 
WorkEeD OuT IN SPOKANE 


“Spokane decided the question of 
salary in 1920, when, as one of the first 
cities in the United States to take such 
a stand, it adopted what is known as 
the single-salary schedule,” said Leona 
Coulter, Lewis and Clark High School, 
Spokane, Washington. 

The plan takes into consideration 
two factors, first, education or teach- 
Ing preparation, and second teaching 
experience, It is based on the theory 
that all teaching is of equal value and 
should be recognized in salary equiva- 
ent. All salaries of classroom teach- 
ers are computed on the same plan. A 
certain sum is taken as a basis. To 
this is added one hundred fifty dollars 
or each year of preparation beyond 
graduation from a four year high 
ae. The number of years for 
M ich salary credit may be obtained is 
Imited to five. A summer session is 
Counted as a fractional part of a year. 
alton to the above sums, fifty 
bon ars is allowed for each year of 
“aching experience up to a maximum 
of eleven years, 
rm Is plan serves as an incentive 
ward further education and provides 
- pportunity for it in increased 
is It gives the teacher who pre- 
oa work with small children the 
cee of doing so without the sac- 

ce of salary which often accom- 
Panies such a choice.” 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


THE STATE’S RESPONSIBILITY TO ITS 
RURAL SCHOOLS 


“The problem of rural school finance 
and its solution is intimately bound up 
in the larger problems of American 
citizenship, taxation, and school admin- 
istration,” said Miss Bernice McCoy, 
Professor of Education, University of 
Idaho, Moscow, Idaho. 

“With 62 per cent of the children of 
the nation attending the rural schools 
of this country,” continued Miss Mc- 
Coy, “it becomes imperative that we 
make it possible for those schools to 
give a type of education that shall fit 
this large number of potential citizens 
for life in a society where they are ex- 
pected to make distinct and construc- 
tive contributions individually and col- 
lectively. Unless this be done America 
will lose its heritage and its opportu- 
nity as a world benefactor and leader, 
because the character and quality of its 
society will become little, if any better, 
than that of the countries of the Old 
World with their caste systems. A 
nation like ours cannot'work out her 
destiny with the incubus of a large 
peasant class. 

“The question resolves itself into 
whether we shall maintain and ad- 
vance our world leadership sanely and 
constructively through an enlightened 
and intelligently active citizenry.” 


SocraAL STUDIES AND CITIZENSHIP 


, “What shall be taught in history and 
civics and the other social studies and 
how it shall be taught constitutes the 
most important curriculum problem 
that confronts the United States at the 
present time,” declared Jesse H. New- 
lon, Superintendent of Schools, Denver. 

“The question as to who shall write 
the social studies curriculum is one of 
our most important problems. Histo- 
rians, teachers, and curriculum special- 
ists must by the soundness of their 
work win the confidence of the public 
so that the public will entrust to them 
the determination of what shall be 
taught in history and civics and how it 
shall be taught. The maturity of the 
pupils will determine what facts shall 
be presented in a given grade. But the 
truth uncolored by the views of any 
economic, social, political, or religious 
schools of thought must be taught. 
Under no other program can the spirit 
of American institutions be perpetu- 
ated.” 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO AMERICAN LIFE BY 
THE TEACHER OF GEOGRAPHY 


“Geography is an interpretation of 
life in the various regions of the world, 
in terms of the air, land, and water of 
this planet,” declared Miss Erna Grass- 
much, Director of Geography, State 
Department of Public Instruction, 
Harrisburg, Pa. “It is a combina- 
tion of political, economic, and physi- 
cal geography—a scientific analysis of 
the interpretation between the human, 
plant and animal activities, and the ele- 
ments of natural environment as, cli- 
mate, soil, topography, in the many 
different regions of the earth. The time 
is fast approaching when the profes- 
sional standing of an educational insti- 
tution, be it elementary school, high 
school, or college, will be measured in 
part by the standard of its work in 
geography.” 


NATURE STUDY 


“As a school activity nature study 
should be based as much as _ possible 
upon the environment and activities to 
which pupils have been accustomed,” 
said R. W. Heim, State Director of 
Vocational Education and Professor of 
Education, University of Delaware, 
Newark, Delaware. 

“There dre probably as many differ- 
ent methods of teaching nature study as 
there are teachers. The individual 
method is always successful; others are 
usually only partly so. The essential 
point is to encourage a love for nature 
that will lead to a knowledge of it. 
That love and the knowledge which is 
its outcome will both be valuable in 
making life worth living. I am one of 
those who believe that no person can 
teach nature study unless he himself 
is in love with nature; unless he feels 
a cordial interest and true sympathy 
with what he is trying to teach.” 
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--Wash hands oftener” 


. today, health author- 
ities and educators are urging the 
removal of germs from the hands as 
a precaution against disease. 


Supported by statements from 
prominent health organizers, the 
Lifebuoy “(Clean Hands” Campaign 
is constantly advising people to re- 
move germs from hands frequently 
—after work or play—after using 
the toilet-—and always before eating. 





Thousands of teachers recom- 
mend the regular use of Lifebuoy 
because they have found that, aside 
from its health- guarding antiseptic 
qualities, it is as delightful a toilet 
soap as money can buy. By purify- 
ing the skin it keeps complexions 
clear and fresh —prevents odors of 
body and perspiration. 


Like millions of others, you'll 
learn to like Lifebuoy’s clean, hygi- 
enic scent—so wholesome, so assur 
ing of greater safety, yet so quickly 
vanishing. Lifebuoy costs little. 
Get some today! 


Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass, 
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~advise leading health authorities 


DR. RAY LYMAN WILBUR 


President of Leland 
Stanford University, 
former President of 
American Medical 
Association says; 


“If [had toname that one 
health measure which would 
be most effective in the cone 
trol ofthe great transmissible 
diseases, I would say that a 
thorough washing of the 
hands, at least each time 
before food was taken, would 
be most effective.” 


DR. H. L. ROCKWOOD 
Cleveland Health 


Commissioner, says3 


“I can think of no other 
hygienic habit simpler or 
more worth while than the 
practice of cleansing the 
hands of germs as often as 
possible, and teaching the 
children to do the same.” 


DR. RALPH HENDRICKS 
Spokane Health 


Commissioner, says: 


“You never know whenyour 
hands have been in contact 
with germs. When you 
cleanse your hands frequent* 
ly with an antiseptic soap 
you materially lessen the 
danger of taking the disease 
yourself or carrying it to 
others” 


ifebuoy 


HEALTH SOAP 


for face: hands: bath, 
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We get to 
school early 


“OUR mother gives us 
early breakfasts ... big 
bowls of Kellogg’s Corn 
Flakes and nice sweet 
milk.” 


A wholesome break- 
fast is important for the 
health of growing chil- 
dren. Teachers have 
found that the child who 
eats the right food in the 
morning does better 
work than the one who 
is wrongly fed. 


To help you to encour- 
age your pupils to eat 
breakfast our Home Eco- 
nomics Department has 
prepared a Breakfast 
Score Card. Send for one 
for each child under your 
supervision. 


Home Economics Department N1-9 

KELLOGG COMPANY 

Battle Creek, Michigan 
Please send me Breakfast 


| 
| | 
| | 
| Score Cards. 
I 
| | 
| | 
| | 


Name 





Address 








CORN FLAKES 
ALL-BRAN 
PEP 











NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


An Experiment with an 
Activity Curriculum 


(Continued from page 29) 


_portunities for work in reading and 


arithmetic, for the attaining of skill 
in handling tools, and for the teaching 
of citizenship lessons, of which they 
had at first seemed in urgent need. 


THE CHILDREN’S INITIATIVE RESULTS 
IN VALUABLE LESSONS 


In such a school as this there are 
many excursions into the community 
in order that the children may obtain 
first-hand information, the only valu- 
able way to satisfy their curiosity 
about the industrial and social life all 
around them. There are many parties. 
Children entertain their parents at 
regular luncheons, breakfasts, and ban- 
quets. They are hosts and hostesses 
to another room. Sometimes they cel- 
ebrate holidays with parties just for 
themselves. These parties are not the 
old-fashioned school kind, for which 
the food was brought from home al- 
ready prepared. They are usually 
regular meals, for which the children 
plan and buy and prepare all the food, 
various committees having charge of 
the serving, the receiving of the guests, 
the entertainment, and so on. There 
are many of these parties because the 
children always like them, and the 
teachers see in them unlimited possi- 
bilities for teaching proper food values, 
courtesy and manners, economy in buy- 
ing, the value of planning, and the es- 
sential requirements in the so-called 
“regular” school subjects. 

When following their own desires 
children spend a great deal of time 
playing, and so games have a more 
definite and important place in a school 
where child purposes are studied and 
used than in any other school. Teach- 
ers in such a school recognize that the 
kind of play which is free, spontane- 
ous, and childlike produces healthier 
bodies than formal physical education 
work ever can, and trains the children 
in good sportsmanship and in the valu- 
able use of their leisure. 

Everyone who knows children is 
aware that they spend many happy 
hours in reading books, in dramatiz- 
ing, and in story telling apart from 


any school influence. Consequently, 
one is not surprised to find that these 
activities are constantly occupying 


large portions of time. They are not 
considered extra-curricular, as they af- 
ford fine opportunities for acquainting 
children with literature, for adding to 
their storehouse of general information 


and cultural background, and _ for 
teaching them to speak and write cor- 
rectly. 


No normal child can be happy in a 
situation which does not allow ample 
time for making things. Sometimes 
the children work on individual con- 
structive products; sometimes in 
groups of different numbers; some- 
times the whole group on the same 
thing; but always there are many 
things being made. Each article rep- 
resents a piece of work in which the 
child has had an opportunity to make 
a plan, gather his own materials, fig- 
ure out his own ways of working, and 
compare his work with that of his 
classmates, calling upon the teacher 
for help only when he faces a diffi- 
culty which he cannot overcome by 
himself, 


CHILDLIKE INTERESTS Grow INTO 
PURPOSEFUL ACTIVITIES 


One of the most interesting things 
to watch in a group of children who 
are engaged in pursuits of their own 
selection, is the change and growth in 
their interests. In the beginning, all 
the things that they like to do have an 
immediate connection with their pres- 
ent daily life, which gives them a very 
simple, childlike purpose. One does not 
find them choosing to work upon such 
an intellectual problem as, for example, 
“Why is New York a larger city than 
Chicago?” except when the problem is 
an outgrowth of a purpose that has 
more closely and intimately touched 
their lives. It might often happen that 





AND PRIMARY PLANS 


a@ group would really become interested 
in this very problem if, for instance, 
after a luncheon, they had undertaken 
to learn more about the sources of the 
foods which they had bought and used. 
This study would necessarily include 
transportation, and they would learn 
about the great importing ports of our 
country. Thus their interest would 
naturally shift from the childish im- 
mediate purpose of the luncheon party 
to intellectual problems demanding in- 
formation far removed from the con- 
siderations of their daily lives. 

An example of this growth and 
shifting of interest may be illustrated 
by a post-office activity carried on by 
a second grade. The first and imme- 
diate need for the post office came in a 
desire to mail valentines to one an- 
other, a very simple, childish purpose. 
Out of the activity of playing post 
office came many questions for study 
which absorbed the active interest of 
the children: how the mail is deliv- 
ered, the work of the postman, the city 
post office, and so on. One day achild 
brought in a picture of a mail train, 
and a discussion of the various ways 
for carrying mail followed. Many 
pictures of boats, trains, and airplanes 
were brought in, and the interest was 
transferred to them in a most natural 
way, resulting in a comprehensive 
study of the different kinds of trans- 
portation. This subject would never 
have absorbed the children’s attention 
to the same extent if it had been in- 
troduced to them apart from its nat- 
ural connections with the play activity 
which had started the whole study. 

In like manner, a group became in- 
terested in finding out how artificial 
ice is made, as a result of making ice 
cream in school and trying to find the 
answer to their question, “What 
makes the ice cream freeze while the 
ice is melting?” A boy became inter- 
ested in the history of the use of steam 
power through a study of his own lit- 
tle toy steam engine; and later he 
found out how to do simple interest 
problems through work on his own 
bank account. 

Undertakings which are sure to be 
absorbing to the children are most cer- 
tainly the kind which they would initi- 
ate all by themselves outside of school. 
In these very childlike pursuits the 
watchful teacher can find sufficient 
opportunities to arouse interest in con- 
tent, which is truly far-reaching and 
cultural in its values. 


SOME OF THE IMPORTANT OUTCOMES 


The behavior of the children is an 
important factor in this work. Many 
people expect to find the children in 
such a school doing just as they please. 
It is true that where an atmosphere of 
freedom prevails there is, at first, 
more foolishness, more noise, more 
confusion, less order, and apparently 
less organization. Gradually, after the 
children learn that their lack of serious 
purposes simply keeps them from go- 
ing on with the work which they have 
chosen for themselves, they become 
less and less noisy and aimless. If the 
experiment is carried on for a period 
of sufficient time, say a year or two, 
most remarkable changes in behavior 
are apparent to even an occasional 
visitor in the school. 

However, the most gratifying ob- 
servation to the person hoping to find 
justification for believing in this phi- 
losophy, is the fact that enough op- 
portunities are afforded for teaching 
the regular school subjects so that, 
when the children are measured by the 
standardized tests, they compare fav- 
orably with children who are taught in 
a formal manner. In each one of the 
three years during which this particu- 
lar experiment has been going on in 
Kensington School, the children have 
been tested at the beginning and end 
of the school year with a battery of 
standardized tests, in order to deter- 
mine whether or not they were learn- 
ing the things which these tests set up 
as objectives in the so-called “funda- 
mentals.” It makes one happy to find 
that these results, even though a very 
little time has been spent in what 
could actually be called drill, are just 
as good as they are in schools where 
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me ten da 

to prove I can 
make a new 
woman of you 
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ANNETTE KELLERMANN’S 





Own Story Ag» 
ANY people y 
will be sur- 


prised to hear 
that as a child I was 
so deformed as to be 
practically a cripple. 
The world knows me 
today as “the most 
perfectly formed wom- 
an,” and it is natural 
to assume that I have 
always been fortunate 
enough to possess a 
symmetrical body. 
Quite the opposite is 
true, however. I was 
formerly so weak, so 
puny as to be an inval- 
id. I was bow-legged to 
an extreme degree; I 
could neither stand nor 
walk without iron bra- 
ces which I wore con- 
stantly. No one ever 
dreamed that some day 
I would become famous 
for the perfect propor- 
tions of my figure. No 
one ever thought [ 
would become the cham- 
pion woman swimmer of 
the world. No one ever 
dared to guess that I 
would be some day 
starred in great feature 
films, such as “A Daughter of the Gods," 
“Neptune’s Daughter,” etc. Yet that is 
exactly what has happened. 


I relate these incidents of my early life 
and my present success simply to show that 
no woman need be discouraged with her 
figure, her health, or her complexion. The 
truth is, tens of thousands of tired, sickly, 
overweight or underweight women have al- 
ready proved that a perfect figure and 1- 
diant health can be acquired in only fifteen 
minutes a day, through the same methods 
thut I myself used. 


In fact so remarkable are the results that 
I have brought to other women that I find 
far greater gratification in helping others 
than in all the praise and acclamation I my- 
self have received. It became my ambition 
to extend my service to womankind, and as 
a result I developed a method by which I 
could make my help available to any wom- 
an, anywhere, right in her own home. 


So now I invite any woman who is inter- 
ested to write to me. I will gladly tell you 
how I can prove to you in 10 days that you 
can learn to acquire the body beautiful, how 
to make your complexion rosy from the in- 
side instead of from the outside, how t 
freshen and brighten and clarify a muddy, 
sallow, pimply face, how to stand and walk 
gracefully, how to add or remove weight 4 
any part of the body; hips, bust, arm, 
shoulders, chin, limbs, waist, abdomen; 
how to be full of health, strength and entt- 
gy so that you can enjoy life to the utmost) 
how to be free from colds, headaches, neu 
ralgia, nervousness, constipation, Wee 
back, and the many other ailments due t 
physical inefficiency; in short, how to a 
quire perfect womanhood. 


Just mail me the coupon below or write 4 
letter and I will send you at once and with 
out charge my interesting, illustrated ne¥ 
book, “The Body Beautiful.” I will al 
explain about my special Demonstration 
Offer. All this costs you nothing and may 
show you the way to become a strong 
healthier, more graceful and more beautifu 
woman, as it has already done for ovél 
30,000 others. Just tear off the coupon >” 
low, and mail it, before my present supp 
of free books is exhausted. Addres! 
Annette Kellermann, Suite 159, 225 We 
39th Street, New York. 


—s 
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ANNETTE KELLERMANN, Suite 159 
225 West 39th Street, New York City salt 
Dear Miss Kellermann: Please send me, ent” 

free of cost, your new book, “The Body Ba cin 
am particularly interested in: [Re 








Weight [] Body Building. 

oe —cesnsnessnian 
(Kindly print name and address) 

aon eocceseosor™ ot 

City State.....-------09 sont 
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Makes Your 
School Popular 


—with parents and 
children alike ... 


Music with the Miessner 
brightens the dull at- 
mosphere of school rou- 
tine. Rouses children’s 
interest in marching, 
calisthenics, music in- 
struction. Sends them 
to other classes refresh- 
ed and alert—ready to 
respond. Makes teach- 
ing easier. Impresses 
parents with your abil- 
ity to keep children en- 
thused. 


Sono-Rim Gives 
All the Tone 


This little piano was de- 
signed by one of Amer- 


ica’s foremost music 
educators, just to fit 
your needs. Only 3 ft. 


7 in. high, weighs only 
375 Ibs.—yet its big, 
full, rich tone causes 
musicians to marvel. 
The same string length 
as a small grand—and 
added beauty and volume 
through the Sono-Rim, a 
revolutionary improve- 
ment built into the back 
of the sounding board. 
Exclusive with the Miess- 
ner, the original small 
piano. 


Mail the coupon for 
complete facts. 


MIESSNER 


THE LITTLE PIANO WITH JHE BIG TONE 














MIESSNER PIANO co., 


138 Reed St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Send the Miessner catalog, details of 
your 10-day trial offer, and special 
Price to schools, 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


almost the whole day is devoted to 
formal drill work. 


Does AN ACTIVITY CURRICULUM MAKE 
THE TEACHER’S WorK More DIFFICULT? 


Are teachers happy when they are 
working according to this plan? Is 
their work harder than more formal 
work? Do they need to organize and 
plan as much? What kind of teacher 
is best adapted to this work? It is 
interesting to watch for the answers 
to these questions regarding the teach- 
er. 

Teachers who use an activity cur- 
riculum are happy if they have definite 
help along certain lines. They need 
help in selecting the most worth-while 
undertakings from the many activities 
which the children’s interests suggest. 
They need help in seeing the educative 
‘possibilities of these undertakings. 
Their courage must be reinforced by a 
judging of results which has for its 
basis the same philosophy as_ that 
which underlies their methods of teach- 
ing. If their teaching is to be judged 
solely by the achievement of the chil- 
dren in the school subjects as measured 
by tests, then nothing can prevent 
teachers from becoming so discouraged 
that they cannot work either happily 
or well. In fact, the visible results of 
this kind of work do not always appear 
remarkable. There is so much Iess of 
the “showy” type of work, which makes 
up the content of many school exhib- 
its. It is only by the encouragement 
of a principal or supervisor, who is 
willing to look for the results of teach- 
ing in the behavior of the children, 
rather than in anything that can be 
recorded on paper or blackboard, that 
the teachers may receive the kind of 
help that will keep them happy. 

If one judges by the number of hours 
spent in preparation to teach, then 
one has to acknowledge that it is hard- 
er to teach this way. Much time must 
be spent in studying the philosophy in- 
volved and in organizing one’s own 
schemes of procedure; much of the sub- 
ject matter to be used must be gathered 
by research; there must be more care- 
ful organization of materials and a 
more effective way of planning than 
the formal way of teaching demands. 

The kind of teacher who is success- 
ful in working with an activity cur- 
riculum is well informed in many sub- 
jects, including those usually thought 
of as special: art, industrial art, home 
economics, agriculture, science, and so 
on. She is enthusiastic about the kind 
of work children like to do, is eager 
for new information, and wants to be 
judged primarily by the extent to 
which the children are happily en- 
gaged in activities that both she and 
es consider meaningful and worth- 
while. 


A Group Mental Test for the 
Elementary School 
(Continued from page 32) 


The question may arise, “Why give 
the test at all, if it cannot be relied 
upon in every case? Why not let 
the teacher trust solely to her judg- 
ment?” Only experience with group 
testing can tell you of the clarify- 
ing effect which a standard test has 
on your judgment of child ability. In 
cases where your judgment and the 
test agree, there is a satisfaction, a 
definite sense of corroboration by an 
impersonal outside factor, which in- 
creases your insight and faith in the 
child. When you and the test disagree, 
the result is equally valuable. The va- 
riance focuses your attention on that 
particular child. Your eyes are opened 
to a possible fault in judgment. You 
come to know that child’s mental abil- 
ity as you might never have done if an 
outside measure had not disagreed with 
your first opinion. Sometimes you will 
find the test at fault, sometimes your- 
self. Case after case could be cited 
where an unusually bright or slow child 
was slipping past the notice of his 
teacher, until his real mental ability 
was displayed by the intelligence test, 
as it had not been by school work. 

The Multi-Mental Scale, or some 
other good group intelligence test, giv- 





en carefully and interpreted sanely, 
and the Stanford Achievement Test or 
other tests in the principal school sub- 
jects, will provide you with invaluable 
material for beginning this year’s 
work. 

AUTHOR’S NOTE: The Multi-Mental 
Scale may be purchased from the Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 525 West 120th St., New 
York City. 


The School Lunch 


(Continued from page 60) 


Scrub the potatoes thoroughly so that 
the skins may be eaten if desired. Place 
the potatoes in the dripping pans or on 
the rack in the oven. Turn them sev- 
eral times while they are baking. It 
will take about forty-five minutes to 
bake them. When the potatoes are 
ready to serve, burst the skin of each 
one and place a piece of butter in the 
opening. 


EGG AND CABBAGE SALAD 


(Twenty portions of three-fourths cup 
each) 
Recipe 


20 eggs 

1 large hard head cabbage 

1 small can pimiento (No. % can) 
3 cups boiled dressing 


Utensils Needed 


three-quart saucepan and cover 
three-quart bowl 

paring knife 

slaw cutter, or a large knife 
can opener 

measuring cup 

tablespoon 


See eee 


Hard cook the eggs; cool and shell 
them, and cut them in eighths. Shred 
the cabbage, cut the pimiento into small 
pieces, and add to the eggs. Add the 
boiled dressing, and combine thorough- 
ly, being careful not to break the eggs 
any more than is necessary. Taste; 
add salt if needed. Serve in a sauce 
dish or on a salad plate. 


BAKED APPLES 
(Twenty apples) 
Recipe 
20 large cooking apples 
1% cups sugar 
2 tablespoons cinnamon 
¥% cup butter 
Utensils Needed 
dish pan 
paring knife 
measuring cup 
tablespoon 
small bowl 
teaspoon 
dripping pans 


Wash the apples and pull out the 
stems, but do not break the skin at the 
stem end. Remove the cores by begin- 
ning at the blossom end. Be sure to 
get all of the core out without break- 
ing the skin on the stem end. Remove 
a peeling from around the opened end. 
Mix the sugar and cinnamon in a bowl 
and fill the apples with the mixture. 
Put a teaspoon of butter in each apple. 
Place the apples in dripping pans and 
pour two cups of water into each pan. 
Bake the apples in a moderate oven, 
basting them several times while they 
are baking. It will take about an hour 
to bake them, the time required de- 
pending upon the kind of apple. Serve 
warm or cold, with some of the juice 
from the pan over each apple. 

Following are the number of calories 
furnisled by each item of the menu: 

Three-fourths cup corn and lima 
bean chowder, about 180 calories. 

One whole wheat bread and butter 
sandwich, about 268 calories. 

One portion stuffed tomato salad, 
about 110 calories. 

One portion fresh 
about 120 calories. 

One cup milk, about 170 calories. 

Three-fourths cup buttered string 
beans, about 160 calories. 

One roll and butter, about 268 cal- 
ories. 

One baked sweet potato and butter, 
250 calories. 

Three-fourths cup egg and cabbage 
salad, about 140 calories. 

One baked apple, about 200 calories. 
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sliced peaches, 





(Continued on next page) 
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Dress Better 


Sor much 


Less Money. 


Send Postal or 
Coupon for 
the Chicago 
Mail Order 
Company’s 





Thebestof Paris 
and American # 
style ideas will § 
be found in the 


and Winter 1927- 

28StyleCatalog. 

The fashionsare 

absolutely cor- 

rect, and unusu- 

ally low priced. 

You can make 

your selections 

from models in- 

i — by a 

2097" ' mous dressmaking 
383C4750 ; | house of Paul Ca- 
ALL ret, Paris, France, 
WOOl and from the end- 


lessarray of Amer- 
VELOUR 


Full Lined 
Mandel Fur 


ica’s finest styles, 
all approved by 
Mile. Roberta Cu- 
sey, the most beau- 
tiful and best 
dressed woman 
inFrance. With 

a book like this 


Trimmed 
as your guide, 
you will be 


a 


far better than ever before and for much leas 
money. Unquestionably this ie the biggest 
and finest catalog we have ever issued. Sen 
Coupon or Postal for it today—it’s FREE! 


R E 284-Page 
Style Book 
and Family Outfitter 


It will mean real dollars in your pocket to{have the 
Chicago Mail Order Co’s wonderful Style Book handy 
when selecting Fall and Winter clothes. This stunning 
new coat is a splendid example of the alluring fashions 
and unusual bargains it presents. A coat of this qualit 
would retail at anywhere from $15.00 to $20.00. Think o; 
it—284 pages of such gprendic values—many shown in 
actual colors and lifelike rotogravure; also splendid, 
useful articles for the family and home, toys, gifts, ete, 
Don’t spend a single penny until you have seen this 
book. Mail coupon or merely paste it on @ postcard ad- 
dressed to us—the book is FREE! 


Our Matchless Service 


More than 3,500,000 families depend upon the Chicago 
Mail Order Company for everythin Lm J wear, Most 
orders shipped in 14% hours or less, the balance within 24 


hours, or money refunded, 9 
Money-Back Be lt's FREE 


Guarantee 


Weguaranteethatifyou /4 
are not satisfied for any /¥ 
reason whatever, you 
can return goods and ry 
we will return your Ay / 
money plus postage (Vail 
both ways. If youcan / 
purchase the same | 
poemeenaee for 6 

ess money, we will 

refund the differ- 

ence, 

Mail Coupon or 
postalfor FREE | 


Catalog NOW! h 





Chicago Mail Order Company, Dept. 383 
26th Street and Indiana Avenue, Chicago, II. 


Send me absolutely FREE your Fall and Winter 
1927-28 Style Book and Family Outfitter, showing 
the newest fashions in apparel for all the family, 
dry goods, and many useful articles for home, (You 
can paste this coupon on a penny postal.) 








State 


Chicago Mail Order Co. 
Dept. ELEM ‘Chicago. Illinois 
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By eating the skin, as well as the 


inside of the potato, you will lose none 


of the artist —A greater number of artists to THE MARTINIQUE 


Much of the rich Sixteenth Street at M. 


of the food value. 
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(Continued from preceding page) Hi 
Questions Arising Through the Prep- 1 
PROMINENT EDUCATORS FIND yeni tte 
May fresh peaches be served in any 
other way than just sliced? Washington, D. (. Extre 
Sliced peaches, with a little sugar Operated b esting 
added, may be used over ice cream Maddux, Marsch rf M will 
@ AM P ] ( O or over cake. Fresh peach sauce over ” eM et L » Moss & throu 
sponge —, nee Aree st ey) See. If you 
cream, makes a most delicious dessert, ARLINGTON HOTEL bers | 
AN INDISPENSABLE PART ae ie, ge pees Boone Mes Vermont Ave. at K and 15th Streets, Sow 
make a very nice dessert for lunch. usuall 
| OF THEIR SCHOOL EQUIPMENT Fresh peaches may also be used in sal- Py conned BOTEL year | 
ads. et at Sixteenth. This 
_— Why is the skin left unbroken on one COLONIAL HOT se 
A preponderant majority of Schools, Colleges . d s) cavaaute tha is to bake ? ; tet eee “dc write 
; i ituti eeping one end of the apple close 
and leading Educational Institutions after pertitiin ths Wie the eer, Clare ‘a pelibex Your, 
comparative tests, have purchased the Ampico, mon, and butter—from escaping while Apartment Hotel 
6 q h 1 d A fid 1 f the apple is baking. Massachusetts Avenue at 21st. Street 
nding that it alone provides:— elity o *, 
£ P y Pr the skin of a baked potato be HAMILTON HOTEL 
performance comparable to the actual presence é Fourteenth Street at K, 
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skin is discarded. 

Should lima beans be bought shelled 
or in the pod? 

Lima beans deteriorate in flavor very 
rapidly after being shelled. From a 
pound of beans in pods you will have 
about one-third pound of beans when 
shelled. For the best flavor, buy beans 
in the pod and shell them just before 
cooking. 

How can you tell when string beans 


TILDEN HALL 


Apartment Hotel 


tically every great pianist of modern times may 
Connecticut Avenue at Tilden 


be heard through the Ampico)—A library of 


recordings embracing the full range of musical 


















literature. 


VIEWED FROM EVERY POINT, UNPREJUDICED 
ANALYSIS HAS DEFINITELY ESTABLISHED THE 
OVERWHELMING SUPREMACY OF THE AMPICO. 
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29 West 57th Street 
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THE AMPICO CORPORATION 
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New York City 
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** Arlington Operated’’ 


HOTEL ANSONIA 


Broadway, 73rd to 74th Sts., N. Y. City 



















Forties.” 















TRANSIENT RATES 
eee ee To $3.50 per day 


Special Weekly and Monthly Rates 


| A restful hotel—away from all noise and “dirt” of the “Roaring 
No coal smoke; our steam plant equipped for oil fuel. 
Coolest Hotel in New York in Summer. 













5 minutes to Theaters and 
Shopping Districts. 

12 minutes from Penn & Grand 
Central Stations 


venience of our guests. 


TWO RESTAURANTS 
Open from 6:30 A. M. until mid- 
night. 


mineral matter of the potato, which lies 


are young and fresh? 

The bean in a young string bean is 
small. The pod of a fresh string bean 
is crisp, it will snap easily when brok- 
en, and the strings are short and very 
tender. 

How may left-over string beans be 
used? 

Left-over cooked beans combined 
with some other vegetable and mari- 
nated with French dressing make a 
very delicious vegetable salad. 


The Road to the City of 
Health 


(Continued from page 41) 





400 ROOMS WITH BATH 
432° and up FORONE PERSON 
442 and upFOR TWO PERSOKS 





pen 8, wa 


WEST 45™STREET 


Just Eastof Broadway 
imes Square 


HEART OF THEATRICAL, 
AND SHOPPING DISTRICT 











only a small p 
improve your looks, but make it pos- | tora nme 
sible for your lungs to take in deep fall partleeiar 
breaths of air. They also help your BRADFORI 


stomach to digest its food and they 
keep all the organs in place.” 

The Queen of Story Tellers then told 
the children a fairy tale. After she 
had finished her story, she taught the 
children a song about correct posture. 
She said that the song would remind 


ett i them to keep a good posture when they 
Sr) aq aca ie 1260 ROOMS were far away from Stand Tall and Offers constovtatte hatel accents 
¢ ail pl AE TH Ey. (All Outside) Sit Tall’s castle. 
1 ares! HS Mi = N York’ t let hotel The Prince of Play entertained the 83 rooms with private bath. | 
4 Gill ep Ok sow Fore 6 ees Coa ; children after the Queen of Story Tell- 83 rooms with running water. | 
Sea ore Nom of yy. TUE Everything for comfort and con- ers had left the playroom. He started Sensnshantiy tihand theuuaeeh, 


the game of ‘Hide the Thimble.” What 
jolly romping there was! “Going 
to Jerusalem” added to the fun. To 
quiet the children before refreshments 
were served, the Prince of Play sug- 





CRAIG HALL 


South Illinois Ave., 


Atlantic City, N. J. 










Steam heat; open fires; elevators; 

Roof promenade with fine view of 
Atlantic City. 

Library; Sun Parlors; Afternoon Tea; 
Egyptian Sun Parlor on Roof. 











Music, Dancing, 2 Radio Orches- ey gg Oo Giants | |f| Send for itustrated booklet and rate me EARI 
tras, Ladies’ Turkish Bath, Stand Tall and Sit Tall stood in the CRAIGHEAD & CRAIGHEAD, Props. 

Beauty Parlor, Drug Store, Bar- castle garden, to bid their guests good- with one «¢ 
ber Shop, Stock Broker’s Office. night. Giant Stand Tall smiled kindly —) cye. = Wri 
All in the Ansonia Hotel. at Jean and Bob, while Giant Sit Tail Denver Op 
















patted each on the shoulder. The 
children were then told that they could 
continue on their journey toward the 


knocker on the gate? 

2. What slogan helped them to keep 
on trying until they had succeeded in 
reaching the knocker? 

8. What kind of road did the fairy 
tell them to choose? Why? 


Tall? 


(Continued on next page) 








Earn A Trip to Europ 


The Student Internationale, the world’s } -m 
student travel organization is now making 8! {ot 
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Highly Profitable 
Dignified 


ing spare time occupation that 
‘ill # provide additional income 





& throughout the year. 

If you are capable of enrolling mem- 
: bers your earnings as a representa- 
. tive of an important innovation in 
reets, 


American Cultural Life will be un- 
usually high and will repeat from 
year to year. 

This movement bears the endorse- 
ment of leading educators, critics, 
writers and editors. Experience is 
not necessary. 

Your letter will be treated person- 
ally if addressed to 

Michael Shepard, Dept. 201 

THE LITERARY GUILD OF AMERICA, Inc. 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York City 











h—platinum eff n brace! yon ‘ancy clasp, 
assorted rent guar. 40 y< a bottle bend for Si botties | 
select your as r offer in our catalog. We trust pee ee 
HELL PERFUME CO. Dep.x¢s1, CHICAGO, ILL. 















TEACHERS 


Write for 
Proven Money-Raising Plan 
forschools, classes, churches, clubs, societies, etc. 
FRED D. LESURE COMPANY, 
51 Laurel Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 


















MANY average $75 a week showing women 
our sre-catcuing. money-saving line of 
i d and domestic fabrics, Large repeat 
8; 1000 samples and selling instructions 
furnished. Men and women wanted on either 
part or full time. Complete details free. Write 
THE NATIONAL IMPORTING CO., 


Dept. W-31, 573 Broadway, N. Y. C. 


Teachers! Students! 


Do you want to make some extra money without any in- 
vestment? We havea plan to help you which requires 
only a small part of your spare time. If your Class wants 
to raise some money quick, we can show you a way that is 
verysimple, Don’t pass up this opportunity. Write for 


full particulars today. 
RADFORD’S AGENCIES, St. Joseph, Mich. 















Earn $18 to $60 a week RETOUCHING photos, Menor 
Feet epyent ned Tornian Working Outi fae. 

ite . 
Limited offer. Write today.. ARTCRAFT STUDIOS. 
Dept. C-1, 3900 idan Road, 
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r Hour, $19.70 Daily, {Sworn Proof Given) 
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aa et . 4 ae, agg Rd ca _ or exper- 
. We samples. e auick. 
MACOCHER TEXTILE oo. Road 2819, Gincinnatl, 0. 








\° money, Easy, pleasant work. Fullor spare time. 
Weof Beautiful samples, instructions furnished. Write 
b lay. FITZCHARLES DRY coms. COMPANY, 


908 Fitzcharies Bidg. ENTON, N.J- 
E ARN $2 or $200 for the name 

and address of people 
with one eye or who wear an artificial 
eye. Write for details first—F REE. 
Denver Optic Co., 726 Quincy, Denver, Colo. 
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FREE SHIRT SAMPLES ! 


lous bargains. New plan gi tatives shirts cost- 
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shirt offer, Fashionwear Shirt Co., L-593 Jackson St.,Cineinnati,0. 
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1030 Chestnut St., Phitadelphia, Pa. 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


6. How was the ball announced? 

7. What requirement was necessary 
for admission to the ball? 

8. Read what the giants had posted 
on their door. 

9. How were the grown people en- 
tertained; how were the children en- 
tertained? 

10. Where did Jean and Bob go after 
the ball? 

11. Why were Jean and Bob able to 
pass the test so quickly? 

12. Do you belong to the giants or 
to the dwarfs? 


SOMETHING To Do 


1. Learn the rule for the test of 
posture found on the giant’s door. 

2. Define the following words: 
castle, attendant, courtyard, trumpet, 
posture. 


SOMETHING TO MAKE 


_ 1. Paint or draw a scene in the 
giant’s castle garden. 


Pond Life in the Schoolroom 


(Continued from page 33) 


sions and cost of the materials are dis- 
cussed. 

In addition to the net, it will be nec- 
essary to provide several containers 
in which to bring home the water crea- 
tures that you capture. Old fruit jars, 
and, for the larger and more active 
creatures, a small pail with lid, will 
serve nicely. If the lid of the pail fits 
tightly, punch holes in it for ventila- 
tion, or put netting over the top and 
discard the lid. 

Now to provide inhabitants for the 
aquarium! Go to some stagnant pond 
or sluggish brook, either of which 
abounds with a variety of plant and 
animal life. Drag the net back and 
forth several times over the bottom 


s| among the leaves and mud, turning it 


quickly to prevent the escape of any 
captives. If there are frogs in the net, 
cup the hands over them and place in 
the pail. Then turn the contents of the 
net out on smooth ground and carcfully 
sort over for animal life. The crea- 
tures will soon stir, revealing their 
whereabouts, and can then be trans- 
ferred to jars, which have been partly 
filled with pond or brook water. Col- 
lect also some of the water plants, in- 
cluding any mosslike growths that may 
be floating in the water. 

A field excursion at this season of 
the year should reward the class with 
several crayfish, pond snails, one or 
more kinds of frogs and turtles, some 
minnows, and many different kinds of 
insects, such as_ predacious diving 
beetles, back swimmers, and water 
boatmen. In the spring the egg masses 
of frogs, toads, and salamanders, tad- 
poles, and the larve of the dobson fly, 
dragon fly, mosquito, and many others 
will be found in addition. 

Now that specimens have been se- 
cured, all that remains is to establish 
them safely in the aquarium. If these 
water creatures are to be made to feel 
at home in the small artificial pond, 
with its walls of glass, several things 
must be kept in mind. The first one 
is that the conditions under which they 
are to live should be as nearly as pos- 
sible like those in the place where they 
were caught. Unless arrangements 
have been made to have water running 
in and out of the aquarium all the time, 
there must be water plants in the 
aquarium, to restore the oxygen that 
the water breathers take from it. If 
an aquarium is properly “balanced,” 
the plants supply enough oxygen for 
the animal life, and the water never 
needs to be changed. Some must be 
added occasionally, however, to replace 
that lost by evaporation. Water from 
a pond or stream is preferable for this 
purpose, as it contains minute forms of 
life that may serve as food. 

If the plants collected were anchored 
in mud at the bottom of the pond or 
brook, then an inch or two of clean 
sand and pebbles must be placed in the 
bottom of the aquarium to hold them 
fast. Do not put any mud in the aqua- 
rium, for the creatures will keep it 
stirred up, and it will be impossible to 
see them. In filling the aquarium with 
water, pour it against the side of the 
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TEACHERS: 


here’s a chance to be 
happier—to travel while 
working—to make 


BIGGER INCOME! 


Whether you have an assignment or not 
you'll be interested in this opportunity 





Four years ago Edna Fowler did not get a 
teaching assignment. She answered a Weedon 
advertisement. As a result she began work 
for us at once. In the four years since then 
she has travelled extensively while working, 
has thoroughly enjoyed her work and has 
earned an excellent income each year. Today 
she is making over $300 a month. Edna Fowler 
had no advantageor training for her work that 
you can not have. Her success is that of scores 
of teachers who have entered our national 
organization and ‘‘made good”’ in a big way. 


~~ Edna Fowler i 


RE you among those teachers now without an assign- 
ment? Or ate you one that has an assignment but 
is not quite satisfied with it? Or—are you tired 

of teaching? No matter which designation fits you, the 
S. L. Weedon Company has an opportunity for you in 
educational work that is more pleasant and more profitable. 


Hundreds of Dollars MORE! 


Only people of education and refinement are selected for 
this work. Previous business experience is not as essential 
as petsonality and ambition. Those chosen will be given 
special trainin and co-operation certain to yield an excellent 
income—much more, probably, than you now carn. 


Every Advantage is Yours—including Travel! 


You'll be given every advantage: guaranteed income to 
start; railroad fare; careful Weedon training; constant 
personal help to make you successful. Adding to these 
factors yout previous teaching experience, you'll be ideally 
prepared for an interesting business career. Naturally, you'll 
have agreeable associates. And—you'll have a chance to 
travel and see interesting people and places. 


Are You Dissatisfied? 
If you have no position—if you feel you're in a rut—if 
you'e titec of teaching, ask us to tell you about this oppor- 
tunity. Your inquiry will be given personal attention. For 
twenty years we have been creating openings for teachers 
that have meant bigger and better business opportunities for 
them. In reply, please state age, education, and qualifications. 


THE S. L. WEEDON COMPANY 
2036 East 89th Street Pa 2 _ Dept. 1 7 a : _ Canaan Ohio 
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30 Samples 
Free 


See Their Beauty 
Test Their Fast Colors 


Quality—Reasonably Priced 





Peter Pan—the fabrics 
made entirely of 
combed yarns—woven 
20 to 30 threads finer 
per square inch—are 
made in original, au- 
thoritative patterns of 
such beauty,incolorsof such 
purity and richness, and in 
such a variety of weaves, 
that you owe it to yourself 
to see these free samples, 


GENUINE 


peter 


Guaranteed Fast hae Wash Fabrics 


Prints, plains, voiles and woven che ecks—every 
one bearing on the selv age the words *‘Guaran- 
teed Fast Color Peter Pan’’—every one covered 


with this a 
GUARANTEE 
“We will replace any garment made 
of Genuine PETER PAN if it fades.” 
This is a season for cotton prints. Paris enthusi- 
astically sponsors the vogue. At small expense 
you can fill your wardrobe with a variety of 
Peter Pan dresses. Be sure to send for the Free 
Samples today. Then—reliable dealers every- 
where sell Peter Pan. 
HENRY GLASS & CO. 
45-F White Street, New York 
Use Cotton—The Healthiest Fabric 
‘6 eg? 


wit 


Vat. Off, 


Please send me ‘‘ The Peter Pan Sampler ”’ of 30 
samples, postpaid, absolutely free of all charge. ) 


a i 
Street Address or P.O. Box— 


Does he sell Genuine Peter Pan Fast Color Fabries?__ 


o°ceo orm 
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0 City and State___ fe —— 0 

@ Dealer’s Name os 9 
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Ladies’ Wrist Watch, 6-jewel, 25-year case. 
Man's Size Watch, octagon case. Hawaiian 
odel Banjo Uke. (Free lesson book.) Sell 12 
boxes Mentho-Nova Salve, 25ca box. Select 

gift according to catalog sent with salve. 
; Send no money. We trust you. 


U. S. SUPPLY CO. 
Dept.H-116 GREENVILLE, PA. 


A RADIO FOR FREE 


YOUR SCHOOL 


Every school in the country should have a radio to hear 
The Walter Damrosch Series of 24 Orchestral Concerts on 
the instruments of a symphonic Orchestra with explana- 
tory comments on the works presented, Carefully graded 
programs for elementary schools, high schools and colleges. 
No school should miss this series. Let us show you how 
easy it is to get a radio for your school free, A post card 


will do. BROADCASTING, 1182 Broadway, New York City. 
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Men’s & Boys’ Watch, 


6-year guarantee. Given for selling 
only 24 10c¢ + pekages famous Key- 
stone Gold Needles. Send 
name and eddrese—ne money; we 
trust you! 
KEYSTONE NOVELTY CO. 

Dept. 2810 Greenville, Pa. 






























WHY NOT } spe nd Spring, Summer andg 
| gathering butterflie 
insects? I buy hunre ds of kinds for collec 
tion. Some worth *h; simple out 
door work wit = pitbeet a pictures, 
rice-list. Send 10c (not stamps) A or my il- 
strated P rospectus before sending battens 
INCLAIR, Dealer in Insects, 


—% 121, ; Box 1424, San Diego, Calif. 





We carry a full line of Religious Pic- 
tures suitably framed with glass fronts. 
You can get them free. Our offer on 
Page Seven tells the story. 





| out the winter. 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


glass or against the hand, so that the 
plants will not be washed ‘out. 

The second important point to re- 
member is that too many things should 
not be put into one small aquarium. 
The miniature, glass-inclosed pond is 
but a small fraction of the natural one 
from which the plants and animals 
were taken. If the aquarium is too 
crowded, the water creatures will soon 
die. 

For study purposes it is well to have 
a number of aquaria. One can be 
used for water insects, one for min- 
nows, one for crayfish, one for frogs, 
one for turtles, one for pond snails, 
and so on. If only one aquarium is 
available, do not have more than two 
or three kinds of creatures in it. Since 
frogs, crayfish, and most species of 
turtles spend more or less time out of 
the water, there should be a_ float in 
their aquarium, or one end should be 
filled with stones, so that they can get 
out of the water when they wish. To 
make sure that you do not have too 
many creatures in the aquarium, make 
a practice of putting in only two or 
three of any one kind. 

The third thing to bear in mind is 
that the animals must have food. If 
a number of water creatures are placed 
in the same aquarium, the larger, 
fiercer ones will eat the weaker, help- 
less ones. The large frogs will eat the 
minnows and small frogs; the crayfish 
will eat the minnows and ‘tadpoles; the 
predacious beetles will eat the snails. 
Since, however, it is usually considered 
best to separate the fierce water inhab- 
itants from the weaker ones, the food 
problem must be solved in some other 
way. The crayfish, turtles, minnows, 
and most of the beetles will eat small 
pieces of fresh meat, earthworms, and 
insects. The frogs will usually eat only 
living, moving prey. Capture grass- 
hoppers, flies, tadpoles, and smaller 
frogs for them. The snails eat plant 
tissue, so for them get water plants, 
and sticks that have green slime on 
them. If food is not eaten by the next 
day, remove it by means of a pair of 
homemade wooden tweezers. Never 
leave decaying plant or animal matter 
in the aquarium. Should any of the 
animals refuse to eat, keep them not 
longer than a week and then return 
them to their outdoor home. Catch 
fresh specimens if you wish to study 
them further. 

Do not put the aquarium where the 
sun shines directly upon it. If the 
water is kept cool and shaded, the 
plants and animals are much more like- 
ly to thrive. If the water becomes 
greenish, put in a few pond snails, 
which will eat this plant growth. 

If there is no danger of freezing, the 
aquarium may be kept stocked through- 
If there is danger of 
freezing, the water creatures should 
be returned to their natural home. 
The aquarium can be converted into a 
terrarium, filled with earth, moss, de- 
“aying wood, bark, and plants. It will 
then be a good home for a wood frog, 
toad, land turtle, or land insects, all of 
which will merely burrow in the soil 
and go to sleep, when a cold spell 
comes. In the springtime the glass 
box may again be used as a miniature 
pond. 





September Suggestions for 
Sewing 
(Continued from page 44) 


There are three rows of even basting 
stitches at the top of the net. Below, 
are two rows of uneven basting stitches, 
consisting of one long stitch on top of 
the material, alternating with three 
short stitches. This is a good type of 
basting for long seams. 

Next, are three rows of running 
stitches, which are short, even stitches 
used for gathering and for sewing 
seams which have no great strain upon 
them. Use a combination of running 
stitch and backstitch to make firm 
seams. 

A row of overhanding, also called 
overcasting or whipstitch, follows the 
running stitches. Overhanding is used 
to sew two selvedge edges or two 
creased folds together. Tiny slanting 
stitches are made from right to left 
over the two edges. The cloth should 
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The Excelsior Literature Series of 


ELSIOR LITERATURE SERIES 
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Annotated 
Classics and 
}|Supplementary 
Readers 




















For Use in Upper Grades and High Schools 


HIS series is made up principally of standard classics in gener- 


al use in the schools. 


ienced teachers of English and helpfully annotated. 


They are carefully edited by exper- 


The notes 


are ample for necessary aid in interpretation but not so copious 


as to discourage original inquiry. 


Biographical sketches, ques- 


tions, outlines for study, etc., are included, as indicated. The list 
also includes a number of other books specially prepared for 


school reading and study. 


Well printed on good paper—bound 


in either heavy paper or flexible cloth covers—moderate in price. 
When ordering give the name and number of each book desired, 
mention Excelsior Literature Series, and state binding desired. 


ALPHABETICAL LIST OF TITLES 


Selected. 
and = out- 


Browning’s Poems. No. 11. 
Biographical sketch, notes 


lines. ‘The selections include The Pied 
Piper, Herve Riel, How They Brougit 
the Good News from Ghent. to Aix, Inci- 


The Lost Lead- 
Paper 165c, 


dent of the French Camp, 
er, Pheidippides, and others. 
Flexible Cloth 20c. 
Christmas Carol, A. 
Introduction and notes, 

Flexible Cloth 24c, 
Courtship of Miles Standish, The. No. 

3. Longfellow. 

Paper 18c, 


Introduction and notes, 
Flexible Cloth 24c. 


No. 19. Dickens. 
Paper 18c, 


Cricket on the Hearth, The. No. 21. 
Dickens. 
Notes and posraphical pm. Pa- 


per 18c, Flexible Cloth 


Democracy and the War. No. 6 
Seventeen of the notable 7. of 
President Wilson are included, together 
with Lloyd George’s address on ‘The 
Me aning of America’s Entrance into, the 


Var,’ and Franklin K, Lane’s ‘‘Why 
We Are Fighting Germany.” Introduce 
tion and notes, Vaper 24c, Flexible 
Cloth 30c. 


Enoch Arden. 
Biographical 


No. 7. Tennyson, 
sketch, introduction, 


notes, questions, Paper 16c, Flexible 
Cloth 20c. 
Evangeline. No. 1. Longfellow. 


oral and 


introduction, 
Paper 18c, 


Biographical 
written exercises, notes, etc, 
Flexible Cloth 24c, 

Familiar Legends. No. 23. Inez N. 
cFee, 
Old tates retold for young people. 
Paper 15c, Flexible Cloth 20c, 


Great Stone Face, The. No. 9. 


thorne. 
Biographical sketch, introduction, 
notes, story analysis, questions, Paper 


16c, Flexible Cloth 20c. 


Hiawatha. No. 27. Longfellow. 
Introduction, notes and _ vocabulary. 
Paper 30c, Flexible Cloth 36c. 


Idylls of the King. No. 31. Tennyson. 
(The Coming of Arthur, Gareth and 
Lona, Lancelot and Elaine, The Pass- 
ing of Arthur.) Edited by Cyrus Laur- 
on Hooper, Thomas. C, Blaisdell, Su- 
pervising Editor. Biographical sketch, 
introduction, notes, questions, critical 
comments and pronouncing vocabulary. 
Paper 24c, Flexible Cloth 30c. 


Lady of the Lake, The. No. 35. Scott. 
Contains map, biographical sketch, the 
reign and character of James V_ from 
“Tales of a Grandfather,” pronouncing 
vocabulary and comprehensive notes. by 
Barbara A. MacLeod, Paper 30c, Flex- 
ible Cloth 36c. 


Lincoln- Douglas Debates, The. No. 63. 
This volume gives practically entire 
principal addresses from these _ fa- 
Kdited, with introduc- 
tion and notes, by Edwin Erle Sparks, 
President Pennsylvania State College. 
Paper 24c, Flexible Cloth 30c, 


Haw- 


the 
mous debates, 


No. 37. Mat- 


of the Bible 
Paper 16c, 


neue. of the Bible. 
ias R. Heilig. 
A ye treatment 
from the literary viewpoint, 
Flexible Cloth 200, 


Man Without a Country, The. 
ale. 
siographical sketch, historical _intro- 
duction and explanatory notes by Horace 
G. Brown, State Normal School, Wor- 
cester, Mass. Paper 16¢, Flex. Cloth 200, 


Message to Garcia, A, and Other In- 
spirational Stories. No. 61. 

Introduction and notes by Edward A. 

arker, Paper 16c, Flex, Cloth 20c. 


Milton’s Minor Poems. No. 29. 
(L’Allegro, Il Penseroso, Comus, Ly- 
cidas.) Edited by Cyrus Lauron Hooper, 
Thomas ©, Blaisdell, Supervising Editor, 
Biographical sketch, introduction, notes, 
questions for study, comments and vo- 
cabulary, Paper 18c, Flex. Cloth 24c. 


Poe’s Tales. No. 59. Selected. 

Introduction and notes by Edward A, 
Parker, Contents: Ligeia, The Gold 
Bug, The Masque of the Red Death, The 
Purloined Letter, Eleonora, The Fall of 
the House of Usher, The  Assignation, 
and A Descent into the Maelstrom. Pa- 
per 24c, Flexible Cloth 30c. 


Silas Marner. No. 33. Eliot. 

Biographical sketch, notes, questions 
for study on each chapter, critical com- 
ments and aor The most com- 
pete edition published for class study. 
edited by Hirain R, Wilson, State Nor- 
mal College, Athens, Ohio. Thomas C, 
Blaisdell, Supervising Editor. Paper 
30c, Flexible Cloth 36c. 


Sketch Book, The. No. 39. Irving. 
Introduction and notes by Edward A. 
Parker, Contains most of the_ essays 
used in school work, including Rip Van 
Winkle and The Legend of Sleepy Hol- 

low. Paper 30c, Flexible Cloth 36c. 


Sohrab and Rustum. No. 15. Arnold. 
Liographical sketch, introduction, 
notes, outlines. Also contains The For- 
saken Merman, Rugby Chapel, _Self-De- 
pendence and others, Paper 15c¢, F'lex- 
ible Cloth 20c. 


Some Water Birds. 
McFee. 

Description and _ stories. 
Flexible Cloth 20c. 


Treasure Island. No. 69. 
Prepared especially for 
Biographical introduction, explanatory 
notes, questions for study, —suggeste 
composition subjects. Illustrated, —Pa- 
per 30c, F lexible Cloth 36c. 


The. 


No. 65, 


No. 25, Inez N. 
Paper 15¢, 


Stevenson, 
school use. 


Vision of Sir Launfal, No. 5. 
Lowell. , 
Biographical sketch, notes, questions. 
Paper 15c, Flexible Cloth 20c. 
Wordsworth’s Poems. No. 13. 
ected. 


Biographical sketch and 
per 15c, Flexible Cloth 20c. 


Se- 


notes, Pa- 


SHAKESPEARE 


As You Like It. No. 47, 

Introduction, notes and questions by 
Thomas C, Blaisdell, Slippery Rock, Pa, 
State Normal School, and Ernest C. 
Noyes, Assistant Sunt. of Schools, 
Allegheny County, Va. Paper 24c¢, 
Flexible Cloth 30c, 


Hamlet. ‘No. 49. 

Introduction, notes and questions by 
Thomas ©, Blaisdell, and Alice _Lowse 
Marsh, Eastern High School, Detroit, 
Mich. Paper 24c, Flexible Cloth 30c. 


Julius Cesar. No. 41. 
Introduction, notes and questions by 
Thomas C. Blaisdell. Paper 24c, l'lex- 
ible Cloth 30c. 


Macbeth. No. 43. 

Introduction, notes and questions by 
Thomas C, Blaisdell, Paper 24c, Fle 
ible Cloth 30c. 

No. 45. 


Merchant of Venice, The. 
Introduction, notes and questions, by 
Thomas C. Blaisdell, Paper 24c, Flex 
ible Cloth 30c. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Dansville, N. Y.—Des Moines, lowa—Nashville, Tenn.—San Francisco, Calif 


(Order from Office Nearest to You) 
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Notice 


how much nicer your 
Eyes look and feel 


When your eyes are hot, tired, 
heavy, apply a few drops of harm- 
less Murine. Notice how cooling 
and refreshing it is, and how much 
better it makes your Eyes look. 
Millions now use this long-trusted 
lotion to keep their Eyes clean, 
clear and bright. Try it! 


Write The Murine Company, 
Dept. 77, Chicago, for FREE 
Book on Eye Care. 


pao 


EYES 


WE PAY CHARGES 
Handsome metal case including 
1record given seepete for selling 
only6 boxes Mentho-Nova Salve, 
the antiseptic Ointment. Sell at 
Special Price, 25c. Return the 
$3.00 and Phonograph is yours. 
We trust you. Order Today. 











Engraved INVITATIONS 
and ANNOUNCEMENTS 
VISITING CARDS 


. Modera rices. 
he loan of Portfolio of samples, 
HAUSLER & CO., 949 E. St., 
Washington, D. C. 






















PENSIONS 


ID you ever think about pen- 
sioning yourself? 

Some cities, towns, and 
states have pension plans for school 
teachers. Others do not. None of 
them provide an overabundant income 
for those days when you will want com- 
fort and independence, and perhaps a 
little travel and luxury. 


At a surprisingly low cost you can 
use the resources of life insurance to 
provide yourself with an adequate 
pension. It is a form of insurance 
known as “Annuities,” an entirely dif- 
ferent thing from the payment of 
money to your relatives at your death. 


You would be interested to read of 
the experiences of others in regard to 
this matter. We shall be pleased to 
send you our booklet, “Life Income 
Through Annuities,” which tells their 
experiences and explains the plan. 





Sake 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF Boston, MassacnusetTs 


a 





Inquiry Bureau. 


JoHn Hancock Mutuat Lire Ins. Co. 
197 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 


Please see that I receive your booklet, 
“Life Income Through Annuities.” 


Seem eer eeeeseeeenereseseeeseseaeeseseeee 
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be carefully basted before it is over- 
handed. 

Below the row of overhanding are 
three rows of blanket stitches. The first 
row consists of stitches of the same 
length, evenly spaced. The uniform 
stitches in the second row are placed in 
groups. In the third row the grouped 
stitches are of different lengths. 
Blanket stitches are used to finish raw 
edges or folded edges. They may be 
quite decorative if well spaced. The 
stitches are made from left to right. 

The last two rows are made of cross- 
stitches. The first row shows the in- 
itial step, and in the next row the cross- 
stitches are completed. 

Practice stitches may also be made on 
gingham, Java canvas, and monk’s 
cloth. Stitches made on canvas may 
form a sampler, or certain stitches may 
be used to make borders or designs for 
bags and needlebooks. 

The drawings on the chart show the 
position of the needle for the stitches 
most frequently used. 


What the Desert Is Like 


(Continued from page 46) 


places one may find a permanent set- 
tlement, where agriculture is carried 
on. 

Transportation— 

The caravan is the train of the des- 
ert. It may contain from twenty to a 
thousand camels. The larger the car- 
avan, the better able it will be to de- 
fend itself from attack. There are 
desert robbers in the mountains who 
live chiefly by attacking caravans. 

Water for the caravan is carried in 
leather bags, each containing about 
thirty gallons. These are slung under 
the animals so as to be protected from 
the sun, while the tents, tied in bales, 
are hung on either side of the camels. 

In a family caravan, some of the 
camels carry litters in which the wom- 
The litters are like broad 
seats, and are long enough so that one 
may lie at full length. Arched over 
each one are poles, on which hang cur- 
tains to keep out the dust and sun. 
Around the litter are tied bags contain- 
ing food and other necessities for the 
journey. The father rides at the head 
of the caravan. Over his camel’s back 
are slung two large saddlebags, with 
long crimson tassels which hang nearly 
to the ground. The saddle is of red 
leather, with a high metal pommel at 
the front and back. After the leader’s 
camel come those with the women and 
children, then the baggage camels, and 
last a rear guard to round up any ani- 
mals that attempt to lag or stray. 

Before noon the caravan stops. 
The camels are unloaded and driven off 
to rest. The tents are pitched, and a 
fire started on which to prepare the 
light midday meal. Then the travelers 
go into their tents and sleep until near 
sunset. After their evening meal they 
break camp and are off again. The 
camels strike into a rolling, lurching 
gait, like a ship at sea. 

Sandstorms— 

Light particles of sand are always 
drifting about in the desert air even 
on still days. When the wind is strong, 
it carries with it great clouds of dust, 
sand, and even pebbles. Caravans fear 
the sandstorms. The heavens become 
a luminous red, the air is full of sand, 
and the sun looks like a round ball of 
fire. The sand drifts and fills the des- 
ert trail. In a single night a water 
hole may be completely buried. The 
air is stifling, and particles of sand 
cut the face and hands like blizzard 
snow. When a storm becomes too fu- 
rious, the caravan stops. The travel- 
ers tie handkerchiefs across _ their 
mouths. The camels stretch out close 
to the ground, and the people huddle 
near them. The wind is too strong for 
them to pitch their tents. Sometimes 
in these fearful sandstorms it is nec- 
essary to keep moving slowly, or one 
will be overwhelmed by the sand. 
After the storm the caravans journey 
on with the greatest caution for fear 
that they will miss the oases. 

Desert illusions— 

Distances in the desert are very hard 
to determine. If you go to the top of 











a mountain range and look at the val- 
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No. 7504 


Manitowoc, Wisconsin. 





Factory: 


Assured by Wiese Built In 


Excellence 


Measured by any conceivable laboratory test, Wiese equip- 
ment is first outstanding in performance. 
requirements serve only to accentuate the perfection that 
is typical of Wiese equipment. 
is a quality that reflects the skill of its craftsmen, the 
specialized experience of its entire organization. 


4-Student Cooking Table ee a 


Performance 


Rigid classroom 


Built into every product 


82 inches bi. 


ed 
2 roar’ 
cally Wiese throughout, 





Send for our special free Catalog No. 21 


WIESE LABORATORY FURNITURE CO. 
Engineers and Builders 


Standard or Built-to-order Educational and Technical Furniture 
for Physics, Agriculture, Biology, Household 
Economics and Manual Training. 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities. 
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Children Learn Quickly 


This Interesting New Way 





Children learn quickly when 
taught by means of moving pic- 
tures—and the best moving pic- 
ture projector available today for 
school use is the DeVry. 

Travelogues — industrial films 
—historical features, all sorts and 
every sort of educational pictures 
are at your disposal if you havea 
DeVry standard film projector. 

Thousands of teachers have at- 
tested to the new interest pupils 
take in their work and the new 





enthusiasm that they have for it 
once moving pictures become part 
of the regular curriculum. Courses 
heretofore dull and uninviting be- 
come keenly alive and instructive 
when illustrated with motion pic- 
tures. 


Send for Free Book 


Write today for literature on visual 
education. It will tell you how 
moving pictures can help you in 
your work,where youcanobtain the 
free films made available to schools 
by the U.S. Govt., Y. M. C. A, 
etc., and why the DeVry is the 
best projector for class-room use. 


THE DEVRY CORPORATION 
1111 Center Street Dept. 9-T 
Chicago, Illinois 


DeVry 


Motion Picture 
PROJECTORS 
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Secret 

“Why Jane. It’s 
lovely. Ceceille must 
have charged sixty 
dollars for it.” 

“No, Mary,’ I de- 
signed and made it 
myself. It cost ex- 
actly fourteen dollars 
sixty cenis.”’ 

“You designed it?’’ 

**Yes Franklin 
Institute came right 
into my own home and 
taught me how— in 
moments you. girls 
wasted, 

“Over 26,000 wom- 
en and girls, 16 up, 
including several hun- 
dred teachers, have 
taken this instruction. 
You girls ought to 

~ — take it up. Why don't 
you? It is unnecessary to have sewing experience 
and you can give as much or as little time to the 
work as you like.” 
Spare Time Work 
Many have done work for their friends, during 
spare times, and increased their income from $35 
to $80 a month. 
Send for Free Sample Lessons 
Write your name on the attached coupon. Mail 
the coupon NOW. You may forget it as you turn 


to the 


next page. 
— — 





FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, 
Dept. N 602, Rochester, N. Y. 


Rush to me free sample lessons in the subject 
checked below. Also show me how I can easily Jearn 
in a few weeks to design and make distinctive dresses 
and costumes or hats at about one-third the usual 
retail selling price. 

(J Gown and Dress Designing and Making 

{) Millinery 
BD cis sdinnckthsisceckcescovsssonckecsindcncvcctvaptueucesbuceuscesotueeeansieds 
PD icv cictancahebtetnehocessniseeasde 





Day—Look Years 


Younger 


EAUTY of face is more than 
“‘skin deep’’--it depends upon 
keeping young and elastic the tiny 
muscles just beneath the skin. 
Lack of proper facial exercise 
causes these muscles to weaken, 
droop, become flabby. Then one 
commences to “‘age’’, to lose her 
— 1 youthful expression, girlish con- 
tour and fresh complexion. Happily, as with the muscles of 
the body, facial muscles are live tissue which 


KATHRYN MURRAY’S FIVE-MINUTE-A-DAY 
FACIAL EXERCISES 
can soon build up, restore and keep youthful throughout life. Thou- 
sands can testify to their true merit. Simple, pleasant, based on 1 
years’ successful use. Selected to suit individual needs. 
RESULTS GUARANTEED—BOOK FREE 
Write for free copy of **Facial Beauty Culture’’, and grateful testi- 
mony of pupils all over world. Sent in plain envelope. Write 
KATHRYN MURRAY, Inc. ; 
Suite 961, 5 So. Wabash Chicago, Lllinois 
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All Standard Makes 
TYPEWRITER 


at new low prices 


Get your favorite machine at a 
pen Ro of 40% to 60%. Latest models Underwoods, 
Royals, L. C. Smiths, Remingtons, remanufactur 
like new from top to bottom, 5-year P cpeenene 10 
days free trial, Sold direct on EZ monthly payments, 
Write for latest catalog—FREE 

Young Typewriter Company Soh.\"ioes'tnicaco 
Typewriter Headquarters 


BUNIONS 


Quick, safe relieffrom Bunion 
pain. Prevent shoe pressure, 
At all drug and shoe stores—35c 


Dt Scholls 
Zino-pads 









Put one on—the 
pain is gone! 





HOW TO BANISH THEM 
A simple, safe home 
treatment—16 years’ 
success in my practice. Moles 
(also BIG growths) dry up and 
drop off. Write for booklet. 
124A Grove Ave., Woodbridge, N. J. 


jG. 
eZ 


Kill The Hair Root 


My method is the only way to prevent the hair from 

Gemtecsesie. Easy, painless, harmless. NoScars. Booklet free, 
rite today, enclosing 3 red stamps. We teach beauty culture. 

D.J, MAHLER, 159-A Mahler Park, Providence,R.I. 


A Large Five, Six or Eight Foot U. S. 
Flag FREE for selling only ONE- 
HALF GROSS of our Pencils! Remark- 
able Offer on Page Seven! 








P88 GUARANTEED 5 YEARS 
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ley beyond, tne distanc: across will 
seem very slight. Perhaps a few hours’ 
ride will take you over that valley 
plain to the foothills lying at the base 
of the mountains, but it is more likely 
to requirc many days. Desert per- 
spective is always erratic. Every val- 
ley plain is an immense wilderness of 
space, and shimmering heat waves 
confuse the vision. 

Travelers are often deceived by mi- 
rages, which ave caused by light rays 
striking layers of air of differing den- 
sity. R:ys of light appear to travel 
in a straight line, but they never do. 
The rays reach the earth at an obtuse 
angle or in a long descending curve. 
The bending of the rays is called re- 
fraction, and the thicker the air the 
greater this refraction is. The peculiar 
condition of the desert amosphere, 
with its layer of light warm air lying 
beneath a layer of greater density, is 
especially fitted to produce a mirage. 
The place where the two layers of air 
meet acts almost as a mirror, reflect- 
ing and distorting objects. 

The most common illusion of the des- 
ert is the water mirage. Its usual ap- 
pearance is that of a distant lake or 
sea, which seems to be full of small is- 
lands. On approaching it, one finds 
nothing but barren sand. Its deceitful 
loveliness does, at least, break the mo- 
notony of a desert journey. 

Desert beauty— 

The desert has a strange beauty of 
its own. Those who think of it as a 
place of drab monotones are greatly 
mistaken. On the plains the sand in 
the morning is often gray, but the 
dunes are blue, reflecting the sky over- 
head, which holds a deep blue tinge 
for some time after the sun comes up. 
At noon, when the heat has become al- 
most unbearable, the sand is a bleached 
yellow, the sky seems intense and cop- 
per-colored, and the dunes are lines of 
dazzling orange light. As the sun goes 
down, the sky becomes pink and rose, 
gradually darkening into lilac and pur- 
ple with splashes of sunset color. 

After the colors have all shifted into 
purple and the western sky has sunk 
into night, then up from the east ap- 
pears the orange-hued desert moon. 
Beneath its light the dunes shine white 
as icebergs in the northern seas. The 
stars come out, their luster somewhat 
dimmed by the moonlight, but their 
guidance means much to the desert 
traveler. It is at night that we feel 
most the immensity and beauty of the 
desert. 

EpiTortAL Note: “Desert Plants and Ani- 
mals” by Mildred Hildreth will appear in 
the October issue. 


Vocabulary Building 
(Continued from page 34) 


words containing these “word parts” 
will add interest to a lesson of this 


type. 
Prefixes— 
re—again, back; as in return, ge- 


ceive 

in—not; as in inseparable, insane 

un—not; as in uncomfortable, un- 
common 

post—after; as in postscript, post 
mortem 

trans — across; as in transmit, 
transcontinental 

pre—before; as in prelude, pre- 


pare 
semi—half; as in semicircle, semi- 
annual 
sub—under; as in subway, sub- 
tropical 


ex—out; as in exterior, export 
Suffixes— 


less — without; as in fatherless, 
homeless 
able, ible—that may be; as in 


comfortable, edible 
ar, er, or—one who; as in beggar, 
dealer, curator 


Stems— 
cap—head; as in capital, cap- 
tain 

cent — hundred; as in century, 
centennial 

mis, mit—send; as in transmit, 
dismiss 


fin—end; as in final, finish 
port—carry; as in transport, ex- 
port 
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Begin the School Year Right 


Be assured of getting the greatest possible benefit from 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans and any Teaching Helps 


that you may wish to obtain in 


combination with it— 


By Ordering Now 


—at the beginning of your year’s work, and thus having 
the use of these invaluable helps all through the school year, 


The September number of Normal Instructor - Primary Plans 
is assured to all who order promptly. We know that teach- 
ers appreciate the importance of having the magazine for 
the full year beginning with September but very often they 
neglect ordering until it is too late to get the September 
number because of the supply being exhausted. The best 
way to avoid having this occur in your case is tosend your 
subscription order now—while you have the matter in mind, 


Pay Later If More Convenient 


We shall be glad to have teachers place their orders now for Normal 
Instructor-Primary Plans and any of the various teaching helps offered 
in combination with it at special reduced prices, with the understanding 


that payment need not be made until 


More than fifty thousand teachers avail themselves of this credit priv- 
You need not feel that you are asking a favor for we 


ilege each year. 


October 15th. 


invite you to open a credit account with us. 


Look over the list of helps printed 


below. 


Select all that you will need for use during the year. 


Check those desired in order blank at bottom of this page, fill in your 
Your magazines and other helps will 
be sent to you promptly and you need not pay the bill until October 15th, 
No references required. We have the same confi- 


name and address and mail to us. 


No questions asked. 


dence in teachers that we know they have in us. 


List of Teaching Helps With Prices When Ordered Separately 


and in Combination with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 




















NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS, 1 yr. (10 numbers) ..$2.00 
When placing your subscription order (new or renewal) for Nor- Price linclichod ah 
mal Instructor-Primary Plans you may include all of the teaching When —(|¥OUF order tor 
helps here listed that you will need by adding the price of each Ordered [pis tvoiam, 
item, as given in second column, to the magazine price. Separately oy ~ 

The Pathfinder, 1 year—52 numbers (See page 22)...........0...0....2..--- $1.00 $ .75 

Instructor Picture Studies—Group One, in Portfolio (See pg. 92) 1.50 1.20 

Instructor Picture Studies—Group Two, in portfolio (See pg. 92) 1.50 1.20 

Instructor Plan Books, 3 volumes, cloth (See page 14)................. 3.60 2.90 

Present-Day Standards for Teaching, 1 vol., cloth (See page 22) 1.25 1.00 

Four Hundred Games, 1 volume, cloth (See page 22)...................... 1.50 1.20 

Pedagogical Pep, 1 volume, cloth (See page 22).....0....0..00..0..00000-- 1.50 1.20 

Seeley’s Question Book, 1 volume, cloth (See page 22).................... 1.50 1.20 

The Year’s Entertainments, 1 volume, cloth (See page 22)........... 1.50 1.20 

How I Did It, 1 volume, cloth (See page 22)...................... 1.00 80 

Practical Selections, 1 volume, cloth (See page 22) 1.00 80 

Poems Teachers Ask For—Book I, 1 volume, cloth (See page 22) 1.00 80 

Poems Teachers Ask For—Book II, 1 volume, cloth (See page 22) 1.60° 80 

Instructor Poster Patterns—Book I, hvy. paper cov. (See pg. 22) 80 65 

Instructor Poster Patterns—Book II, hvy. paper cov. (See pg. 22) .80 65 

Story-Book Poster Patterns, heavy paper covers (See page 22)... 80 65 

Health Poster Patterns, heavy paper covers (See page 22)........... 80 65 

Mother Goose Health Posters, heavy paper covers (See page 22). .80 65 

School Window Decorations, heavy paper covers (See page 22). 80 65 

Instructor Jointed Toys—Book I, heavy paper cov. (See page 22) 60 a0 

Instructor Jointed Toys—Book II, heavy paper cov. (See page 22) 60 50 














Fill out and mail the blank below TODA Y—before you forget it. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 
—Use This Order Blank—Remit October 15th If More Convenient— 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. 
year, beginning with the September number. 


Plans at the additional prices indicated. 


(1 The Pathfinder, 75 cents additional 
(] Instructor Picture Studies, Grp. 1, $1.20 add’l 


(1 Poems Teachers Ask For, Book 


x. 


Gentlemen—Kindly enter my subscription to Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for one 


(Price $2.00.) 


Also send me the helps checked below in combination with Normal Instructor-Primary 
[Place a cross (X) in square opposite each item desired. 


Practical Selections, 80 cents additional 
1, 80 cts. add’! 








Street or R. F. D. 


[] Instructor Picture Studies, Grp. 11, $1.20 add'l [] Poems Teachers Ask For, Book I!, 80 cts. “ 
{j Instructor Plan Books, $2.90 additional [J Instructor Poster Patterns, Bk. 1, 65 cts. on 
[] Present-Day Standards for Teaching, $1.00 [] Instructor Poster Patterns, Bk. II, 65 cts. a 41 
additional (] Story-Book Poster Patterns, 65 cts. esenen 
[] Four Hundred Games, $1.20 additional (] Health Poster Patterns, 65 cents addition 
(] Pedagogical Pep, $1.20 additional {] Mother Goose Health Posters, 66 cents ‘a! 
(] Seeley’s Question Book, $1.20 additional [] School Window Decorations, 65 cents 4 77 
[] The Year's Entertainments, $1.20 additional [} Instructor Jointed Toys, Book I, 50 cts. add'l 
(] How I Did It, 80 cents additional {_] Instructor Jointed Toys, Bk. HI, 50 cts. 
Thi ayia}, §C) I am enclosing herewith. i 
This order totals $........00.00..0.0......--...... Which |G] I agree to pay not later than Oct. 15, 1927. 
I NN Ee Sk A elites vee wie sas cpl maa ies babusion 
AI NNO acces, cuesstavisosay oadbectvnossycatsasn ssssesesuocaclocsesie Connanctvassncceceonsanses 
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you need suffer no bad after-effects} The tactful teacher will arouse in 
following tooth extraction. Dentists| her girls and boys a genuine personal 
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elps in handy powder form, dissolves quick-| nary classroom talk should be most 
ly in <> ae Setsetailiaen, ome carefully observed. Pupils should be e ‘ 
streng rae. ’ “| given clearly to understand that slov- iy FE R KE E b he 
ing and soothing. Even ulcerated con-| enjy speech is an indication of weak L, 1S 00 lo Our U, Z S 
ditions are relieved. Write us for] character. 
: recent letter from a user. To determine the exact progress of 
ving MU-COL the pupil in overcoming habits | of Official statistics prove that there is a 
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A Perfect Looking Nose | Oriole? IODIZED «« The Prevention of Simple Goiter.’’ 


5. What do the baby orioles eat? 
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‘I Dont Worry 
About Clothes 


&., 
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” 


“I don’t have much money to 
spend on clothes, but I am 
always well-dressed because I 
can make any dress I want 
for half of store prices, 

“I'm not afraid to cut into 
even the most expensive ma- 
terials, because I know in 
advance that everything ie go- 
ing to turn out right. My 
clothes are smart and stylish 
because the Woman's Insti- 
tute has taught me all the 
secrets of designing, cutting, 
fitting and finishing.” 

Mail the coupon 

REE today for a copy 

of the free book- 
let, “Making Beautiful 
Clothes.’ It tella how the 
Woman's Institute can help 
you to have more and prettier 
clothes or earn $20 to $4 
a week at home, 













| WOMAN'S INSTITUTE, Dept. 32-W, Scranton, Pa. 
Without cost or obligation, please send me a 
copy of ‘‘Making Beautiful Clothes,” and tell me 
I can learn the subject which I have marked— 
Home Dressmaking 0 Millinery 
Professional Dressmaking () Cooking 






(Please specify whether Mrs. or Miss) 


Address 


250 POWER 
MICROSCOPE 


IN U.S.A. 
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Educational and entertaining, 
this fine instrument familiarizes 
young and old with life around 
us thatisinvisibleto the unaided 
eye. i appear as mon- 
sters. Piant and mineral life 
revealnew beauties in form 
and color. Idealforstudents, 
home, office, dentists phy- 
sicians, scientists and a 
oratory. Precise optical J 

ualities, giving va- 
ble magnification 
from 100 to 250 di- 
ameters. Tilting 
stand. nish, 
nickel trim. Com- 
lete with plush 
ined case, prepared § 

slide and instruc- 
tions. 100 Power 
Model$8.50.Atyour 
dealer or direct, / 
stpaid. Money 
guarantee, 
Further information y 
free upon request. é 

Wollensak Optical Company 

945 Hudson Avenue : Rochester, N. Y. 
























DARKENS and SBEAUTIFIES 
EYELASHES and BROWS 
INSTANTLY,makesthem appear 
naturally dark, long and luxuri- 
ant. Adds wonderful charm, beauty 
and expression to any face. Perfectly 











3 | SEND NO MONEY — WE TRUST YOU 
Snappy model, keeps perfect time. Guaran- 
teed 5 years. Write for 12 boxes Mentho-Nova 
sy Salve. Sell at 25c box. Wrist watch with strap 
r sent you as per plan in Big Catalog we m 
with Salve. Send only name and address 


"US. SUPPLY CO Dept. G116, Greenville Pa. 
TEACH BOYS AND GIRLS TO SAVE 


An spoctienite for you to have this very successful 
school savings system in your own schoolroom, 
package containing directions and supplies for a 
room sufficient for from 1 to 2 years now on sale. 
Order to-day or write for free booklet. 
Duplicate Punch School Savings System, Lynn, Mass. 
50¢ atives, Overnight service. New Bargain 
Sheet FREE. Write for it toda. 


Roanoke Photo’Finishing Co., 8-a Bell Ave., Roanoke, Va. 

























Photo-finishing worth $1 regular prices ] 
for 60c. Two 6x7 Enlargements or 20 
Prints any size for60c, Send only neg- 





Can it be true? It certainly is—a Big 
Ten Foot U. S. Flag for selling only 
ONE GROSS of our Special Pencils. 
One of our big offers on Page Seven. 
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son was with him on the very day that 
he put the butterflies into music,” 
Nelsa suggested. 

“I do not know about that,” Mother 
said, “but I do remember that: Grand- 
father told about hearing Grieg play 
the butterfly music at a concert in 
Bergen. Grieg was a wonderful pian- 
ist as well as a great composer. 
Grandfather said that as the music 
began, the audience seemed to feel a 
hilltop breeze about them. After- 
wards a butterfly seemed to rise from 
the keys and hover about the snowy 
head of the player.” 

“Just as it came into our room!” 
Nelsa exclaimed. 

“The people in Bergen must have 
had listening lessons, too,’’ Nils said. 

Mother smiled. “I am glad I have 
had one. It helps me to understand 
the lines that you copied in your note- 


book.” 
Nils nodded to Nelsa. “Butterfly 


0} music does, anyway,” they agreed, 


Playing Around the World 


(Continued from page 87) 


from two pieces of curved bone and a 
precious bit of wood that had drifted 
ashore from a wreck. Ikwa, the boy, 
was anxious to show Jack how he 
could shoot arrows from his sledge. 

Jack and Jill were glad to go out of 
the smoky igloo into the fresh, sharp 
air. In suits of fur, which the Eskimo 
children lent them, the American chil- 
dren did not feel the intense cold. The 
two girls had a fine time drawing To- 
kee over the frozen snow. 

Ikwa and Jack took turns coasting 
down a steep slope on a sledge that 
looked clumsy but proved, after a few 
trials, not so very different from Jack’s 
own “Flying Dutchman.” Jack thought 
that it was good sport to shoot at the 
reindeer horns planted in the snow, al- 
though he could not hit them so often 
as Ikwa did. He discovered, too, that 
the Eskimo boy was better at wrest- 
ling than he was. As the girls left 
their dolls to watch the wrestling, Jack 
and Jill heard the Fairy Lady’s bell 
tinkling violently again. 

“Follow me, Jack and Jill,” 
zalled. 

How fast the children and the fairy 
must have traveled, for straightway 
the ice and snow were gone! They had 
stopped before a round, straw-thatched 
hut surrounded by a garden, in which 
grew banana and orange trees and 
many plants with wide green leaves. 
The bright sun beat upon their heads, 
and even without the borrowed coats, 
which they hoped their young Eskimo 
host and hostess had received back 
safely, they were uncomfortably warm. 

A boy and a girl, about the same 
ages as Jack and Jill, came out of the 
hut to meet them. They were smiling 
and showing their shining rows of big 
teeth, which were very white against 
their black skins. 

“Come and play,” said Isa, the girl, 
holding out her hand to Jill. The boy, 
Osom, beckoned to Jack. Isa very ten- 
derly took what looked like a corncob 
from the leather sling on her back and 
put it into Jill’s hands. Jill knew that 
it was a doll, but she wondered what 
Elizabeth Anne would have thought of 
such a playmate. The body of Isa’s 
doll was actually a corncob. Short 
grass pasted on the larger end did duty 
for hair, and two white beads served 
as the eyes. The dress was a little 
skirt of bark cloth tied around the 
waist. Jill could see that Isa cherished 
the scarecrow of a doll as fondly as she 
— did the beautiful Elizabeth 


she 


nne. 
Isa led Jill a little distance from the 
hut to her playhouse. Here were little 
dishes that Isa had molded out of clay 
from the ant hills. The white ants, 
she told Jill, chew the clay until it is 
so sticky that she and her friends can 
mold it into any shape they choose. 
“See, here is another baby,” Isa said, 
holding up a tiny clay doll. She point- 
ed out some wee clay oxen and sheep 
; that her brother had made. The two 
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EVERYTHING NEEDED FOR CLASSROOM PICTURE STupy 


Large Full-Color Pictures, 
Stories of the Pictures, 
Stories of the Artists, 
Question Material, 
Miniature Pictures in 
Black and White, etc. 
all arranged in 
an attractive 
portfolio as 
described below. 




















INSTRUCTOR 


Picture Studies 


Groups One and Two 


By JOHN T. LEMOS and MIRIAM LEMAY LEMOS 


GROUP I consists of full color reproductions of the eight famous paintings 
shown below, each on heavy plate paper, size 9% x 12% inches, put 
up with black and white miniatures, study material, etc., as described below. 





























The Balloon—Dupre 
The Torn Hat—Sully 
Old Ironsides—Johnson 


Age of Innocence—Reynolds 

By the River—Lerolle 

Dignity and Impudence—Landseer 
Deer in the Forest, Twilight—Bonheur 


GROUP ll consists of full color reproductions of the eight famous paintings | 
shown below, each on heavy plate paper, size 9% x 12% inches, put 
up with black and white miniatures, study material, etc., as described below. | 


Song of the Lark—Breton 











Detail of Sistine Madonna—Raphael Washington Crossing the Delaware—Leutze 
Taos Indian Roasting Corn—Couse Baby Stuart—vanDyck 
The Lookout—“All’s Well’’—Homer The Windmill—van Ruysdael 


The Return of the Mayflower—Boughton Sir Galahad—Watts 


Each Group of Pictures Includes Study Material as Follows: 


With each large full color picture are 36 miniature black and white reproductions of it 
1 printed in sheets as shown at the left (Fig. 1). 
These miniatures, of which there is a total of 
288 with each group, are for distribution to the 
| pupils. (Size of each miniature 25% x 314 inches.) 








1] US Frigate Constirution 
Ol honider 


sides 
Tamrd by Marshall bacon 














Each large full color picture with its 
36 miniatures is enclosed in a folder 
of heavy art paper, size 10 x 13 in- 
ches (Fig. 2) and on the inside pages 
of this folder are printed the story of 
the artist, questions to ask the pupils, 
etc., as shown in Fig. 3. 


Each group of eight folders contain- 
ing the large pictures, miniatures and 
study material is enclosed in a hand- 
some portfolio of extra heavy art 
paper as shown at top of page. (Actual size 10x13 inches.) 
The large full color pictures were selected from those being published on the covers 
of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans and the correlated study material is the same as 
that given in the magazine. The enthusiastic reception given these pictures and les- 
sons by teachers everywhere has prompted their publication in this attractive form. 


——[Price of Either Group, Complete, $1.50, Postpaid|—= 


Order the Instructor Picture Studies alone or in these Combinations 


Either Group of Picture Studies - - - $1.50 Both 3.20 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year - $2.00 ) Only —_ 


By ordering the above combination you will receive a total of 18 different full color re 
productions of famous paintings with complete study material (8 from the Picture 
Studies portfolio and 10 from the year’s issues of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans.) 















































Either Group of Picture Studies $1.50 | Both 20 Either Group of Picture Studies $1.50 £ 5 
The Pathfinder, lyear - - $1.00 ( Only = Lake ae 


Order any of above combinations now and pay October 15th. See page 4, 


gaF- We can also furnish FULL COLOR miniatures of any of the pictures 
listed above, size 3 x 4% inches, at the prices quoted on page 24. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY (%iiut« 
Dansville, N. Y¥. — Des Moines, lowa — Nashville, Tenn. — San Francisco, 
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‘rls were soon playing house together. 
fsa put her doll to bed on a straw mat, 
and was setting out a play dinner of 
corn-meal mush, served on fresh leaves, 
when Osom and Jack appeared. 

“Just watch this top spin!” Jack 
exclaimed. “It beats any I have, and it 
is only a corncob with a peg in one 

” 


+ the singing of the top Jack and 
Jill caught the Joud tinkle of the Fairy 
Lady’s bell and her sweet-toned, “Fol- 
low, follow.” 

Before they could say good-by to 
their African playmates, they were 
whisked away to a beautiful garden, 
where there were rustic bridges over 
tiny, trickling streams and many 
strangely twisted trees. 

“This must be Japan,” said Jill. 
“That girl and boy coming toward us 
are wearing kimonos.” 

“Come and fly kites with me,” in- 
vited the boy, approaching Jack. 

“Play dolls with me,” begged the girl, 
taking a dainty replica of herself, 
dressed in a gay flowered kimono, from 
her back. “If you could only visit me 
in the month of March, at the time of 
the Dolls’ Festival, I could show you 
all of my dolls. My honorable mother 
buys me a new doll for each festival 
and brings out all of the dolls that ever 
belonged to the family. There are hun- 
dreds of them.” 

While the boys went off to fly kites, 
Matsu brought out her doll’s dishes. 
Squatting on the ground before tiny, 
tray-like tables, the two girls sipped 
sugared and milkless tea from minute 
cups. With chopsticks that Jill found 
hard to manage, they fed Kono, the 
doll, morsels of rice and fish. Just as 
they were trying to decide whether to 
put the doll to bed on her soft satin 
quilt and hard little wooden pillow, or 
to take her for an airing in the jin- 
rikisha, Jill heard the loud ringing of 
the Fairy Lady’s bell. 

“Oh, please Fairy Lady, let us stay 
a little longer this time,” Jill begged. 
“Japanese playthings are so dainty and 
amusing.” 

“Just a little longer,” panted Jack, 
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running up almost breathless. “Taro 
and I are having such fun. He has 
the finest kites I ever saw. Some of 
them are shaped like big fishes called 
carp; some are like hawks and eagles; 
and some will turn somersaults in the 
air. He has a fighting kite, too, that 
will cut the strings of other kites. Taro 
says that I ought to be here on the fifth 
of May, the day of the Boys’ Festival, 
when every boy receives a new kite.” 

“I am sorry,” the Fairy Lady tinkled, 
“but you know that you both have home 
work awaiting you, and there are ever 
so many more visits that I.want you 
to make. There are dolls all around 
the world that I want you to know, 
Jill; and sports you will enjoy, Jack.” 

The Fairy Lady hurried the young 
travelers along. In the Chinese toy- 
shops Jill saw quaint wooden and clay 
doll babies, men dolls in rich silk gowns, 
and women dolls in silk trousers and 
coats and tiny shoes. Jack joined in a 
game of blindman’s buff with a group 
of Chinese boys, and found that this 
game was not very different from 
American blindman’s buff. 

On the next stop, in an oasis in the 
Desert of Sahara, Jack was surprised 
to find that Arab boys, too, play blind- 
man’s buff, as well as leapfrog, and 
puss in the corner. 

Jill was summoned all too soon from 
her visit with Persian Rudabeh. The 
two girls were seated in a nest of soft 
silken cushions, heaped on luxurious 
rugs. Rudabeh held her favorite doll, 
which she had made from rags and then 
dressed in a silken jacket, wide silken 
trousers, and long skirt. The garments 
were just like those worn by Rudabeh. 
There were strings of beads around the 
doll’s neck and tiny bracelets on its 
arms. The raisins and sweetmeats of 


the tea party that Rudabeh gave her | 


guest were delicious. Jill thought that 
it was great fun to eat her plate—a 
big pancake—when it was empty. 

Jill had only time to give a hearty 
hug to Betje, a blue-eyed wooden doll 
of Holland, whose wooden shoes, stiff, 
starched cap and short-waisted gown 
with many full skirts were exactly like 
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Educational 
Booklets 


Get these two valuable book- 
lets. Splendid for classroom 


use. They contain vital facts 
about two of America’s great 
industries—Live Stock and 
Buttermaking. All informa- 
tion is authentic and up-to- 
the-minute. 


Well illustrated. 

Coupon brings both books FREE. 

Omaha Chamber of Commerce 
Omaha, Neb. 
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The Choicest 


Entertainment 
Material 










for All Special Days 
and Occasions 


Keep This List for Use in Ordering Material During This School Year. 
Pieces and Plays for October Days. Grace B. Faxon.......................- $ .40 

















































Pieces and Plays for Thanksgiving Day. Grace B. Faxon................ -40 
leces and Plays for Christmas Days. Grace B. Faxon..................... .40 
Christmas in Your School. Florence R. Signor...............02000---.----.-- +40 
hristmas Plays and Recitations. Florence R. Signor...................... -40 
hristmas Plays and Exercises. Laura Rountree Smith and others.. .40 
leces and Plays for Lincoln’s Birthday. Grace B. Faxon................ .40 
leces and Plays for Washington’s Birthday. Grace B. Faxon........ .40 
Pieces and Plays for Patriotic Days. Grace B. Faxon......................... .40 
leces and Plays for Special Days. Grace B. Faxon.......................... .40 
leces and Plays for Primary Pupils. Grace B. Faxon.... eicesdciees TE 
ialogues and Plays for Country Schools. Grace B. Fa::o.1.............. 40 
losing Day Exercises. Grace B. Faxo0n..........0.c:c0c0ecceceeeceeee 040 
lays for School Days. Florence R. Signor..............-----0--0------- mere 40 
Health Plays and Dialogues. Florence R. Signor.................-.-..-......... .40 
Little Plays and Exercises. Book I. Laura R. Smith and others.. .40 
Little Plays and Exercises. Book II. Martha B. Banks and others .40 
Little Plays and Exercises. Book III. Willis N. Bugbee and others .40 
avorite Songs Pantomimed and Posed. Grace B. Faxon................ -40 
*panese Entertainments. Florence R. Signor.....................2..:020-00--+- .40 
Slonial Minuets. Florence R. Signor..................2.----...--:c--000ee0--200-= -25 
en New Drills for Schools. Lucia M. Wiant............2...-..---.-2-2-0-0--+- .40 
hoice Pieces for Primary Pupils. Susie M. Best and others............ .40 
DIES GHGOl SORE. ........---..--2cccc0-<e----cccssaesesenecenscseecrescessvacessaceeeeee -40 


opular Recitations and How to Recite Them. Grace B. Faxon. 
184 pages, Paper bound, 40 cents; cloth bound.........................--- -7 


5 
e Year’s Entertainments. Inez N. McFee. 364 pages, cloth bound 1.50 


Send for Catalogue fully describing our entire ling 


more than 400 other books for teachers and the schoolroom. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY (°xézrsre7. 9s 











Dansville, N.Y. Des Moines, Iowa. Nashville, Tenn. San Francisco, Calif. 














Free— 


New Playground 
Book for 
Teachers 


Every teacher having a playground will 
enjoy this new book—showing mode] play- 
grounds and all the Jatest advances in play- 
ground equipment and planning. Compiled 
by authorities of the Giant Mfg. Co., the 
world’s foremost outfitters of school 
grounds, Contains many valuable ideas. 


This Plan is Helping 
Hundreds of Teachers— 


If your playground is inadequately 
equipped or out of date, this plan 
will be especially helpful. Fill 
in the coupon below and let us 
tell you what other teachers have 
done with it. 








Ask also for details of our new 
plan, whereby you can completely 
modernize your playground with- 
out a cent of cost to your school. 
Hundreds of teachers are using it, 
because it is so simple and 
practical, 














e 
“Giant’’--the World Standard = Mai! 
this /ciant 
If you are buying equipment soon, be sure to get prices NOW MFG. CO. 
from Giant first. Giant apparatus lasts nearly twice as Couacit Blas, le 
long as the ordinary kind, due to its extra-sturdy con- af Please send 
struction. It is now the real leader wherever school 0 New play book 


playgrounds are built. 


Giant Mfg. Co. 


Council Bluffs, Ia. 


C Free playground 
equipment plan 
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Good Bookcase 


for the price of a good book! 



















4T GROWS W/TH YOUR LIBRARY 


SECTIONAL -_ BOOKCASE 
Endorsed by Over 100,000 Users 


Made for and universally used in the finest homes and 
offices throughout thecountry. Madeinsectionsof dif- 
ferent sizes, combining utility, economy and attrac- 
tiveappearance, Pricecompleteasshown above, with 
non-binding, disappearing, felt-cushioned 
glass doors, beautifully finished in plain golden oak, 
$15.75. In quartered oak or in imitation mahogany 
or walnut (willow), $18.25. In genuine mahogany 
or walnut, $23 50. Other styles at correspondingly 
low prices. Shipped direct from factory at a 
big saving TO YOU. Write for new catalog No, 24. 
The C. J. Lundstrom Mfg. Co., Little Falls, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases since 1299 
Branch Office and Warehouse: Kansas City, Mo, 


You can now Own a 
\ 











Think of it! You can now get 
a Genuine Underwood for only $3 
down and small monthly payments. 


Special FREE TRIAL Offer 
Don't send any money now, just mail in the 
coupon for full information about our special 
free trial offer and special prices and terms. e. 
Any One Can Operate a 
Typewriter ) 
Youcanlearntowriteon this machineina £f 
week's time! We will give you FREE 
a typist’s manual and a FREE course 
in touchtypewriting! Write at once, 
don't delay, send the coupon NOW! 
Shipman-Ward Mfg. Co.. 
2476 Shipman Bldg., Chicago 


World’s Largest Rebuilders 


Name 


@¢ 
/ Co 
He 


«4 





Address 
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© DOUBLEMARCELWAVERS S 


Give a beautiful, soft, natural 
wave in twenty minutes—without heat 

Trains a natural lasting wave that looks like a 
professional marcel. 
Will not easily come out in damp, cold, or warm 
weather. 
Ray Kurlers are fully patented. 
two years. 
only. 

SEND $1.00 FOR SET OF 7 OR 

$1.50 FOR SET OF 12—POSTPAID. 

Postage added on C. O. D. shipments. Mail your order 


early to 
RAY KURL CO. 
1553 W. Madison Street, Dept. 105, 








3,000,000 sold in 
Don’t accept substitutes. Sold by mail 


Chicago, Il. 














GENUINE Spalding Foot Balls, Bas- 
ket Balls, Volley Balls, Base Balls, 
etc., etc., free for our Pencil Sales. 
Read Page Seven! 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


those of her little mother, Wilhelmina. 
Jack agreed with Dutch Jan that it was 
too bad that he had not come in winter 
so that he could skate on the frozen 
canals. 

Then the Fairy Lady’s loud tinkle, 
tinkle was heard, but the bell was soon 
silent. She looked down from the top 
of Jill’s doll house, a Christmas tree 
ornament once more, and no longer the 
children’s guide around the world. Jack 
and Jill, seated in their own playroom, 
exchanged understanding glances. The 
geography was still lying before them. 

“We thought these people were 
queer,” Jill remarked. “They are dif- 
ferent, of course, but the difference is 
mostly outside. All of those girls that 
the Fairy Lady showed me love their 
dolls as much as I love Elizabeth Anne, 
and they play in much the same way 
as we American girls do. I feel that 
I have made many new friends.” 

“So do I,” agreed Jack. “Those boys, 
in their queer clothes, like to play just 
as well as we do, and ever so many of 
their games are the same as ours. If 
all the girls and boys could travel a- 
round the world with a Fairy Lady 
like ours and see how much alike we 
all are, no matter where we live or 
what kind of clothes we wear, I do not 
believe that they would ever want to 
go to war with other countries when 
they grow up. 

Both Jack and Jill thought that they 
heard a faint tinkle from the Fairy 
Lady’s bell. 


Maps and How to Use Them 


(Continued from page 47) 


and the land is high enough so that 
it may be drained wherever necessary. 

3. The Mississippi, the Ohio, and the 
Missouri rivers are the chief rivers 
draining the corn belt. Together with 
other streams and the Great Lakes, 
they furnish water transportation. 

4. The relief map shows that the 
land is not very hilly; hence railroads 
may be easily built. There seems to 
be plenty of railroad lines, Corn and 
other products may be _ transported 
without much difficulty. 

5. The rainfall map shows that the 
corn belt has from twenty to forty 
inches of rainfall each year, 

6. The large map shows that the 
corn belt is in the middle latitudes, 
and in the interior of the country. 
This means that it has hot summers 
and cold winters. 

7. There are many people and a 
large number of cities in the corn belt. 
Many of the cities are trading centers 
for the farmers. Other occupations 
besides farming are carried on in this 
region, because farmers need many 
things not produced on the farms. 

If the class has commercial maps, 
some of the other products obtained 
from this area can be pointed out. 


THE USE OF OUTLINE MAPS 


Blackboard outline maps have many 
uses. Places, products, railroad lines, 
almost anything of interest in geog- 
raphy study may be shown on such 
maps by means of chalk. A class may 
be using the journey method in study- 
ing world geography. The _ routes 
taken to various parts of the world, 
the products raised in different re- 
gions, and the various places visited 
may be shown on the blackboard out- 
line map of the world. Perhaps a 
pupil is studying some product in the 
United States. He shows by means 
of chalk on a blackboard outline map 
of the United States the regions pro- 
ducing it, and any other related facts 
that he may wish. When such a study 
is completed, the chalk marks may be 
erased, and the outline map is ready 
for further use. 

The desk outline map furnishes op- 
portunity for individual work. A pu- 
pil may use such a map whenever it 
helps to make the work he is doing 
more meaningful. Almost anything 
which is shown on wall maps or on the 
maps in the textbook may be shown on 
desk outline maps. Such maps are 
frequently used in testing. The pupil 
may be asked to locate a number of 
given places on his map or show the 
region in which some product is found. 
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The INSTRUCTOR LITERATURE SERIES 4 


350 Inexpensive Books 


For Sup- 
plementary 
Reading 
in all 


Grades 








HIS is the most extended and complete series of this class of books pub. 
It contains, in addition to many standard and accepted classics, 4 
large number of books specially prepared by competent writers for use as 
The subjects include Fables and Myths, Nature, In. 
dustry, Biography, History, Geography, Literature, etc. 

The books have 32 or more pages each. They are well printed on high grade 
book paper in type properly adapted to the age requirements and are substan. 
tially bound in either strong paper or flexible cloth covers in varied and attrac. 
Many are profusely illustrated. 


PREPAID PRICES 


lished. 


supplementary readers. 


tive colors. 








In Strong Paper Covers, 10 Cents Per Copy 


In Flexible Cloth Covers, 15 Cents Per Copy 
20% Discount from Above Prices on Orders for 25 or More Copies. 
2" ORDER BY NUMBER SPECIFYING BINDING DESIRED 











Some of the Titles for Each Grade 


For Complete List see Page 88 of June Number or Send for Our Latest Catalogue 
The grading of the books is necessarily elastic, many of the titles being equally as well suited 


NOTE. 


to the grade above and below as to the ene to which assigned. | L 
the second, third, and fourth grades and those in the fifth and higher grades are, for the most part, equally 


suited to pupils of any of these grades, 


FIRST GRADE 


Little Plant People—Part I—Chase 
Fairy Stories of the Moon—Maguire 
Eleven Fables from Aesop—Reiter 

Story of a Sunbeam—Miiller 

Kitty Mittens and Her Friends—Chase 
Patriotic Stories—Reiter 

Mother Goose Reader—Faxon 

Nursery Tales—Taylor 

Rhyme and Jingle Reader for Beginners 
Three Billy-Goats Gruff, and Other Stories 
Primer from Fableland—Maguire 

A Queer Little Eskimo—Mayne 


And 6 other titles for this grade 


SECOND GRADE 


Stories from Andersen—Taylor 
Stories from Grimm—Taylor 
Adventures of a Brownie—Reiter 
Little Wood Friends—Mayne 
Story of Wool—Mayne 

Story of the Mayflower—McCabe 
Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew—Craik 
Child’s Garden of Verses—Stevenson 
Four Little Cotton-Tails—Smith 
Story of Peter Rabbit—Potter 
Ten Little Indians—Reiter 


And 20 other titles for this grade 


THIRD GRADE 


4 Story of Washington—Reiter 

21 Story of the Pilgrims—Powers 

Famous Early Americans—Bush 

Buds, Stems and Fruits—Mayne 

Story of Flax—Mayne 

Story of a Little Waterdrop—Mayne 
Story of the Boston Tea Party—McCabe 
Story of Robinson Crusoe—Bush 

Story of Benjamin Franklin—Faris 
Sleeping Beauty and Other Stories 
Famous Artists—I—Landseer and Bonheur 
East of the Sun and West of the Moon 


And 39 other titles for this grade 


FOURTH GRADE 


5 Story of Lincoln—Reiter 
66 Indian Children Tales—Bush 
75 Story of Coal—McKane 
716 Story of Wheat—Halifax 
17 Story of Cotton—Brown 
88 American Naval Heroes—Bush 
89 Fremont and Kit Carson—Judd 
103 Stories from the Old Testament—McFee 
111 Water Babies (Abridged)—Kingsley 
182 Story of Joan of Arc—McFee 
207 Famous Artists—II—Reynolds and Murillo 
293 Hansel and Grettel, and Pretty Goldilocks 


And 35 other titles for this grade 


om 


27 
30 
31 
32 
104 
140 
230 
245 
288 
829 


33 
34 
38 
39 
41 
43 


152 
262 
308 
330 


49 
61 


59 
67 
132 
146 
167 
292 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE containing complete list of titles of the Instructor Liter- 
ature Series and fully describing our many other books for teachers and schools. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. (¢27.%' 


Dansville, N. Y.—Des Moines, lowa—Nashville, Tenn.—San Francisco, 


11 

12 

22 
109 
122 
163 
209 
264 
285 
286 
299 


13 
14 
15 
20 
149 
192 
193 
259 
260 
278 
297 
307 


17 
18 
19 
23 
126 
127 
148 
150 
153 
158 
276 
305 


‘The Cotter’s Saturday Night—Burns 


This is particularly true of the titles in 


FIFTH GRADE 


King of the Golden River—Ruskin 
Story of Sindbad the Sailor—Arabian Night 
Animal Life in the Sea—Reiter 

Story of Sugar—Reiter 

Story of Robert E. Lee—McKane 

Story of Dickens—Smith 

Story of the Flag—Baker 
Jackanapes—Ewing 

Stories of Robin Hood—Bush 

The Sky Family—Denton 

When Plymouth Colony Was Young—Bush 
Moni the Goat Boy—Spyri 


And 47 other titles for this grade, 


SIXTH GRADE 


Rip Van Winkle—Irving 

Legend of Sleepy Hollow—Irving 

Rab and His Friends—Brown 

Gifts of the Forest (Rubber, etc.)—McFee 
The Pied Piper of Hamelin—Browning 
Stories of Courage—Bush 

Lewis and Clark Expedition—Herndon 
Story of Don Quixote—Bush 

Story of Panama and the Canal—Nida 
Story of Slavery—Booker T. Washington 
Story of Iron—J. Gordon Ogden 


And 69 other titles for this grade. 


SEVENTH GRADE 


The Courtship of Miles Standish-Longfellow 
Evangeline—Longfellow 
Snowbound—Whittier 

The Great Stone Face—Hawthorne 
The Man Without a Country—Hale 
Story of Jean Valjean—Grames . 
Selections from the Sketch Book—Irving 
The Last of the Mohicans (Cond.)—Week 
Oliver Twist (Cond. from Dickens)—Heilis 
Mars and Its Mysteries—Wilson so 
Story of David Copperfield (Cond.)—Heilit 
The Chariot Race—Wallace 


And 23 other titles for this grade 


EIGHTH GRADE 


Enoch Arden—Tennyson 
The Vision of Sir Launfal—Lowell 


The Deserted Village—Goldsmith _ 
Rime of the Ancient Marirer—Coleride 
Gray’s Elegy and Other Poems 
Horatius, Ivry, The Armada—Macaulay 
Bunker Hill Address—Webster 
Prisoner of Chillon—Byron 
Washington’s Farewell Addresses 
Landing of the Pilgrims—Webster 
Wee Willie Winkie—Kipling 

And 18 other titles for this grade 
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The GOLDEN BOOK of 
FAVORITE SONGS 


(Revised and Enlarged Edition) 














202 


OF THE WORLD’S BEST SONGS 
ALL IN ONE BOOK FOR ONLY 


20c 


Lower Prices in Quantities—See Below 


The Golden Book of Favorite Songs isa 
complete song book for schools of all kinds 
and for assembly and community singing. 
It contains a choice collection of folk songs, 
sacred songs, classical songs, inspirational 
songs, songs for special occasions, an ex- 
cellent selection of children’s songs, a com- 
plete list of national and patriotic songs 
and an unusually large and desirable col- 


lection of songs for Christmas. 


There are 


also a number of rounds and several tunes 
suitable for marches and drills, so that 
altogether it will meet every need. 

128 pages, 6 x 9 inches, printed from newly 
engraved plates on a good quality of paper, 


and attractively bound 


in covers made from 


“rope stock” which is very tough and durable. 


SCHEDULE OF PRICES 


Price 20 cents a copy. 
15 cents a copy, postpaid. 


12 or more copies, 
Special rate on or- 


ders for a full hundred copies or more ordered 
at one time, shipped to one address, $13.00 a 
hundred, transportation payable by purchaser. 


Partial List of the Songs Included 


Abide With Me 

Alouette 

America 

America the Beautiful 

Annie Laurie 

Anvil Chorus 

Auld Lang Syne 

Baa! Baa! Black Sheep 

Battle Hymn of the Re- 

public 

Blue Bells of Scotland 

room, The (Round) 

Bull Dog, The 

Carry Me Back to Old 
inny 


irg 

Comin’ Thro’ the Rye 

eg Rong Brahms 
arling Ne Gra 

Deck the Hall d 

ixie [Thine Eyes 

Drink to Me Only With 

Farmer, The 

Farmyard, The 

First Noel, The 

Flow Gently, Sweet Afton 

quit the Troubadour 

Go Down, Moses 

God Be With You Till 
We Meet Again 
x, ess Our Native 

Good Night (Round) 

sood Night, Ladies 

Graduation Song 

Gymnastic Relief, A 

Hail to the Chief 

man! The Herald Angels 


g [Tara’s Halls 
Harp That Once Thro’ 
Holy, Holy, Holy 
yt ‘ee Home 
‘an weave | 
How Dive * ee Thee 
Tlinois 
dian Lullab: 
it @e Gloaning 
‘ame id- 
bight ‘cleat the Mid 
esus, Love’ My § 
dngle Belly _— 
y Old St. Nicholas 
Joy to y 
init the World 
athleen Mavourneen 
Keep nite lome Fires 
Keller's A 


Kilerney etiam Ilymn 


argo 

4ast Rose of Summer 
ugh Provoker, 

vead, Kindly Light 
zightly. Row 

sittle Bo-Peep 

Man, A 

och Lomond 

ong Trail, The 
sreley, The 

ove's Old Sweet Song 
auther’s Cradle Hymn 
facDonald’s Farm 
March of Men of Harlech 
Marseillaise Hymn 
Merrily, Merrily (Round) 
Michigan, My Michigan 
lummy Song, The 

My Bonnie [Thee 
My Faith Looks Up to 
My Old Kentucky Home 
Nearer, My God, to Thee 
O Little Town of Beth- 


lehem 
O Me! O My! (A Toast) 
Old Black Joe 
Old Folks at Home 
Old Oaken Bucket, The 
Onward, Christian  Sol- 
diers 
Perfect Day 
Reuben and Rachel 
Robin Adair 
Robin _Redbreast 
Rocked in the Cradle of 


sittle 





the Deep . 
Scotland’s Burning 
(Round) 
Silent Night 
Smiles 
Solomon Levi 
Spanish Cavalier,The [The 
Star Spangled Banner, 
Sweet and Low jot 
Swing Low, Sweet Char- 


There’s Music in the Air 
Three Fishermen, The 
Vacant. Chair, The 

We Three Kings of 


y 
When You and I Were 


oung, Maggie 
While Shepherds Watched 
‘locks 
for the Night is 
Coming 


—and 102 other songs just as good. 


cand today for as many copies of the 
olden Book of Favorite Songs as you 


need for 


your school. 


You will find it the 


biggest value ever offered in a song book. 


F, A, Owen Publishing Company, 

Dansville, N.Y. — Des Moines, Iowa 
ville, Tenn. — San Francisco, Calif. 
(Order from Office Nearest to You) 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Map GAMES 


Any good geography game teaches 
a certain amount of geography. Games 
are of value if they help the pupils to 
solve their problems or to remember 
what they have learned. Games pro- 
vide one way of conducting drill or 
review. 

One geography game is played as 
follows. One pupil gives a fact about 
a place, as, “I am thinking of a city 
which is. the automobile center of 
America.” He calls on another pu- 
pil, who goes to the wall map and lo- 
cates Detroit. Then it is the second 
pupil’s turn to give some geographic 
fact about another place. The game 
is to see who can make the fewest mis- 
takes. 

Another game is for the pupils to 
see who can locate on the map all the 
items of a list, prepared by the teach- 
er, containing the names of places 
which all should remember. 

Again, the teacher may prepare 
questions or directions on small pieces 
of paper or cards. Each pupil draws a 
card, goes to the map, and does what 
is directed on the card. A card might 
have on it the following sentence: 
“Name and locate the chief coal-min- 
ing state.” Another might have: 
“Name a_ transcontinental railroad 
and trace its route across the United 
States.” 


A FINAL Worp 


To-day, the teacher is pressed for 
time, and frequently feels that there is 
not time enough to teach all the mate- 
rial in a course of study. Map work 
should not be used merely to keep pu- 
pils busy or to take up time. In teach- 
ing geography, let us remember that 
we should not put too much time on 
the minor points but should stress the 
big problems. Let us lead the pupils 
to see how our lives and activities are 
actually influenced by our natural en- 
vironment. Maps, if used correctly, 
may render valuable aid in accomplish- 
ing this aim. 


Decorative Designs from 
State Flowers 
(Continued from page {2) 


hination of two features of crafts 
work. The shade may be made from 
heavy water-color paper. This is 
colored with transparent water color 
such as deep yellow or yellow-orange. 
The paper is turned over and rubbed 
with a soft cloth dipped in one-half 
turpentine and one-half linseed oil, 
making it translucent. 

The design may then be painted in 
colors on the right side of the shade, 
or it may be done in black tempera 
paint. 

A pattern for the shade is shown. 
It is made with the aid of a compass 
and when colored and decorated is 
pasted as indicated. A metal holder 








Soap and Sealing Wax— 
learn this delightful new craft 


SEND 10 cents in stamps for The 
Dennison Soap and Sealing Wax 
packet containing full instruc- 
tions on this new and interesting 
method of modeling and coloring 
soap. It includes patterns for 
tracing, guides for coloring, cata- 
logue of colors and reproductions 
of finished models in color. 

Boy and Girl Scout leaders, 
playground and recreation lead- 
ers and teachers may secure these 
packets, in quantities of 20 or 
more, at 5 cents each. Use the 
coupon below in ordering. 


Procter & GAMBLE, Educational Dept. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


I enclose....++.- centsinstamps. Please 
Bend Me..eeeeee eevee -- “Soap and Sealing 
Wax Packets.’’ 

TMB oe cccccvcccsccccccccccccccs evccccccccce 
DOPE cacincscvsevdsencucceccvcscdecnroesene 
CMP ccvcccecevssccce coces SlAMe...cccccceee 


(For amounts over $1.00 please 
send check or money-order.) 














AND PRIMARY PLANS 


can be purchased at any stationery 
store for holding the shade in place. 

Candlestick holders may also be 
decorated. This may be done by 
painting them with opaque water color 
and finishing with a thin coat of shel- 
lac, or perhaps a better plan is to use 
Reliefo paste. This paste comes in 
colors and is used to make relief de- 
signs on various objects. 

Reliefo goes well on wood, glass, 
celluloid, and metal, and dries hard as 
bone overnight. It is clean to handle 
and makes a very artistic piece of 
work. 

Plain picture frames may be deco- 
rated with ornaments at the corners. 
Mirror frames also look well with Re- 
liefo ornaments. Colors may be 
chosen that harmonize with other dec- 
orations or with furniture in the room. 

By the addition of a few Reliefo 
ornaments, ordinary chopping bowls 
may be made very attractive for use 
as fruit or nut bowls. 

The jewel box illustrated is made 
from an ordinary pasteboard box cov- 
ered with toned paper and decorated 
with water colors. Plain wooden 
boxes may be finished with ornaments 
done in opaque water colors or Reliefo. 

A very artistic pair of wooden book 
ends is easily produced through the 
use of Reliefo. The plain book ends 
may be cut in the manual-training de- 
partment. Various contours can be 
figured out. After the Reliefo has 
been stippled on and is dry, a gasoline 
wash or a thin coat of wax helps the 
general effect. 

The gasoline wash is made by thin- 
ning the desired colors of oil paints 
with a large quantity of gasoline. 
This is brushed over the whole book 
end with a soft wide brush. In a few 
moments go over the book end lightly 
with cloth. This removes the gasoline 
and color from the higher portions of 
the Reliefo design allowing it to re- 
main in the crevices and soft grain of 
the wood. 

A good gasoline wash is made as 
follows: 

Crimson oil paint (size of a pea). 

Blue oil paint (a little less than the 
crimson). 

White oil paint (6 times as much as 
crimson). 

Gasoline (% cupful). 


How to Make a Drinking 
Fountain 
(Continued from page 5%) 


dering iron. What useful thing can 
you make from tin cans? Send a 
sketch to Frank I. Solar, Northern 
High School, Detroit, Michigan, show- 
ing what you can do. Prizes will be 
given for the most useful and original 
ideas. 


Picture Study—“Autumn” 
(Continued from page 42) 


The happiest years of his life were 
those spent in the picturesque village 
of Laren, whose woods and fields found 
their way into much of his work. Here, 
surrounded by friends and devoted pu- 
pils, he lived from 1883 until his death 
in 1888. He left a large number of 
paintings, many of which now hang in 
the leading museums of the world. 


History and Geography in 
Intermediate Grades 
(Continued from page 30) 


ities of children in grades four to six 
as have been made in the other divi- 
sions of the elementary field. 
EpiTor1AL Note: In Miss Duboc’s article 
in the October issue of Normal Instructor 
and Primary Plans she will give samples 
of devices representing the actual activi- 
ties carried on by the children of grade 
four-B in the Training School of the Mon- 
tana State Normal College, Dillon, Mon- 
tana, under the supervision of Miss Kath- 
erine E. Kennedy, Training Instructor. 


The only faith that wears well and 
holds its color in all weathers, is that 
which is woven of conviction and set 
with the sharp mordant of experience. 
—Lowell. 
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Discover the 
“AMAZING 
WHITENESS 


of Your Own Skin! 


I beg to present one of the great beauty 
discoveries of all time . . . a three-fold skin- 
whitener. Expect results that will amaze 
you. For now, in just three to six days, 
you can triple the whiteness of your skin . . . 
smooth it to soft, creamy texture... and 
clear it of every blemish. 


New Natural Method 
Whitens Skin in 3 days 


Your skin is far whiter than you imagine, but 
its whiteness is masked beneath years of ex- 
posure to sun, wind, dust, etc. My new-type 
lotion unveils it and multiplies it. In six days 
this lotion undoes the havoe of years of ex- 
posure, In a perfectly natural way, amezing 
whiteness and smoothness are brought up from 


underneath the darkened weather-roughened 
surface, 
Freckles and Blackheads 
Vanish 


Blemishes, roughness and tiny imperfections are 
erased from the skin surface. All trace of 
freckles, tan, blackheads and roughness disap- 
pear almost as if you had wished them away. 
You actually see your skin grow clear, fresh, 
ivory-white .. . and this beauty is in the skin 
itself—smooth, delicate, flawless beauty that 
powder can never give! 


Now Used in 28 Countries 


Never before have women had such a cosmetic, 
In a few short months its fame has spread to 
three continents and 28 countries. Now, in just 
three to six days, you can have the glory of a 
clear, milk-white skin. 


Positive Guarantee 


Will you try this amazing treatment? ‘Test it 
to whiten hands, face or neck, Apply in three 
minutes at bedtime. See what a remarkable 
improvement just three days make. 

Send no money-—-simply mail coupon. When 
package arrives pay postman only $1.50 for the 
regular large-size bottle. Use this wonderful 
cosmetic six days. Then, if not simply delight- 
ed, return it, and I will refund your money 
without comment. Mail coupon today to (Mrs.) 
GERVAISE GRAHAM, 25 W. Illinois St., 


Chicago. 


(Canadian address; 61 College St., Toronto.) 


GERVAISE GRAHAM 


of OfiON FACE BLEACH 


Available in Thousands of Leading Drug Stores 


(Mrs.) GERVAISE GRAHAM, 
Dopt. N-9, 25 W. Illinois St., Chicago. 

Send me, postage paid, one Lotion Face Bleach 
On arrival, I will pay postman only $1.50. If not 
delighted after six days’ use will return it and 
you will at once refund my money. 


Name 
Address 


City .... ee 
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Movable Chair 
Desk No. 162 
Movable with 3 ad- ; 
justments for height. 
Wood parts of per- 

fected plywood, |) 
Noiseless, e€asy-act- |) 
| | ing, roomy steel book [| 
' | drawer. Strong and |; 
| | rigidanglesteelframe H 
| work. Genuine Due |; ~ 
Pont Duco finish, 


Tablet Arm Chair 
N 63 


o. 1 

With or without book 
drawer Very desira- 
ble for iecture halls 
or recitation rooms, 
Strong andrigidangle 
steel frame work, 
Wood parts of per- 
fected plywood. Du- 
Pont Duco American 
Walnut finish. 


























National Distribution that Means 
Local Seating Service to You 


Sufficient in itself to recommend the “American” product to all 
buyers of school seating is the fact that more than 55% of the 
nation’s school seats are “American” built. But beyond the high 
standard of quality ... the many distinctly advanced features 
that have earned universal popularity, is a service that guarantees 
delivery of your order on time. 


















53 distributing stations blanket the nation. Located near you 









... literally at your very door, to give you 48-hour service or cle 

better. Ample, diversified stock—15 master models with nearly aj 

200 variations in style, design and finish assure you a wide selec- 

tion. Distance limitations need not give concern. For while the = 
| factory is in Michigan, the Service is Local to you. ie 











If these desks cost a little more in the beginning, that is only because they have been built to cost farless in the end. 
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Retail 


~ Price 


~ Mbp BENG HERONS 








FREE 
Miniature Cake for 
Each Child 














Safeguard Their Health by Teaching Them 


Cleanliness with Soap from Trees! 
It’s a Lesson Quickly and Happily Learned when Taught this Pleasant Way 


OULDN’T you like to teach every 

boy and girl in your room that 
cleanliness is an aid to health and is really 
a joy, not a duty? 

Now, we offer you the pleasant, easy 
way to teach such a lesson. Mail the 
coupon and we'll send you, free, a minia- 
ture cake of Palmolive for each child. 

This delights the children, who regard 
the little cakes as an interesting toy. 

Enjoying this toy means much washing 
of hands and faces. Which gives you your 
Opportunity to explain how clean hands 
protect health. 

Tell the children that getting off the 
dirt washes off the germs which cause 
colds, influenza, typhoid, diphtheria and 
other dangerous and much feared diseases. 

Tell them that their chances of 
keeping well are greatly increased 
by keeping their hands clean. 


Palmolive Soap is untouched by human hands until 
you break the wrapper—it is never sold unwrapped 


10¢ 


They'll believe you and their parents will 
thank you, for such lessons are more wel- 
come at school than at home. 

At the same time you can give each 
child a most interesting lesson in geogra- 
phy. Tell them about the tropical trees 
from which Palmolive is made and the 
countries where they grow. 


Explain “Soap from Trees” 
OLIVE TREES PALM TREES 
COCONUT PALM TREES 
The only oils in Palmolive Soap are the price- 
less beauty oils from these three trees—and no 
other fats whatsoever. 

Explain that the ingredients of 
Palmolive are pure, balmy oils—olive oil, 
palm oil and coconut oil. And that it is 
the color of these fine oils which gives 
Palmolive its beautiful natural green color. 


Interesting Booklet 


To each teacher we send interesting book- 
lets which tell how Palmolive is made— 
also two beautiful colored posters. 
This makes a very interesting 
industrial lesson, which is of 
great educational value. 
Thus the “Clean hands” cam- 
paign puts over three valuable 


THE PALMOLIVE-PEET COMPANY 
3702 Iron Street, Chicago 


and interesting lessons. Lesson No. 1— 
Clear hands and health. Lesson No. 2 com- 
bines natural history and geography. Les- 
son No. 3 explains the marvels of modern 
industry. 
Mail coupon today 

Fill it out, sign it, send it. The miniature 
cakes and booklets—one for each child, 
accompanied by the Palmolive posters— 
will be shipped prepaid. 

We will also send you pledge cards 
which by signing each child promises to 
faithfully follow out the “clean hands” 
campaign. This is another interest and an 
obligation which increases responsibility. 

Please be sure to fill in a// the spaces 
on the coupon. It is necessary for us to 
know the grade and number of children 
so that we can send enough material to 
fit each grade. Write or print your name 
and address very carefully. 








THE PALMOLIVE-PEET CO., 
Dept. B-1395, 3702 Iron Street, 
Chicago, Illinois 


Please send me the free helps you offer to teach clean- 
liness in my school. I teach ................ grade and 
DORE Sis casscscwianes pupils. 


OR GMRTEN B NOMIIIE. sacs concn danedads neasaWbssuncavdaseseccae 


ROMANE & RONG iicnc cascsavecnnssndectsncedas 


3728 














































~~ MA to'Reachers and 
“a School Authorities 


Pages from. this 
Accepted Educational Standard 


Fifty pages on diversified subjects —lifted bodily 
from respective volumes of Compton’s Pictured 
Encyclopedia. Pages that speak for themselves 
...that give you an actual “sample” of the ten 
Compton volumes. Pages that will show you in 
themselves why Compton’s has been endorsed 
so enthusiastically by the leading educators of 
America. G, We offer this book to you free and 
without obligation. We ‘wamt you to have it so 
that you will kvow just what Com ¥s is—and 


why Compton’s was awarded the Medal of Honor 
at the Sesqui-Centennial Exposition—why in thou- 
sands of classrooms and teachers’ homes, Compton’s 
is an indispensable assistant. G| Send the coupon 
for this free book. You will find it truly a revela- 
tion. And it telis you too all about Compton’s 
National Teacher’s Service—a modern professional 
service that quickerns classroom interest, makes 
teaching casier—and your teaching success more 
certain. To heJp yourself, mail the coupon today. 


FE. Cumpton. & Company 


1000 North Dearborn Street 


Vanes 





Chicago, Illinois 


a 





gate me in any way. 
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Position... 








F. E. Compton 
& Company 
ayy) ire | | ‘ 1000 N. Dearborn 
Be] oy | | i , | Street, Chicago, Ill. 
/ Gentlemen: Please 
send me Free of all charge 
your book of actual pages 
from Compton’s Picture 
Encyclopedia. I understan< 
that this request does not Obi 


Name eee wee 
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